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WITH THE NEW YEAR 


change over to a system of job and dis- 
play composition that is right in principle 
and economical in its operation. Have at 
your disposal the equivalent of an unlim- 
ited supply of always-new type in sizes 
from 6 point to 72 point. The Ludlow 
system will increase your sales and de- 
crease your costs—two important points. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 CLYBOURN AVENUE + + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ase Mention LAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 1 











The world’s most 
complete line of 


OFFSET PRESSES 


WO-COLOR offset presses! Single color offset 

press! Fourteen models of eight sizes from 
19 x 25 to 44 x 64! All styles of feeds and deliv- 
eries! Three point register machines, feed roll 
machines, and swing feed machines! 


> * Z 
; Lae SE Sale ps 
st es 8 4 a“ 


The exact type of offset press which you need can be 
unbiasedly recommended by Harris-Seybold-Potter. 


Bie seen 


One point of similarity runs through every machine. 
Thirty-two years of offset experience have tem- 


Wie, 2 pered the design and construction of the Harris- 


Ps iki 


Seybold-Potter press which you choose. 
With these facts in mind, it isn’t difficult to under- 
stand why 82% of all the offset presses in the 


United States are Harris-Seybold-Potter machines. 


Upon request, an experienced offset representa- 
tive will discuss your offset problem with you. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Dayton; Factories: Cleveland, Derby, Conn., Dayton 





1. Harris Single Color 19x 25 11. Potter Single Color 41 
2. Harris Single Color 22x34 12. Potter Two-Color 4: 
3. Harris Single Color 28x 42 13. Harris Single Color 44 
4. Potter Single Color34 x46 14. Harris Two-Color 44 


. Harris Single Color 36 x 48 


. Harris = 36 x 48 HA RRIS 
7. Potter Single Color 38 x 52 
SEYBOLD 


8. Harris Single Color 38 x 52 
9. Potter Two-Color 38 x 52 PO E 
eel 


10. Harris Two-Color 38 x 52 | FLATBED LETTERPRESSES 
ROTARY LETTERPRESSES 
ENVELOPE PRESSES 
HARRIS- OFFSET PRESSES 
“srvBol0- offset PRESSES | ne 
—-POTTER METAL DECORATING 
PAPER CUTTERS 
BOOKBINDING EQUIPMENT 








BRA ons ied Re ae 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 330 South Wells Street. Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian, 
$4.50 a year; foreign, $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 





BRAND NEW TYPE Anp LOTS OF IT 


Two of the Many Advantages of the Monotype System 





The Buyer gets a clear, legible piece of printing or advertisement, cleanly printed from new type, 
which helps him put his message through to the reader. He has at his command the best traditional 
and modern type faces. The Printer profits from the increased demand for the product of his 
plant, and from the lowered cost of composition. He is building his business upon the enduring 
foundation of good printing and interested service. The Compositor does his work more quickly 
when type is in full supply and finds it easier to achieve distinctive typography. Distribution and 
the unhealthful necessity of setting dirty type from dusty cases are eliminated. The Pressman 
finds that forms set in Monotype-cast type require but little make-ready. He does better press- 


work, and makes long runs without stopping to lift forms to replace worn-out or broken type. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
MONOTYPE BLDG., 24TH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


COMPOSED IN MONOTYPE SANS SERIF SERIES—EXTRABOLD, MEDIUM AND BOLD ITALIC 
Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 






































INSTALLED BY AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DISCRIMINATING 
PRINTERS INSIST 





on Hamilton Equipment, 





as evidenced by this 
recent installation in 
the J. B. Savage Plant 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Eastern Office: Rahway, N. J. Pacific Coast Branch: 4440 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles 
Hamilton Goods Are Sold by All Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 
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The Best 


Testimonials Are — 


"Re-Orders” 


When Printers, Publishers, Paper Box and Carton 
manufacturers everywhere voice their satisfaction 
with Cline Equipment by means of re-orders—as 
well as by written testimonials — it is obvious that 
service is being given that is near perfect. 


CLINE MOTORS . . . 
AND CONTROL Cline experience has been gained by more than a 


EQUIPMENT quarter century’s contact with large and small plants. 
for— 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
BOOK BINDERS The Cline engineers’ knowledge of operating 
JOB PRINTERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS control equipment correctly designed for efficiency, 
ELECTROTYPERS , : er 
STEREOTYPE MAcHines _—<COWUIt rugged.ly for reliability. 
COMPOSING MACHINES 
PAPER BOX AND CARTON 


MANUFACTURERS Efficiency Plus Reliability Equals Economy 


requirements in printing establishments insures 






CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE, Conway Building, 111 W. Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EASTERN OFFICE 
220 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN OFFICE 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





C/LINE 
CLINE Ata SYSTEM 


CHIicasco 
CG ' 
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Do Your Floors Retard Production? 


O YOUR floors stand up under the heavy weight and vibration of printing 
presses or the constant trucking of forms and paper stock? 


Listed below are a few of the many large printing houses who have chosen Kreolite 
Wood Block Floors for their plants: 


Chicago Daily News Chicago, Ill. 

Edmonton Journal . . . . Edmonton, Alta., Canada 

Farm & Ranch Publishing Company . . allas, Texas 

Government Printing Corporation . Washington, D. C. 

Hearst Publishing Company Chicago, Ill. 
Kreolite Wood Blocks are laid end-grain up. The patented grooves in each block 
are filled with Kreolite Pitch. The entire floor is thus bound into a solid, tough, resil- 
ient unit of marvelous strength and toughness. The surface is smooth, warm, sanitary, 


easy on the worker’s feet and almost impervious to wear. 


Send us your floor problem. Our Floor Engineers will study your needs and make 
recommendations without the slightest cost or obligation to you. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches in All Large Cities 
Kreclite Floors Can Be Laid Without Interrupting Production 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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DEXTER FEEDERS 


Attached to 
Offset Presses a 


have fed every sheet of paper t +> 
put through the presses for 7 
many years in the 
plant of 


SALE LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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“Twenty-one years ago the first of our family of Dexter Pile Feeders entered our plant and 
today it is still sending the sheets swiftly and accurately into the press. Later additions to 
the group that we now employ in connection with one and two-color offset presses show 









great improvements in many respects and are 









suited to a much wider range of work but we 
think this record for durability and service well 
worthy of comment. 






“The fact that every sheet of paper put thru our 
presses is handled one or many times by Dexter 









Pile Feeders indicates our entire satisfaction with 













the machine.” 
THE SALE LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO, H. W. Brintnall Co. DALLAS, E. G. Myers TORONTO, Toronto Type Foundry 
ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
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(Left) G-E motorized Premier press in main pressroom, The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., BOOKBINDERS 


Blank Rook 


Q5 YEARS YOUNG ~ | fi*e== 


ep ne ae® 
a et + 


and Motorized by  =xzcz 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Hartford, Conn., showing conveniently located power equipment. (Right) Main pressroom 











ee this year, the printing establishment of The Case, Lockwood & 
Brainard Co. will celebrate its ninety-fifth birthday—its ninety-fifth 


year of growth and service to the printing industry. 


How has this veteran kept pace with the times—kept modern, young? 
You'll find the answer in an inspection of the electric equipment which 
powers the firm’s presses. Changing times have brought increased demands. 
The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. is meeting every demand with 
presses powered by G-E motors—dependable and economical. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL 


ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROAD- During 1929, this thoroughly modern plant averaged 80 per cent in pro- 
A AN RPO ductive time—an excellent record, as any printer will tell you. Mainte- 


EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE 


N.B.C. NETWORK nance costs have been negligible; satisfaction has been 100 per cent! 


Whether your plant is a mere youngster—only 
planned, perhaps—or a proud old-timer, why not 
investigate G-E motors and control equipment when 
you consider its power needs? The nearest G-E office 


, , will gladly cooperate. 
200-418 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SALES A D ENGINEERING SERVICE PRIN CIPAtL CITIES 
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MONUMENTS OF INDUSTRY - 


A giant supreme among the giants of today. The bone 
and sinew of modern enterprise, steel holds the world 
together in a never faltering grip. It tells its story through 


paper—the voice of industry. 


See reverse side for List of Distributors 


NEED 





The MILL PRICE LIST Distributors o 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
29 Pryor Street, N. E. 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Me. 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street 


Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
180 Congress Street 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
104-108 Pearl Street 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
35 East Wacker Drive 


The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
3rd, Plum and Pearl Streets 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
116-1928 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 


Graham Paper Company 
1001-1007 Broom Street 


Carpenter Paper Co. of lowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
551 East Fort Street 


Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Dallas, Texas 

Des Moines, la. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Graham Paper Company 
201-203 Anthony Street 


Graham Paper Company 
2302-2310 Dallas Avenue 


Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th St. Traffic Way 


Graham Paper Company 
11 Nettleton Avenue 


The E. A. Bouer Company 
175-185 Hanover Street 


Minneapolis, Minn. | Graham Paper Company 
607 Washington Avenue, South 


El Paso, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP ann PAPER CO. 
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Graham Paper Compan 
999 Second Avenue, Nort 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
147-151 East Street 


Graham Paper Company 
299 South Peters Street 


New York, N. ¥. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
230 Park Avenue 


Graham Paper Company 
106-108 E. California Avenue 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Ninth and Harney Streets 


W. Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

Public Ledger Building 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
of Pennsylvania 

Second and Liberty Avenues 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
266 So. Water Street 


Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
201 Governor Street 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
190 Mill Street 


Graham Paper Company 
1014-1030 Spruce Street 


Graham Paper Company 
16 East Fourth Street 


Graham Paper Company 
130 Graham Street 


San Francisco, Cal. W. Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
503 Market Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
42 Hampden Street 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
First and H Streets, S. E. 


Graham Paper Company 
400 South Emporia Avenue 


Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


New Orleans, La. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Springfield, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kan. 
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The Claybourn Five- 
Color All-Size Rotary 
Press with Harris Auto- 
matic Feeder and Har- 
ris Delivery ...a 
precision press. 


HEREVER this Claybourn Precision 
Press is used with Claybourn perfected 
plates— practically no make-ready is needed. 
The press provides a perfect printing cylin- 
der and surface built to precision standards. 
The plates are finished and proofed to print 


exactly before they enter the press room. 


Used with ordinary plates this Claybourn 
Precision Press cuts make-ready time—be- 
cause of its true cylinders and surfaces. 


Precision High-Speed In addition, it prints five full colors. It han- 
Dud asles Pisses dles 3,000 sheets per hour and upwards — 
Sheet Feed — All Size Rotary 10 Sizes up to 46x71. It brings new speed, 
Built in 1,2,3,4 and 5 colors. | accuracy,and economy to multi-color print- 
Roll Feed — All Size Rotary ing, eliminates expensive, wasteful hours 
Built in 1,2, 3,4 and 5 colors. | of make-ready and slow runs. Printers in 

Also Cylinder Grinding and _— various parts of the country are using it to New York Sales Office: 

Base — Chases — Hooks. ona aye Fy: 461 Eighth Avenue 

position when bidding on competitive work. 


Write for complete information. 
Agents for Great Britain and Ireland: STEPHENSON, BLAKE & CO., Ltd., of Sheffield & London 


ZLAYBOURN PROCESS CORPORATION 


Onginators of Precision Printing and Plate Making Machinery 
MILWAUKEE — WISCONSIN 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 























WHEN 
COMPETITION 
IS KEEN 


...and your plant is not working to full capacity is 


RKLIGE the time when the question of profit demands special 


AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS 


FEEDER consideration. When a job comes in which can be 


run on a platen press you know that it can be run 





at low production cost, and if that platen press is 
equipped with a 
KLUGE or a B&K AUTOMATIC 
PLATEN PRESS FEEDER 


you can be assured of a 


%B eK fair margin of profit. It makes no difference whether 











FEEDER the stock be onion skin or 8-ply board, whether the 


job be envelopes of any shape or size, or whether the 
impression be light or heavy, it can be run most eco- 


nomically on an automatically fed platen press. 


Any job that comes within the range of a Kluge- 
or a B & K-fed platen press means a fair profit, be- 
cause printing impressions cannot be produced at a 


lower cost than with such a unit. 


Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturers of the Kluge and B & K Automatic Platen Press Feeders 


Branches with Operating Exhibits 
New York, 77 White St. Atlanta, 86 Forsyth St., S. W. Chicago, 733 S. Dearborn St. 
Boston, 150 Purchase St. St. Louis, 2226 Olive St. Los Angeles, 324 E. Third St. 
Detroit, 1051 First St. Dallas, 217 Browder St. Philadelphia, 235 N. 12th St. 
San Francisco, 881 Mission St. Canada, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








MODEL “O” CLEVELAND 


19x25” Maximum 
4x6” Minimum 
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: MODEL O CLEVELAND 


— 


Tt 


ate Sipe gualily 


et Cost 


= Printer or Binder knows 
that folding sheets ranging in size 
from 19x25” to 4x6” at speeds of 
4000 to 15000 or more sheets per hour will give him a 
very satisfactory profit. 


But your customers are not particularly interested in the 
speed at which their jobs are folded—they want Accurate 
Uniform Folding. 


These Exclusive Features of the Model “O” 
combine the highest production with the greatest accuracy 
and uniformity: 


1 It will fold more forms from the 
maximum size sheet than any other small folder. 


2 Its 7 to 9 Folding Sections give 
more combinations of right angle and parallel folds than 
any other small folder. 


pe L000 


3 It will fold work in 1, 2 or 3 
Parallel Folds that can be slit into 
as many pieces as desired. It will 
fold signatures in many combinations of right angle and 
parallel folds in gangs of two or more up, in the maximum 
size sheet. This is one of the most valuable and useful 
features of the Model “O”. 


4 The Model “O” is the only 
small folder equipped with adjustable devices for perforat- 
ing, scoring and slitting the sheets. This feature cannot be 
over-estimated in the production of folding that must be 
accurate and uniform. It makes folding that is tricky, diffi- 
cult or impossible on other types of small folders—a 
simple, practical high-speed operation on the Model “O.” 
A demonstration will convince you that no other small 
Folder can compete against the model “O”—either in 
cost per 1000 signatures or quality of its work. 


JHE [ jEvEIANDfaoING Macrinel[a 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY- Sole Dustrihutors 


28 West 23rd Street, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








Most Legible of ALL Sans-Serif Publicity Types to Date 


Bernhard Gothic 
— Extra Heavy 





Bernhard Gothic 
pon + Heavy 








Bernhard Gothic 
‘Medium 


Bernhard Gothic 
- Medium Italic 


» | 
— 


Bernhard Gothic 

















e 
6 to 120 Point 
| a Ig 
I ae 





Bernhard Gothic 
Light Italic 


4 
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All advertising is benefited by proper 
type display. The more compelling the 
announcement, the more essential it is 
that well designed, uncrowded, legible 
type be employed. The simple dignity 
of the type emphasizes its quality and 
naturally imparts the strongest appeal. 
The six Bernhard Gothics all possess 
these necessary features, and experts 
have declared that they are by far the 
most legible of all sans-serif designs. 
And we pass on to the advertiser this 
important information, for our modern 
commerce is the natural outgrowth of 
better advertising, and it is quite plain 
that better advertising can only come 
with the use of better types. Each of 
the six Bernhard Gothics shown upon 
this page was designed especially for 
good American printing and American 
advertising. That these exceptionally 
legible types are receiving the appre- 
ciation they deserve is reflected in the 
fact that they are rapidly superseding 
all faces similar in design. Not only are 
the Bernhard Gothics more readable 
but they are manufactured in America 
by a type foundry which for forty years 
has led the world in the production of 
the most pleasing and practical faces, 
in both series and families, which have 
aided commerce with the advance of 


better and more profitable advertising 


A Nicely printed Specimen Sheets showing 
all sizes of the six Bernhard Gothic Types 
will cheerfully be mailed to you on request 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 









PRESTIGE 


IGHTY-TWO years ago, Samuel Bingham 
started to make Printers’ Rollers for the 
trade. He made good rollers—better than 

any printer up to that time had been able to 
make for himself. He acquired a reputation 
for high quality work, which in turn enabled 
him to build an organization—the foundation 
of a new industry — which has kept pace with 
the progress of the printing industry itself. 
Through all these years the entire Bingham 
organization has been devoted exclusively to 
the development and making of the finest qual- 
ity of every type of Printers’ Rollers for every 
kind of printing process. 
















FIFTEEN FACTORIES 
CHICAGO 


636-720 SHERMAN ST. 











CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 


1432 HAMILTON AVENUE 274-6 TRINITY AVE., S. W. 1310 PATTERSON AVENUE 













INDIANAPOLIS 


629 SO. ALABAMA STREET 


DETROIT 


4391 APPLE STREET 






DES MOINES 


1025 WEST FIFTH STREET 








KALAMAZOO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


223 W. RANSOM STREET 706-708 BALTIMORE AVENUE 721-723 FOURTH STREET 


NASHVILLE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
911 BERRYHILL STREET 88-90 SOUTH 13TH STREET 514-516 CLARK AVENUE 


















SPRINGFIELD, OHIO CINCINNATI 
COR. EAST AND HARRISON ST. 1915 RACE ST. 













Composition Rollers 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. Cloth-Covered Rollers 









Non-Meltable Rollers 
MANUFACTURERS OF Bialdies Ballers 
Lithograph Rollers 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS Offset Rollers 












FOR EIGHTY-TWO YEARS BINGHAM’S 
RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
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A GREAT COMBINATION! 


The New Sheridan ] Combined In One Unit 
GATHERER Roller Bearings Throughout 


Accurate Micrometering. 


Specially adapted for handling single sheets. La test Ty pe Oilin g S ys tem 


The New Sheridan The Gatherer, running two-up, the Con- 


veyor, traveling at twice the speed of the 


Rotary Counter - Balanced grippers, the Double Stitcher, stitching 


STITCHER every other book—the product is delivered 


With its unique method of double stitching. ; : . 
. ‘ to and covered by the Covering Machine at 


The New Sheridan a speed of over 125 books per minute. 
High-Speed COVERER Accurate gathering and jogging, high-grade 


stitching andauniformly good covering job, 


and BIND ER guarantee a high-class product with a clean, 


New suction cover feeder. ; 
New cover breaker. i flat back and perfectly registered cover. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


129 Lafayette Street, New York 550 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
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o™ sharp bond paper printing 


starts witha 


Clean Sheet 


When you select a sheet of bond 
paper you must consider two things 
. . first, that your customers will be 
pleased with the paper as well as the 
workmanship . . and second, you 
must consider your production in 
order to make a profit for yourself. 


Artesian Bond meets both require- 
ments . . clean, sharp bond paper 
printing starts with a clean sheet 
of paper .. Artesian Bond is as clean 
a sheet as it is possible to produce 
. . It is made with the purest water 
obtainable . . from springs of un- 
limited capacity and unvaryjyng 
quality .. It is free from specks/and 
blemishes for the stock is cléaned 


A new text-book edited by a 
nationally-known pressroom au- 
thority, has been prepared by 
Whiting-Plover entitled ‘“‘Some 
Practical Information on Print- 
ing of Rag Content Bond Papers’ 


All in all, Artesian Bond is a re- 
markable sheet of bond paper. . 
It has bulk without being spongy 
. . It has strength. Test Artesian 
Bond on any run. . compare it 
with any paper in its price class. 


curled or wrinkled sheets are re- 
duced to a minimum. Due to a 
unique method of tub-sizing and 
loft-drying Artesian Bond has un- 
usual flat lying qualities . . and no 
undue shrinkage or stretching. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


ARTES! 


MADISON, WIS. 





DULUTH, MINN. NEWARK, N. J. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Lehigh Valley Paper Co. 
Division S. Walter, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Baxter Paper Co., Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Stimpson & Company, Inc. 
W. C. Dodge Paper Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Midland Paper Company 
Moser Paper Company 

CINCINNATI, O. 

The Johnston Paper Co. 

DES MOINES, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 


Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
FARGO, N. DAK. 

Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Tayloe Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

L. S. Bosworth Company 
LIMA, OHIO 

Frederick Paper & Twine Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

Western Newspaper Union 


Madison Paper Company 
MENASHA, WIS. 

Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Wilcox-Mosher Leffholm Company 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Mercantile Paper Co. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Clements Paper Co. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., (Export) 


Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Paul E. Vernon & Co. 


Lewmar Paper Co. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Western Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. Latimer, Jr. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Cauthorne Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 
YORK, PA. 
ndrews Paper House 
Division §. Walter, Inc. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Fred H. French Paper Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
General Paper Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
General Paper Company 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
John W. Graham & Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Standard Paper Company 
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THE TEXT Book of 1931 


CA Forecast 


E VENTURE TO FORECAST that the year 1931 will witness a funda- 











mental change in the construction of school books. The introduc- 
tion of Oversewing into the new text-book field is paving the way for 
improvement in every feature of these new texts. A book is no more sub- 


stantial than its sewing. Experience with present day text-books indicates 
that inadequate sewing methods do not justify the use of the better grade of 
materials. In engineering an Oversewed book, the binder can safely specify 
the most durable board, cloth and end papers for he knows he is building on 
a secure foundation. 

Oversewing will introduce a new day and a new deal in the publishing indus- 
try. Leaders in the industry have discovered that the well-balanced, Over- 
sewed text-book will command an increased price. This new product will 
obviate the necessity of producing an inferior book due to cost limitations 
which result from price cutting. 

<< e 


These new “models” reflect the achievement of an ideal 


The volumes above are done in the preferred manner—using Oversewing, heavy 

binders’ board, guarded end papers and waterproof covering material of the better 

grade. These books were manufactured as samples in one of the leading edition 
binderies to meet the demand for better construction in text-books. 


Qverswing QVERSEWING MACHINE ¢O. 


cep SERN 
D— 770 East Washington St. . . . . . Los Angeles, California 
368 Congress St.. . . . . . ~~ «» Boston, Massachusetts 
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to boost your 
1 profits on 
Paper-drilling 


7 a ee ae ae 


hallenge-Mielke Paper Drill— 


does Better Work in a Fraction of the 
Time Required by ordinary methods 


When it comes to figuring profits on big-run punching jobs, nothing is 
more important than 5 ane It’s the one thing that determines economies in 
production and pays dividends on operating expenses in any print shop. 


That’s why the Challenge-Mielke Paper Drill is a profitable investment where 
time and labor are important factors. It’s as fast as the fastest operator can 
feed it—cuts a perfect hole through one ream of stock at a single stroke— 
easy to operate and adjust—one pressure of the foot on the treadle does 
the work—electrically powered—and plugs into an ordinary light socket. 


This machine drills 75,000 to 100,000 holes or more per hour, depending on 
the operator, the nature of the work, and amount of stock in each lift. Easy 
adjusting back-guide and side-gauge assure accuracy—Sheets may be bound 
or padded before drilling — A special device prevents drill from choking; 
and an unique container receives chips, keeping the table free from litter. 


Just think—for a moderate price you can have a Challenge-Mielke Paper Drill 
and do your work in one-tenth the time required by ordinary punching 
machines. Investigate now—Write for data, specifications, and prices today! 





The Challenge Machinery Company 


Chieago, Grand Haven, Michigan New York, 





17-19 E. Austin Avenue 200 Hudson Street 
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“Inside the bundle’’ is one of a bat- 
tery of presses “‘completed” by the co- 
operative effort of Miehle, Kimble 
and Cutler-Hammer Engineers. These 
presses—typical of modern “‘complete”’ 
pressroom equipment — serve in the 
plant of Blade Printing & Paper 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. C-H Bul. 
12880 A. C. Controller is used. 
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that proves 
what’s inside the bundle 


HERE is every reason for it ... this buying a printing press 

complete . . . with motor and Motor Control already in- 
stalled. You as a specialist ...a printer... know what it means 
to have the help of other life-long specialists . . . what it means 
to have press, motor and Motor Control built for each other 
by specialists. 

And since reliable press manufacturers have enlisted Cutler- 
Hammer Control Engineers to handle the Motor Control 
problems, you can always tell what kind of performance is 
“wrapped up in the package”—by looking for the famous 
Cutler-Hammer trademark on the Motor Control. That is your 
sure, safe reliable guide to sure, safe reliable performance. 


It assures equal satisfaction either on A. C. or D. C. service. It 
tells you that quick stop without reverse is yours on A. C. service 
as well. It tells you that you now have speed pre-setting from a 
push-button right on the press, that inching, reverse and stop 
are controlled from that push-button... on A. C. as well as D.C. 
It tells you of the wide range of speed selection you have alike 
on A. C. or D. C. It announces that reverse is limited to slow 
speed, for safety to operator and equipment. It tells you that your 
profits and your reputation for quality are protected because the 
speed-setting device can be locked against tampering. 


You can have this safeguard, this Motor Control on any type 
of press and pressroom equipment. The names of the manu- 
facturers who specialize in ready-to-run equipment, presenting 
the rounded-out efforts of their own experts, of motor specialists, 
and of Cutler-Hammer Engineers, will be sent upon request. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
_ 1249 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


_CUTLER HAMMER _ 


“Motor Control for the i Best Presses 
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KELLY Automatic No. | 


overlook investigating | 


this Kelly model in 
planning their 


pressroom equipment | 


purchases for 1931 





SPECIFICATIONS 


For KELLY AUTOMATIC No. | 


Bed measurement, 25%x28% inches; 
standard sheet, 20x26 inches; poster 
chase inside, 22x 26% inches; floor 
space, 5 ft.10 in. x13 ft. 7 in.; three 
form rollers cover 17x28 inches; two 
form rollers cover 19%x28 inches; 
pyramid ink distribution with two vi- 
brators, two rider rollers, ink drum, 
ink plate and fountain ductor roller; 
operating speed, 2200 to 3600 im- 
pressions per hour; net weight 9100 
pounds, domestic shipping weight 
11,500 pounds. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


| 
mn 
III) 
HHT 
HHH) 














In quality of output, in production, in pressman conveniences to 
increase productive time, the KELLY AUTOMATIC No. | (standard 


sheet 20x26 inches) is indeed the “pace- 


maker of the pressroom.” 


Eighteen months of constant operation 
in printing plants has demonstrated the 
worth of the No. | Kelly as an all-round, 
sturdy printing unit of exceptional merit. 


A number of convincing testimonial letters 
have been received from enthusiastic users. 
Copies available at all Selling Houses. Write 
for them and inform yourself on the suc- 
cess your fellow printers are having with this 


dependable, speedy, productive automatic 


MERICAN Type Founders Company 


Sold also by SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal -Winnipeg; CAMCO [MACHINERY] LIMITED, London, England; 
NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY, Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE BERNHARD GOTHIC FAMILY 
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Here’s What Happens When You Use the 


Aloxite Brand Tympan Top Sheet 


EG.U S. PAT. OFF 










ln the first place you have a sheet coated with fine grains 
of the abrasive “Aloxite”’—thousands of these grains pre- 
senting innumerable tiny points to the printed sheet of 





your web. 

Now any surplus ink cannot be squeezed laterally over 
such atympan sheet surface. In fact there is no surface. 
The ink really runs down the sides of these thousands of 







grain points. 

There being no inked surface, there can be no offset- 
ting during printing. That’s what happens—and it’s a 
simple, logical way of getting rid of offset on web or per- 







. ee After all, the best way to 
ecting presses. {ft : . best wa; 
; wes ‘ ? orove all this is to senc 
And remember too, this improved sheet is readily F é : Sy 
’ you sheets for trial. Write 


cleaned by using a stiff brush and naphtha or similar us giving overall sheet size. 








cleaner. 
And remember also, that it does not cause any added 





wear on plates. 






THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Sales Offices and Warehouses in 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids 






(carsorunoum AND ALOXITE ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS OF THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY ) 
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Three of a Kind 


Always accurate and always dependable. 
A Rosback Perforator will satisfy indefi- 
nitely and last indefinitely. 


Rosback 
New Model 
Extra Heavy 

Perforator 
Foot Power 


With microme- 
ter adjustment 
table gauges, 
front and back, 
and new features 
for close-to-edge 
perforating — a 
feature you will 
appreciate. Built 
in 15, 20, 24 and 
28 inch sizes. 


Rosback 
New Model 
Extra Heavy 
Perforator 


You will be 
proud to own 
this Rosback 
Perforator. It 
will last indefi- 
nitely and will 
turn out more 
and better work 
than any other 
perforator. Mo- 
tor drive; fur- 
nished complete 
with special 
gauge features. 


New Model 
Rosback 
Perforator 


Equipped with 
inlaid tool steel 
die. Guaranteed 
to cut clean for 
5 years. Indefi- 
nitely against 
breakage. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


“The Largest 
Perforator 
Factory 
inthe World” 


Ask Your 
Dealer 
for Full 


Particulars 



































SA a p 2 h 
FLEXIBLE RAISED EFFECTS 


Automatically »» PERFECT 
RAISED PRINTING 


as fast as your Press prints! 











Complete Automatic Outfit No. 1 


IMPROVED PRINCIPLE AUTOMATIC PREVENTS 
SEPARATION OF POWDERS 


OUR new Automatic Type “‘E” Embossographer is the realization 
of the Raised Printing Industry’s dream. 

Through a patented principle of handling the powder by means 
of an endless elevator system after it is cleaned off the stock, the 
excess powder is picked up EN MASSE and returned to the feed 
system. NO SEPARATION is caused in any type of compound, 
even gold, bronze, and other fine composition powders are handled 
perfectly with this type of automatic. 

The equipment is unconditionally guaranteed to give complete 
and lasting satisfaction — it is foolproof and easy to handle. Send 
for testimonials from users. 

Above shows Complete Outfit No. 1 consisting of Model No. 2 
Type ‘E” Automatic Embossographer and Model No. 4 Heat 
Unit, with conveyor to press, production speed 2,500, 20 lb., 
letterheads per hour or similar work, if equipped with our Model 
No. 2 Heat Unit, speed possible up to 5,000 per hour. 

Standard models for every press — up to cylinder size, if desired. 
Built for automatic feed direct from your press, or for hand feed. 


A WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT IN 
TRADE EM BOSSOGRA PHY Mark 


Hard, Flexible and Permanent Raised Printing 
NO SPECIAL ROLLERS @¢ e@ e NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Our new Modified Grade ‘‘A” Inks in connection with our Grade “‘A” Powder 
now make possible production of 100% absolutely HARD, FLEXIBLE and 
PERMANENT Raised Printing with your regular press rollers. This opens up a 
new era in the raised printing industry, and will be the means of additional 
profits and more satisfied customers for the printer who does Raised Printing work. 


(@) 
We make every variety of inks and powders, quick fusing, slow fusing, etc., for 
every possible effect, Dull, High, Gold, Bronze, etc., which are vastly superior to 
any similar products on the market — in short a most complete and compre- 
hensive line that will meet every requirement of the Thermographic Trade. 








The Little Giant SPECIAL OFFER 
To convince yourself of the mar- 
Em bossograph velous results which our Modified 
- - Grade ‘‘A”’ Inks and Powders pro- 
Heating Machine duce, send in your order for 1 Ib. 
of our Grade ‘‘A’’ Compound at 
Complete, with as or $2.50 per Ib., and % Ib. of our 
powders, inks, in- lectric new Modified Grade ‘‘A"’ Ink (any 
structions, a $ 100 color) at $2.00 per Ib., (Special 


; — Prices for 5 lbs. or more) 

















THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
251 William Street ° NEW YORK 
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FOUNTAIN 


INDIVIDUAL, EXHAUSTED COMPART- 
MENT FOR EACH DUST ROLL 


BRONZE COMPARTMENT 






TOP OF DELIVERY FRAME 












PAPER LINE 





: ©) 
VIOQOODE XE VEXED! 
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ANNOUNCING the 









Golden Arrow 
Nigh Speed BRONZER 










A—Feed Tapes 

B—Fountain Roll 

C—Vibrator Rolls, wool covered 

D—Burnishing Roll, wool covered 

E—High Speed Disk Rolls, 9” cloth 

F—Belt Drums 

G—Belt Grippers, 3 sets of 39 each for 
65" sheets 

H—Belt Cleaning Roll 

I—Back Dusting Roll 

J—Delivery Grippers, 3 sets of 9 each for 
65” sheets 

K—Delivery Chain Sprockets 

L—Belt 

M-—Lowering Table 

N-—Sheets 





In a few lines, circles and pointers, the simple draw- 
ing above shows exactly how the sheet goes through 
this bronzer straight as an arrow. 


During a year of demonstration in one of the country’s leading 

plants, this new machine has exceeded any of its predecessors in 

quantity of output and excelled the best previous quality of work 
done on a wide range of bronzing contracts. 


Operated in conjunction with high 
speed offset, lithograph and printing 
presses — also with flat bed presses. 

Different from any other bronzer 
ever put on the market by this com- 
pany or any other. Sheets travel 
face up through the machine in a 
straight line and under continuous 
gripper control. 


Nothing touches the face of the sheet 
except those parts of the machine 
which are used in the actual process- 
ing of the bronze form. 

Dusting and cleaning rolls turn at 
a maximum speed regardless of the 
rate at which the machine is fed. 
Quality, therefore, is the same at any 
speed. 


The sheet changes neither its course 
nor its level in its passage from the 
delivery of the press to the lowering 
pile delivery of the bronzer. 

In this process it is coated with the 
exact amount of bronze desired, is 
also polished and then cleaned on 
both sides by high speed dusting 
rollers. 


Being fully prepared to answer any question regarding this noteworthy 
addition to the U. P. M.- Kidder line, we solicit your inquiries. 





NEW YORK 


CHRYSLER BLDG. 





U.P.M.-KIDDER PRESS CO., Inc. 


Headquarters and Factory at Dover, N. H. 


CANADIAN OFFICE 
AT TORONTO 


FISHER BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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With this 
CATALOG 


on file 
in your office 





You will always know the sources of all 





the available equipment and supplies in 


the entire field of the graphic arts. 





You will be able to compare practically at 
a glance the utility of the various items of 
machinery and material in your business. 





PHOTOGRAPH 3 From the well arranged and classified series of 
ABOUT 75 SURES individual manufacturers’ and suppliers’ catalogs, 

whichmake up this greatand complete book, you 
will be able to get at the facts about practically everything that is used in the printing industry. 


Without any delay whatever you will be able to get a comprehensive idea of what the entire 
market has to offer you in the way of the latest and most efhcient production units in your line. 


From the comparative specification tables covering equipment and supplies you will be able to 
judge in advance of any inquiry you make, everything from the biggest press toa sheet of paper. 


To get this time-saving convenience for your ofhice register your firm’s name now in advance 
of publication. Use the registration coupon below, or your business letterhead. 


REGISTRATION COUPON 
THE INLAND PRINTER 

| 330 S. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 

{ The Catalog of Printing Equipment and Supplies is just what we need. Send us a copy, 
{ when published, without cost. 
| 
| 
[ 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT... Buy a Monitor 
and Build for Bigger Production and Greater Profits s 











URN over a new leaf in your 
ledger and stay out of the red 
by using Monitor bindery 
machines from now on...... 


The Monitor is the most profit- 
able asset any shop could have. It saves time and cuts costs 
on big or little production schedules — curtails maintenance 
expense — reduces payrolls— and gives years of faithful The Monitor Master 
service without halting for serious repairs or replacements. Stitcher— Models 112- 
Investigate the amazing economies that the Monitor effects 114: unlimited speed; 
— learn how it makes for bigger profit margins. Write for flat or saddle work; new 
data today! narrow stitching head; 
plugs into your light 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. | oo 


1147 Fulton Street, Chicago, Illinois | o 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
461 8th Avenue The Bourse 185 Summer St. 


Send for new illustrated 
booklet 
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: gor The Multiform 
Another Creation gf 23 Th Manitorm | 


from the plant of the Master Designer and Builder ae : ] 4 Curved Plate Special 


J.A.Richards 


‘sThe Sawmaker’’ 
DIRECT TO YOU FROM KALAMAZOO 
*When Better Saws Are Built 


Richards Will Build Them” 
(Apology to Buick) 








Position 


: ee The Multiform Radial Router — 
pig : \ Mortiser — Planer 


uick : ze \ 
+l i \ Bench and Pedestal Models 


Levers bs ; — 
: Also Curved Plate Attachment 


“A Great Tool” —“Just What We 
Needed” —“‘El Imparcial’’— Porto Rico 


Bulldog Clamp Can Be Furnished for 
Miller Saw-Trimmers 


The Famous ‘‘Do-More’’ 
Saw-Trim-Planer 


Still Leads the Field— 
Most Saw Per Dollar 


There’s nothing 


PATENT PENDING like it in the 
world! 


THE NEW RICHARDS’ BULLDOG SAFETY CLAMP 
No Screws e No Ratchets ® No Teeth to Wear e The More You Clamp the Tighter It Holds 
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rologra vure 
process 











Henry Bailey Alden 
Architects 


Other Noteworthy Coolairco 
Installations in the Graphic 
Arts Field 


U. S. Govt. Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 


New Gravure Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Chicago Rotoprint Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York Times 
New York City 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Western Printing & Litho. Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Latham Printing & Litho. Co. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


and many others 


- 


h 





Hollis French & Allen Hubbard 
Consulting Engineers 


Acclaimed one of the finest newspaper plants in the 
country, this imposing new building, with its equipment, 
affords a splendid example of the modern method of 
producing fine printing—such as rotogravure. Here again, 
Coolairco equipment has been specified for dependable 
insurance against waste, loss and damage due to the 
effects of varying atmospheric conditions—temperature 


and relative humidities. 


From paper storage to presses, Coolairco equipped plants 
enjoy processing advantages and operating economies that 
greatly increase the profit from production. Investigate the 
exclusive features that make the Coolairco method so pop- 
ular throughout the printing and lithographing industry. 


THE COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Composing Room 
Saw and Mitering Machine 


Does better every- 
thing asaw should 
do—and no more. 
Not loaded down 
with burdensome 
attachments. 


Safe 
Accurate® 
Fast 








Ask your local 
dealer or write This Complete 
us for complete F ' Border Design 


information. 4 made from blank zinc 

- mechanically—with 

C&G Router, Jig-saw 
and Type-high 


Patented és 
machine. 


Precision 
Cutting Tools 
for the 
Composing 
Room 


Cheshire & Greenfield Mig. Co. 


612 E. Clybourn Street e{ Designer and Maker }« Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Tue Monomett Company 
1621 Polk St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send us your folder ““Monomelt — the Modern 


eo System of Metal Control” and explain the savings that this 
single melting system will make possible in our plant. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 
ABOUT A COUPON 


i i i i i i i a ae 
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A MINUTE NOW... Can Mean the 
Saving of Many Dollars Every Year 


We have been told that busy printers don’t clip coupons. 
Of course we questioned the statement. Possibly, we 
said, the coupons were just coupons; perhaps they 
didn’t offer anything; and maybe the coupon wasn’t 
properly merchandised. So this is an advertisement 
about a coupon. Further than this, the coupon entitles 
the user to many dollars in plant savings every: year. 
é 
There are many ways of making money. 
Expense as well as income affects net profit. 
Lower production costs, savings in labor, 
ae FOR 1 y 31 in metal, in machine troubles, in make-ready 
_ time, in resetting—all build profit. Increased 
Lower production costs production, higher plant efficiency, also make 
better profits. The Monomelt System 
Increased production touches every one of these factors. It puts 
metal handling on a modern scientific basis, 
A finer quality product shortening the metal cycle and greatly sim- 
plifying metal control. 


Monomelt ts the single melting system for type 
M O N O M E LT metal. The melting units are adapted to every 


S y S T F Nv, make and style of type casting machine. Tem- 


peratures are controlled absolutely and auto- 
matically; tin and antimony are preserved in the 
metal; clean, solid, uniform slugs are delivered 
with every cast. Use the coupon now and learn 
how Monomelt savings build net profits. 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 


1621 Polk Street, N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Knowing Your Requirements 


The manufacturers of PEERLESS PUNCHING 
MACHINES know your requirements in ma- 
r pest chines of this type through personal contact with 
superintendents and owners of the largest print- 


| RLI 

| 

’ a: 

! 's ahaa abla Le mi ing and binding plants in the United States. 

Il t ae a With what other Punching Machine do you 
a, get these time and labor saving features? 


Double bearings for each side of the head. 

All-Steel table, guaranteed rust-proof. 

Adjustable table gauge that will square the stock 
and can be moved forward to the edge of the 
hole in the punch block for narrow card or 
strip punching. 

Positive lock-up for each punch head without the 
use of screw driver or wrench. 





You get these features without paying more. 
Why pay for them without getting them? 


Any punching or tab cutting can be done with 
a PEERLESS. 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 


218-230 N. JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 








WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
with 26 plants in all parts of the United States 


RELIES UPON SIMCOE 


for the Elimination of Static and Offset 


‘‘We are getting very good results from your static eliminators,’’ writes this nation-wide news- 
paper service. ‘‘We have displaced gas neutralizers . . . because of their fire hazard and disagreeable 
fumes and heat. Your electric eliminators are much superior, both for results and comfort . . .. We 
have discovered that no matter where our plant is located, your eliminators have been found 
necessary. We have also equipped one of our new 74-inch presses in Chicago with your Red 
Rocket Ink Setter. Thus far, we are favorably impressed.”’ 

Letters like this prove the efficiency of Simcoe Static Eliminators and the Simcoe Red Rocket 
Ink Setter. More of both are being sold every day. Write for the facts about these modern, electric 
devices that are fast becoming indispensable to the modern press-room. Get the complete story 
of the special, free-trial offer. Request Folder IP-A. 


SIMCOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
430 RACE STREET e Offset and Static Engineers e PHILADELPHIA 
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Galvanotex plate casting box made 
for high temperatures needed in this 


GALVANOTEX 


in your shop will SAVE— 


new process. 


Guaranteed to do exactly all we claim for it, in the hands of 
a competent* operator, if GALVANOTEX should fail you 
in any of the following particulars we will gladly refund its 
price upon safe return of the equipment: Here’s what 


GALVANOTEX will do — 


&, 


Galvanotex will make your duplicate plates from type of 
10 pt and over, rules or zincs at a cost approximating 


TWO CENTS per square inch. 


. Galvanotex will make them for you in LESS than 15 


minutes per plate made! 


. Galvanotex gives you a copper-smooth plate from which 


you can print long runs without offset or noticeable wear, 
thus saving expensive type faces and electros. 


. Galvanotex will not injure original type or zincs. 
. Galvanotex makes it easy to double up long runs, saving 


type and time. 


. Galvanotex makes single large letters, ruled forms, deco- 


rations, with equal ease and assurance of perfect results 


EACH time. 


*By “‘competent”” we mean a person of average high-school 
perception and intelligence, trained in printing; NOT a spe- 
cially developed operative for Galvanotex. Such a man should 
teach himself Galvanotex in an hour’s time. 





® 





What IS this new 





Easily Operated 


Galvanotex is quickly con- 
nected with your powerline 
—or can be plugged into 
light sockets. 


There’s room for the whole 
equipment on an ordinary 
work table. 


Any well-trained printer who 
can read intelligently can 
learn to run it. 


Galvanotex Company 





GALVANOTEX 


? 


Galvanotex is an entirely new 

process for the making of cop- 

per-faced plates, accurately and 

speedily, from zinc etchings or 

type forms involving 10-point 
and larger. 


O 








Time —Type —Trouble— Money 


Special melting pot required 
by high temperatures used in 
Galvanotex. 


*250 


The complete Galvanotex 
equipment: melting pot, cast- 
ing box with tools for making 
plates up to 6x10 inches, and 
special materials enough for 
700 square inches of plates, 
sells for $250. 


Terms may be arranged. 





® 


Pays Its Way Quickly 


Galvanotex saves so much 
time usually spent holding 
jobs while forms go to and 
from the electrotypers — 


Galvanotex saves so much 
wear on expensive type faces 
by substituting for them in 
actual runs — 


Galvanotex saves so much 
type usually “dead” in hold- 
over jobs — that Galvanotex 
pays its way very quickly. 


277 CENTRAL AVE. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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FUTTTTTTUTURUT ICT IVT LOTT TTTONT 
Print Good Catalogs? 


© @brafisman, 


Geared Line-up Table 
Will Help You Produce a Better Job 
at a Considerable Saving in Time 

















The Precision Gauge of Printing Quality 
Is Setting a New Standard of Print- 
ing Practice Wherever Employed 


Whatever your specialty, you will be better able 
to maintain a high standard of both quality and 
speed with THE CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP 
TABLE in your plant. 

Printers who have installed THE CRAFTS- 
MAN just to make sure of their line-up and register 
have been agreeably surprised to find the work 
greatly improved and so much time saved that it 
has become a factor in their press production. 

Why not find out how THE CRAFTSMAN 
can perform your kind of work? Tell us your prob- 
lem, you will be under no obligation. 


CRAFTSMAN 


Line-up Table Corporation 


Makers of the World’s Leading Line-up Device 
for Printers and Lithographers 


49 River Street, Waltham, Mass. 


Eastern Office: 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Western Office: 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
IF YOU RUN SINGLE OR TWO COLOR MIEHLES YOU WILL BE 


INTERESTED IN AN ARTICLE ENTITLED, ‘“‘THE FOUNDATION 
OF DISTRIBUTION” BY JAMES WEST. SEND FOR IT, GRATIS 


UTILITY 


2-UNIT 


HEATERS 


are so efficient that it pays to scrap 
old-style burners. The printer who 
uses the cheap open-flame gas 
burners or the glowing coil electrics 
is losing money, for one burns a lot 
of paper and the other burns itself 
out, while both waste time — the 
most costly thing. You will be a 
loser if you do not write for circular 
of the 2-unit Utility Heaters. Sent 
on trial. 


Utility Humidizers 


control the moisture in the press- 
room, stopping paper stretching 
and shrinking and seventeen other 
pressroom nuisances. Write for a 
free copy of our Pressroom Fore- 
man’s Record, with instructions 
how to measure your humidity, and 
know what are the losses resulting 
from postponing air-conditioning 
in your plant. 

And remember that Utility 
Electric Neutralizers are sold by 
every branch of the American Type 
Founders Co. at half old prices. 

Ask the man. 


UTILITY HEATER CO. 


The concern that gives a five-year guarantee. @ © Makers of Gas 
and Electric Heaters, Neutralizers, Oxidizers and Utility Humidizers. 


239 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK 


S. Cooke Pty. Ltd. and Wm. Arkley, Melbourne, Australian Agents 
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UNIVERSAL APPEAL IN-— 























THE WORLD BOOK 


MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA — PICTORIAL 























because it is a source of 
knowledge,—and because the 
richly embossed and gold 

stamped Keratol binding will GOoD BINDINGS for de luxe 
withstand constant usage, and embossing and finishing, or for 


preserve, for future years, the ; 
useful contents so beautifully durable, daily wear as Catalog or 


aint Portfolio covers are made of 
The set illustrated is the 
President Special Edition, in 
red Keratol, published by 
W.F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 




















THE KERATOL COMPANY, 192 Tyler Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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MAXIMUM , | 
SPEED 125 ff THE 
STITCHES | O 
PER MINUTE 
* 


oo rr 
Sa <4 4 \ Wire Stitching Machine. ; For heavy wire stitching 
4 to a full seven-eighths inch 
The Favorite . . capacity and yet excellent 
Because | WY. for medium and thin pam- 
; phlet stitching. Four surface 
interchangeable cutters and 
reversible driver are unusual 
features that contribute to 
Write our nearest Selling House for prices continuous operation and 


and illustrated catalogue describing the full low maintenance EOst. 
line of Boston Wire Stitchers 





GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


AmericanType Founders Company 


Sold also in Mexico, South and Central America, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies by NATIONAL PAPER 


a em. ae AND TYPE COMPANY; in Canada by SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg 











i ccaeneenemainnieemiaectamen 
SET IN MEMBERS OF THE BERNHARD GOTHIC FAMILY 


No Ductor Troubles 


on BABCOCK Presses 


ON BABCOCK PRESSES, the ductor | 
roller transfers ink from the fountain roller to Automatic —4-roller, 28 x41 Hand-Fed — 4-roller, 28 x414 
a power-driven vibrator, instead of directly to 3-roller, 26 x40 32 x4514 
the ink plate. The ductor stays in contact with 2-roller, 2414x35 35 x50 
the vibrator during approximately one-half of 391554 

each cycle of the press. As a result, the ink is 43 x61 
broken up, mixed, and partially distributed, 4514x6414 
before it reaches the plate. 3-roller, 26x40 


This exclusive Babcock feature greatly im- 
proves distribution. Heavy forms can be run 
with less ink, with less danger of offset. 


Investigate this matter of ductor operation To The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 
fit P 460 West 34th Street, New York 


before buying a new cylinder press. It affects ‘ 
quality of presswork, as well as net production. _ —— i me —s mee: 
While you are about it, investigate all of Bab- eS ee 

: 4 : O The Babcock Automatic 
cock’s Fifteen Features. They are illustrated 1) The Sihenck SaCales Miesstal Tamer 
and described In a series of eleven new folders, O Babcock Automatic-Piling Cutters and Creasers 
which will be mailed to you on request. Please 


use the coupon. Name 





Firm. 











FACTORY, NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT Address 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


oe 
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MOLLOY CATALOG COVERS 


OREPE 


“That Catalog Cover Idea, 
Molloy developed, is certainly 
a winner ” Molloy Covers are specially designed 


for each catalog proposition after a careful 
consideration of the character of merchandise and trade to be sold. 

The ‘Mason Seals’ Catalog Cover, is a loose-leaf, post binder, of artifi- 
cial leather, beautifully embossed in cape grain, maroon color, with 
center panel in bronze. 

{|i The ‘Reeves Metal Ware’ Catalog Cover, for a case-bound book, is of 

| artificial leather, handsomely embossed in mission grain, of dark green 

Rees im color, with center and lower panels in green bronze and with back 
nena bone title in gold leaf. 

These are typical examples of Molloy Covers which are made for 
every type of catalog or other sales book, from the thin book of a few 
pages to the largest catalog with hundreds of pages. They are made for 
any type of binding, from case-bound books with thin flexible covers 
or stiff heavy boards, to any style of loose-leaf covers — ring-binders or 
post binders. 

Put your catalog problem up to Molloy Artists. Let them submit a 
cover idea that will add to the selling value of your book, creating a favor- 
able impression and reflecting the high quality of your line. There is a 
full range of materials and prices to suit your sales problem. 


FOR A SAMP'‘LE COVER 


5 MANUFAC TURING COL 7 pa aed 
‘Dover, Ohio, USA Flexible Covers r SS Artificial Leather 


Stiff Board Covers A ys Flexible Mocotan 
Loose-Leaf Covers See Hot Die Embossed Paper 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2859 North Western Avenue New York Address: 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
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The Laureate 
ea Platen Press 


} 
=” ‘ — . e 
a For the finest art printing (forms up to 
14”x 22") and for specialty printing of 
infinite variety. 
For printing large, heavy forms which 
demand unusual distribution, without 
double rolling. 
Write for complete information about 
modern LaurEaTE and Coit’s ARMORY 


LAUREATE 
PRINTING PRESS PRESSES. 


14”x 22” Inside Chase 
FRANKLIN 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS COM PANY, INC. 9 MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: 461 Eighth Avenue CHICAGO: 343 So. Dearborn Street 





=HIGH SPEED BRONZING 
With Any Press 


Showing Milwaukee Bronzer With Vertical 


Outstanding Features:—Heavy construction, portable, 
PACE: ba- Vel a-1-\e Mm Roll ob ae) oVA-Ur-0 ole Med (-1-0 0 WE) 0-1-1 0 Bo MO) ol -Me) 81-1 a-ha C0) 0 tee oe) 
loose bronze flying around—We erect and demonstrate 
machine on your floor. Write for prices and further details. 


324 Mineral St. C a. z H E N S C H E {. M F G. Cc 6) 7 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS WANT 
portfolios and catalogues 


Tuese Fine Examptes of du Pont Fabrikoid covers for portfolios 
were executed by Brewer-Cantelmo Company, Inc., New York City 


that get 
lustant Attention 


ND you can give them just what they want 
A if du Pont Fabrikoid is used as cover 
material. Customers who have had Fabrikoid- 
bound pieces know their value and specify it 
again. 


Many advantages with Fabrikoid 


It is a cover material of many advantages... 
du Pont Fabrikoid takes superfinishing in one 
or more colors. . . gold or ink stamping . . . air- 
brushing... printing . . . embossing. And it is 
most durable, is waterproof and can be washed. 

Try Fabrikoid on your next job. If your 
binding is done outside, we'll be glad to put 
you in touch with a binder who can give you 


original effects possible with du Pont Fabrikoid. 


Write for samples 


Write us for samples and information. Address: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Fab- 
rikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian 
subscribers address: Canadian Industries, Ltd., 


Fabrikoid Div. New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


FABRIKOID 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION” 
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aj Color Presses 
. Newspaper Presses 
Sy Cutting and Creasing 


Presses 


Direct Rotary and 
Offset Presses 


“Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit’? Newspaper Presses 


SCOTT Presses meet every print- 

ing need and every production 

requirement in every kind and 
size of printing plant. 











WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Brokaw Building 
1457 Broadway 


SCOTT “Straight-Unit” END FOLDER SEXTUPLE PRESS— CLASS VSD CHICAGO OFFICE, 1330 Monadnock Bldg. 





ee e Constant demand places this Thompson 
Concentrated Type Cabinet in the top ranks 


CTUALLY, we can show you how this compact, 
labor-saving and orderly cabinet will pay for 
itself in a very short time. 
Lowers your composing costs. Provides quicker 
service on jobs. Insures better workmanship. And 
these are only a few primary features of this very 
productive unit. 
Avoid useless confusion. End the waste of valu- 
able time. Cut out lost motion. Investigate this 
moderately priced cabinet now. Complete specifica- 
tions and price on request. 
Antique Oak or Olive Green Enamel Finish. 
No. 12113 Removable Working Top is standard equip- 
ment. On the bank are spacing materials cases as follows: 
No. 12007-A—Space and Quad Case for spaces and quads. 
No. 12007-B—Thin Copper and Brass Case for 14 point 
Copper Spaces and | point Brass Spaces. 
No. 12007-C—Lead and Slug Case to hold leads and slugs 
from 14 to 94 picas by ens. 

Removable working top is also equipped with a rack 
with numbered compartments to hold leads in lengths 
from 10 to 40 picas by ems, and of slugs in lengths from 
10 to 50 picas by ems. 
Body of cabinet has 46 California Job Cases and 2 Blank 
Cases. 


eat 


For Sale by Independent Dealers 


and Type Founders the World Over 
No. 12007 Cabinet 
(Case Side) 


e : | 
Lompson Cbeinet Ludington, Mich., U.S. A. 


MILLER & RICHARD OF CANADA, LTD. — Sole Agents for Canada 
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The Most Suitable Bindery 
Chair on the Market! 


Combines: 
Low Price — 
Comfort — 
Durability — 
Good Looks— 
Productiveness — 





No. 1018 


Seat, comfortable sad- 
dle style, 1412"x 14)", 
hardwood, finished 
mahogany orlight oak. 
Backrest — triple steel 
attached to continuous 
steel posts. Legs, heavy 
angle steel. Ball turned 
feet. Heights, 16”, 18’, 
20",22”,24",26". Steel 
parts finished dark ol- 
ive green enamel. 


No. 1018 
BINDERY CHAIR 





ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 


e Manufacturers of Angle Steel and Sheet Metal Equipment 
for Shop and Office 














Partial 
View 


of Guard 
Safeguard Your Hands 


Without them you cannot work, 


The Travelers Guard 


Is a positive safeguard for hand fed printing 
presses, designed by engineers of the Travelers 
Insurance Co., full automatic and should be 
especially installed in schools to protect the 
inexperienced operators. 

SIZES e 8x12” e 10x15” e 12x18” 


Write us for full information— 


THE NATIONAL SHERARDIZING 
and MACHINE COMPANY 


868 Windsor Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
Canadian Representative: Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd. 


NATIONS 


they come to the 


rom'7() 
LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 


For 700 years the world’s greatest markets 


10,000 EXHIBITORS and 200,000 buyers come from 
every important country of the world to attend the 
semi-annual Trade Fairs in Leipzig, Germany. The 
Spring Fair of 1931 opens March Ist. 


American buyers find these trips extremely profitable 
— 95% repeat their visits. This is strong evidence 
that your firm should cover the Leipzig Trade Fairs. 
Only by covering these fairs, can you know that you 
know what the whole world offers in your lines. In one 
week’s time you can shop all the markets of Europe 


and Asia. 


Among these exhibitors there are 900 firms showing 
the newest developments in the Graphic Arts, in books 
and bookmaking, in office appliances and stationery; 
275 exhibitors of advertising, packaging and packing 
materials. 

All exhibits are conveniently grouped to save your 
time. Both en route and in Leipzig every arrangement 
is made to insure you a profitable, convenient and 
comfortable trip. 


Please communicate with us for greater details on 
any lines in which you are interested. We can cooperate 
with you to such a degree that you will know, before 
you sail, just what you are seeking and how to find 
it in the minimum of time. Use the coupon below to 
secure more detailed information. Kindly indicate 
which lines interest you most. 














LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR, INC. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 


I am particularly interested in 
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BED and PLATEN 
ROTARY, OFFSET 
ALL ROLL FEED 


for Manufacturing 


Wrappers, Labels — Cellophane, gummed, parchment, tissue, 
tinfoil, waxed. 

Manifold Forms — Salesbooks, bills of lading, autographic 
register, fanfold forms. 

Bags — Tea and coffee—printing and bronzing only. 

Tickets — Amusement, cash fare, lottery for Southern coun- 
tries, mileage, commissary books. 

Folders — File. 

Index Cards — Ruling and cutting. 

Milk Bottle Caps 

Sheet Cutters — Intermittent feed and rotary. 

Slitters (Shear Cut) 


All visitors to Boston are welcome to our Plant 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. poston? Wassacusetrs 





: Steel Engraved 


Ps cil. Certificate Blanks ... Bond Blanks 
= Bordered Blanks . . . Coupon Sheets 


PRODUCED from steel plates by the regulation Bank- 
note process on fine Crane’s Bond Paper, Goes Steel 
Engraved Blanks possess that rich, valuable appearance 
which breathes intrinsic worth, builds prestige, and 
inspires confidence in every 

issue printed upon them. 











Goes Steel Engraved Blanks are 
carried constantly in stock, 
hand trimmed to register, 
ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Be prepared to get 

your share of this prof- 

itable Bond and Cer- 

tificate business. 

Writefor samples. 





Illustrated at left (opened 

and folded) a distinctive 
Bond Design, Series 5400. Carried 
in stock in blue, brown, green, 
orange; and a new Certificate 
Blank Design, Series 5500, also 
in four colors as noted above. 


Goe LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
; 35 West Glst Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Attention Value with 
METROPOLIS | commer: 


OF CHICAGO, INC. 
1138 The Merchandise Mart 


Sharp contrast between bold display and light, legible Mackenzie & Harris 
659 Folsom »Sireet 
text is here available. Metropolis Light has an elegance a meee ee 


and charm which conveys the atmosphere of quality, | 160 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N.Y. 

hile Metropolis Bold th d punch | Aten Aves Boom 

while |Vielropolis Do ossesses the vigor an unch 470 Alilantic Ave., Boston 

P Pp J v Emile Riehl & Sons 

18 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 

Kansas City Pirs Exc. 
714 Baltimore Avenue 


add a note of variety for headings that doubles the value pene 5 Ym 


of the series. In stock now. Send for complete showing. 1 ro ptf iy ng 


required for strong display The special long ascenders 





gy CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASS'N- INC. 
216 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET- NEW YORK 











THis Is THE SAW 


That Cuts a Full Galley 
of Variable Length Slugs 
in Thirty - Five Seconds 


For the first time—a composing 
room saw with an automatic feed; 
a saw that aligns a full galley of 
variable length slugs instantly; asaw 
that does 20 hours’ work in one! In- 
vestigate today the Rouse Band Saw! 


THIS IS THE SLUG 
—with the tapered projection! Write 


Cast at the end of the type line, it ba H - B- xX (@) U S E 


is engaged by a lever, instantly 
aligned and brought to the saw in ean d Co mpa ny 


this position—one simple move- : 
ment—quickly, rigidly, accurately ! 2214-16 Ward St., Chicago, Hl. 
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Save Numbering Impressions 


At so low a price for an all-steel, accurate numbering 
machine, it’s cheaper to run numbering jobs more 
“on” and save presswork with 

American’s Model 63. 

(Model 64, 6 wheels, only $10.00) 


5 
For Sale through all Supply Houses wheels 


NUMBERING 


MACHINE CO. 
224 Shepherd Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Branches: Chicago, Toronto, London, Paris 


FROM RUBBER TREE 


resi hincaeias NE W 
\\ WY PX Vg Catalog of Burco 


REPUBLIC Loose-Leaf 




















NZ 


I LANMNN 


>No 





Hand Engraved Rubber Plates D ‘ 
PRINT BETTER evices 
Printers are using Republic Hand Engraved F . 
Rubber Plates because it enables them to in- resh from the bindery pon 
— apiece = se mogy heretofore the plate cost th € 1 ? 3 0-1 9 3 1 B urco 
made it prohibitive. 
Republic Rubber Plates are made to fit any Ca ta | ie) 3 of Loo S€- L € af 
press and the plates will wear from 100,000 to 
which comes in patent base or type high. mation on the comp lete 
eae” our nearest branch for further infor- ; B urco | n e; in cl ud i n g 
Republic Engraving & Designing Co. Visual Selling binders. 7248s of balf-tone illustra- 
718 Atlantic Avenue 214 North Sixth Street a A , ° 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 156 Second Street A  "equest to sales, advertis- binders. Catalog is bound in a 
ae pare rich red and black cover color- 
Ing p 8 decorated by the Burk-Art 
executives. Process. 


crease their business from 25% to 50%. 
250,000 impressions. Devices. Contains infor- 
400-402 N. Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill. tions and descriptions of a 
THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 


Why? Because it gives them a chance to 
We also serve the printers with our material 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI Catalog mailed free upon quality line of Loose-Leaf 
Larned at Second » Detroit, Michigan 














Little drops of water. When pressroom windows are tight in the 
winter, you can’t depend on a bucket to “‘pail” them into the air. 
But you can depend on Bahnson’s Humidifiers to rise scientifi- 
cally to every hot and cold weather occasion. To prevent static 
—rollers from cracking—stock from shrinking and stretching. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


93 Worth Street, New York City 
General Offices and Factory, WINSTON-SALEM,N. C. 
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LUI i 
Show him a perfect proof 


ACCURATE test and proofing presses are building up a business for 
printers. e The perfect proof has a great sales value for it wins the 
confidence of your customer. ¢ The accurate test proof cuts costs 
in the press room. All printing surface errors are detected and 
corrected before the form is taken to the production press and 


makeready time —the most costly 






































non-productive time in the plant 


—can be cut to a minimum. 


VANDERCOOK « SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press a a 
904 North Kilpatrick Ave. e CHICAGO Bs. . | No. 320 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS ; | Size 20x241, 
Europe: eae - 
Baker Sales Co., London, England oT ome : } No. 325 
Canada: ; Size 25x24! 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Australia and New Zealand: 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne 


6 


Write for complete cataiog 


VANDER COOK GD veces. rove 


the largest and most scien- 


Proot Presses ; tifically designed factory for 


the purpose in the world. 


e ey E V E N T E E N M 4p D E L Ss e : Visitors are always welcome. 


















































Vandercook proof presses are now in use in the great majority of major printing plants 
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THE UNIVERSAL JOGGER CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS 


because It saves 1/3 the Time 
required for interleaving single 
sheets. 


Sturdy — Efficient — Low Priced. 
Lowers costs on large orsmall jobs. 


Write for descriptive folder. .The 
Universal Jogger complete is only 
$150 F.O.B. Minneapolis. 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., Inc. 
322 So. Fourth Street - - Minneapolis, Minn. 


JRIANG LE 


AUGUST = 
< g 











New AIll Metal 


HICKOK Ruling Machine OU HAVE TRIED many 


with wonderful speed and accuracy metallic inks—but have 
you tried Triangle’s? Send 
2500 to 7000 sheets per hour, depending on kind of ruling. trial order and witness the 
It occupies only one-half the floor space of the old style miracle of a perfect-working, 
machine. Does perfect ruling. Has four beams. Complete Telephone: READY-MIXED metallic 


We offer to the trade this new machine with a speed of 


with Feeder and Electric Sheet Dryer. Eighty per cent of 
all job ruling can be done on this machine. 


Write for circular and price. TRIANGLE INK G COLOR Co., INC. 
THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 26-30 FRONT STREET BROOKLYN,N. Y. 


Western Service: 13 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. New England Service: 231-33 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
—— Ss 
CARMICHAEL / oii. Pam 
Presses, Rotary Presses... 


1. Eliminate from one-third to one-half of the 
RELIEF BLANKET makeready tine. 


eal 2. Relieve strain on presses. 
3. Protect plates and type from undue wear. 
4. Pay for themselves in from thirty to ninety days. 
Write for Booklet and Price List 5. Easy to apply and easy to use. 
6. Will not form a matrix, no matter how long the run. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET CO., Atlanta, Georgia 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 311 MILLS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Triangle 3770-71 —_ ink right in your own plant. 
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tiller Simple 


20X26 AUTOMATIC PRESS 





n Retrospect 


RECENT survey by Miller representatives, of ‘‘Miller-ized’’ shops 
throughout the country (shops operating batteries of Miller 
Simplex, High-Speed and Master-Speed Automatic Units), 

reveals the surprising fact that approximately 95% of these progressive 
firms produced a larger volume of business in 1930 than in 1929. 


Supporting this statement our sales records show that 106 of these 
“Miller-ized”’ shops, during this period, purchased additional Miller 
Units aggregating in value a sum approximating $1,000,000.00. 


Speedy production and low-cost operation are the two main factors 
contributing to the business-building prestige enjoyed by “‘Miller-ized”’ 
shops throughout the past year of depression. The answer is obvious 
—“MILLER-IZE!” 

Write today for the Miller descriptive literature, 
samples of work, facsimile letters from users and 
other interesting data, mailed free on request. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


ATLANTA, 150 Forsyth St., S. W. DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
BOSTON, 470 Atlantic Avenue LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Street 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street SAN FRANCISCO, 525 Sansome Street 


Miller Printing Machinery of Canada,Ltd., Toronto ¢ F.T.Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney ¢ Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London 
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Price-cutting: Prize Red Herring 


of the Printing Industry 





s@] By COLEMAN N.EVERETT [ie 


evil of the printing industry? Trea- 

son it is, I suppose, even to doubt 
the widespread harm of such a popular 
black sheep as price-cutting. But I will 
not fret about that. I’ve seen too many 
plausible but unsound beliefs of the in- 
dustry “walk the plank” during recent 
times. It’s high time for printshop own- 
ers and executives to see their vital prob- 
lems clearly and forget the minor evils, 
even though tradition be upset. 

Let us define our terms. What is a 
price-cutter? He’s a printer who, as the 
industry means it, sells his printing at a 
price which allows him no profit or which 
even goes below his actual cost of pro- 
duction. He operates on the same eco- 
nomic theory as the proverbial clothing 
merchant: “A fine overcoat! Only twenty 
dollars—it set me back twenty-five! 
How can I do it and make money? Ah, 
because I sell so many of them!” 

The price-cutter ordinarily does any- 
thing to get an order, promising himself 
to make it up on the next buyer. Some- 
times he does; but more often he does 
not. Every profession or trade has these 
back-alley members, those who operate 
on the outer margin of the business. And 
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Price-cutting 1S a most serious 


problem of this trade. It 1s also 
the standard alibi for difficulties 


which printers cannot solve, or 

the solutions for which involve 

too much mental exertion or too 

much revision of plant produc- 

tion methods. Does this happen 
to apply in your case? 


the shady edge of any industry, remem- 
ber, is the last stop this side of commer- 
cial oblivion. There, teetering perilously 
on the narrow brink of bankruptcy, you 
find the price-cutter. 

Can this unheroic figure—this poor 
business man already half obliterated 
from the commercial scene—this human 
demonstration of unsound economic the- 
ories—be the fearsome ogre which dom- 
inates the thoughts and conversations of 
printers? If so, the condition reflects dis- 
creditably upon the structural sound- 
ness of the printing industry. If it be a 
false picture, let’s uncover the truth. 


Who is the price-cutting printer? Are 
you a price-cutter? You don’t have to 
guess; your office records tell the com- 
plete tale. And how about your reputable 
printer-friends; are they price-cutters? 
Not often, I will venture. Business repu- 
tation is usually built upon respect for a 
man’s ethics and practices, When re- 
spect crumbles, his reputation disinte- 
grates with it. The crumbling may be 
slow, but it is certain. 

The discussion up to this point might 
suggest that I discount the harmful ef- 
fects of price-cutting. I could not hon- 
estly do that. If every printer could see 
price-cutting and its inevitable results 
for the price-cutter as vividly as I do, 
there would be no price-cutting! 

I know that price-cutting is going on 
every day. I know that honest, reputa- 
ble printers lose orders regularly to the 
price-cutting printers. But I also know 
that printers’ safes are blown open in the 
stilly night; printers’ checks are forged 
or raised, and printers’ automobiles are 
stolen. Disreputable printers and the 
out-and-out wolves of commerce prey 
upon the well established and ethical 
printer, either through unethical prac- 
tices or by depredations clearly outside 
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the law. It is one of the penalties of 
participation in business. 

Then why do so many printers set up 
price-cutting as the one unconquerable 
evil of the industry? First, price-cutting 
is a safe topic of conversation. It is like 
the weather: Everyone talks about it, 
but no one does anything. You deliver a 
noble oration before fellow-printers con- 
cerning the orders you’ve lost to price- 
cutters. You state what you believe to 
be the truth. Probably the fact is that 
some of your lost orders went to price- 
cutters and some of them did not. Of 
course competitors’ names are not men- 
tioned. Your listeners can’t deny these 
generalities, and they won’t try to. They 
have a warm feeling for every brother- 
printer suffering from this curse of the 
industry. Moreover, each is awaiting a 
chance to narrate his own price-cutting 
afflictions. When conversation is desired, 
price-cutting is the accepted self-starter. 

Second, price-cutting is the prize red 
herring of the printing industry. The 
charge of price-cutting, dragged across 
the trail, usually diverts attention from 
matters which will not stand close scru- 
tiny. Many a printer, having the frail- 
ties of other human beings, is prone to 
alibi numerous failures which properly 
should be charged to his own incompe- 
tent business or production methods. 

Particularly does this apply to pro- 
duction costs. You state that a certain 
order was lost to a price-cutting com- 
petitor. But perhaps your competitor 
took that order at his price and made a 
reasonable profit! Perhaps his reduced 
production costs, made possible by high- 
speed modern equipment, enable him to 
undersell you ethically and profitably 
on every order you estimate. He is not 
a price-cutter—he is simply a smarter 
printer and business man! 

My double-edged premise, then, is but 
this: (1) Printers are wasting too much 
energy and oratory upon the subject 
of price-cutting. (2) A concentration of 
thought and action upon the weak links 
of the printer’s own office and plant is 
his greatest need today. 

The overrated significance of price- 
cutting is suggested by the conclusions 
which may reasonably be based upon 
returns on questionnaires recently dis- 
tributed by an important printers’ asso- 
ciation. As summarized by the secretary 
of that association, the findings which 
apply to this discussion are as follows: 
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High Resolve 


By JOHN J. FISHER 


HAT I shall put aside every 
yrs all false steps; all 
worries; all hatreds and follies 
and jealousies; forget all dis- 
appointments and heartbreaks 
of the past year, and put all 
that has hitherto handicapped 
me out of my life forever. 

That this year I shall stand 
four-square to the world. I will 
be as fair with the man at the 
other end of the sale as with 
myself. I will be clean in my 
thought, honest, earnest, true. 

That I shall seek to better 
my best, to top my last success, 
to improve and fit myself, to 
do the biggest thing possible 
and make this a red-letter year. 
Thereby I will lift my life to 
the level of my highest gift— 
to be somebody with all my 
might. To make myself the man 
I ought to be and can be shall 
be my daily aim. I shall be kind 
and considerate, genuine, cour- 
teous, true—lending a helping 
hand wherever possible. 

Manhood can outweigh all 
wealth, overtop all titles, and 
is greater than a career. What- 
ever happens this year, I shall 
endeavor to be a man. 




















A number of printing establishments 
equipped with automatic presses are de- 
veloping in that city, several of these 
plants being operated without compos- 
ing room or bindery. Printing plants of 
this character are primarily interested in 
long runs on relatively small sizes of 
work, such as business forms, broad- 
sides, and one- and two-color folders. 
Large production of good-quality work, 
possible only with modern automatic 
equipment, so reduces production costs 
that these firms have been able—profit- 
ably—to draw a considerable volume of 
business from the books of the medium- 
sized establishments. 

Again, a few of the larger printing 
plants in that city are installing presses 
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which produce work in four colors at the 
rate of about two thousand an hour. But 
these plants also have two-color presses 
which were originally installed to handle 
the orders now turned out on the four- 
color presses. Work formerly produced 
with one-color presses has been shifted 
to the two-color machines to fill the gap. 
and the one-color presses are left idle. 
Thus these larger firms develop a sud- 
den interest in obtaining for the idle 
presses a type of printing they had never 
gone after before: small catalogs, pric: 
lists, etc. And through efficient salesmen 
and selling methods such plants have 
taken a large volume of such business 
from medium-sized printing plants hav- 
ing only limited production. The smaller 
plants may look upon these successful 
competitors as price-cutters, whereas 
the competing firms probably are mak- 
ing a nice profit on their lower prices. 
Do you see the significance of this 
situation as regards price-cutting? It’s 
merely this: The all-powerful ogre that 
is facing every printer is not price-cut- 
ting; it is high production costs! Price- 
cutting is and always will be one of your 
problems, of course; but it is not the 
dominant problem. Competitors’ price- 
cutting will never throw you into bank- 
ruptcy if your production costs are 
within reason. But uncontrolled produc- 
tion costs can force your business into 
the receivers’ hands even although you 
never lose one order to a price-cutter. 
And so I say to every serious-minded 
printer: Forget about price-cutting! Ig- 
nore the cur at your heels, but defend 
yourself against the tiger! If you do not 


_ have a cost system of any kind, instal 


one immediately—know your costs in- 
stead of guessing at them. Check your 
machinery and equipment thoroughly, 
conscientiously. Remember that the op- 
eration of obsolete machines hurts only 
you. It keeps your costs at levels where 
every progressive printer with modern 
equipment can with no difficulty under- 
bid you without price-cutting. 

Get right down to fundamentals of 
printshop management. Spend all your 
thought and energy upon essentials and 
forget the froth. Price-cutting will still 
remain the convenient red herring for 
many printers—the plausible alibi for 
their own incompetency. Well, let them 
trail it to their hearts’ content. You're 
too busy developing a profitable busi- 
ness to live in the dead past! 





Additional Comments on Business 
Conditions in Our Industry 
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By MILTON F. BALDWIN 
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be produced to prove that printers in 


IGURES for sixteen cities, showing ‘The fusst of these two discussions was 4 per cent in profit.” If evidence could 
Re: estimated percentage of print- 


ing sales volume for each city for 
the first nine months of 1930 as com- 
pared with that of the same period of 
1929, were presented in our December 
issue. These statistics were of course not 
as comprehensive as one might desire— 
the ideal compilation of sales volume 
would be based upon the plainly impos- 
sible task of gathering sales data from 
every printer in each city. However, the 
figures offered have special significance 
because they comprise the first definite 
statistics presented to disclose the truth 
about the state of business conditions in 
the printing industry. 

Sometimes the information received 
beyond press date does not support the 
earlier statements. Reports from print- 
ing-association secretaries in five other 
cities have been received since the De- 
cember number appeared. Richmond re- 
ports that the sales volume for the first 
nine months of 1930 is believed to be 
about the same as that for the equivalent 
period of 1929. Statistics gathered for 
Newark indicate an average decrease in 
volume of 4.3 per cent. Denver, making 
the comparison on a basis of ten months 
instead of nine, computes the decrease 
as being 9.7 per cent. Milwaukee esti- 
mates that a 10 per cent loss in volume 
constitutes an accurate figure. No esti- 
mate is given for San Francisco, but the 
comment is made that the loss of busi- 
ness “was not by any means as serious 
as some of the noise made about it.” 

The average for the sixteen cities re- 
ported in December was a 5.8 per cent 
decrease in sales volume. We compiled 
a new average covering twenty cities and 
including the figures offered by Rich- 
mond, Newark, Denver, and Milwaukee. 
What is it? Exactly the same—S.8 per 
cent! Which may reasonably be taken 
as indicating that the first average given 
in these columns is reliable. 


published in the issue for December 


Consideration of profit, as one factor 
usually affected by the declining sales of 
printing, was intentionally avoided in 
the December discussion, the thought 
being that if that article conveyed the 
truth as to the slight decrease in sales 
volume it would have achieved all that 
could be expected of one article. Un- 
doubtedly the rate of profit has been in- 
fluenced by conditions in many cities. 
At first thought one might decide that 
the rate of profit would decline as com- 
petition became fiercer. 

This idea has been supported by the 
statements of numerous printers with 


general had cut their rate of profit, then 
it would mean that the amount of print- 
ing sold was even greater than indicated 
by the 5.8 per cent comparative decrease 
in volume recorded. 

But there are other angles to the ques- 
tion of rate of profit, as indicated in a 
letter from D. A. Sweeney, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Indianapolis Ty- 
pothetae. He writes as follows: 

“We appreciate your efforts in gath- 
ering material of this nature, and com- 
mend you for it. We are of the belief, 
however, that increases or decreases in 
sales volume do not tell the complete 
story. The element of profit earned on 
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whom we have had frequent contact. It 
is also reflected in the letter depicting 
the situation in San Antonio, one sen- 
tence of which reads, “While conditions 
locally are not good, by pushing a little 
harder we have been able to maintain 
our sales at a sacrifice of about 314 to 


these fluctuations is mighty important, 
and frequently plants strive for volume 
regardless of profit received. 

“A survey covering thirty-two plants 
in Indianapolis and applying to sales 
volume and profit earned for the period 
which began on January 1 and ended 
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September 30, 1929, is now completed, 
and a comparison made upon the same 
basis for the like period of 1930. The 
results have proved rather startling. A 
study of the report we are enclosing will 
disclose the information that, despite 
the 4.28 per cent decrease in sales vol- 
ume, actual profit earned increased over 
nine thousand dollars and the percent- 
age earned increased .72 per cent. 

“We have analyzed thirty of these 
thirty-two reports for the comparative 
periods, and the results are interesting. 
In these analyses eight plants showed in- 
creased profits and also increased sales. 
Four plants increased their profits and 
decreased their sales, which by itself 
proves that it can be done. Four plants 
showed decreased profits and increased 
sales. This statement bears out the fact 
that profit is elusive when striving for 
volume at a price. Fourteen companies 
showed decreased profits and decreased 
sales. This last analysis might be con- 
sidered as picturing a natural situation.” 

It is interesting to note, as a conclud- 
ing thought regarding profits, that the 
Cuneo Press, Chicago, for the first nine 
months of 1930 yielded net earnings of 
$5.47 a share of stock as compared with 
$5.83 for the same period of 1929. 

$A 
How Printing Ranks in 
Price-cutting 

Although printers may feel that the 
printing industry because of its natural 
characteristics is the most competitive of 
all businesses, William Metzker, of the 
Milwaukee Typothetae, says that this is 
not a fact, and he exhibits the following 
proof for his statement. 

According to an article written by 
A. A. Habben in the bulletin of the Soci- 
ety of Industrial Engineers on the sub- 
ject “Does Competition Fix Prices?” it 
is stated that 79 per cent of 850 com- 
panies questioned indicated that price- 
cutting was a major problem. The order 
of industries based on the intensity of 
this factor, namely, price-cutting, is very 
interesting. They rank as follows: 

(1) Chemicals; (2) textiles; (3) lum- 
ber and wood products, and brass and 
bronze products; (4) stone, clay, and 
glass products; (5) PRINTING; (6) 
food products; (7) paper; (8) iron and 
steel products; (9) leather; (10) ma- 
chinery.—From the St. Joseph Valley 
(Ind.) Typothetae “Bulletin.” 
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Typographic Scoreboard 
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Subject: December 8 Issue of Vogue 
107 Half- and Full-Page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 
Garamond (T) 

Light, 14; Bold, 5 
Futura (M) 

Regular, 11; Light, 7 
Bodoni (M) 

Regular, 10; Bold, 6 
Kabel (M) 

Regular, 2; Bold, 2; Light, 5 
Caslon Old Style (T) 
Bernhard (M) 

Light, 2; Bold, 2; Cursive, 1 
Scotch Roman (T) 

Goudy (T) 

Light, 1; Bold, 2 


Light, 1; Bold, 2 
Monotype Cochin (M) 


Light, 2; Bold, 1 
Kennerley (T) 
Lutetia (T) 
Metropolis (M) 
Astree (M) 

Binney (T) 
Champleve Italic (M) 
Parisian (M) 

Nicolas Cochin (M) 
Bookman (T) 

Sphinx (M) 

Cloister Old Style (T) 
Granjon (T) 


Ads set in traditional types. .. . 
Ads set in modernistic types. . . 


Of the thirty-nine ads credited to 
traditional types the display of thir- 
teen was modernistic. Inversely, the 
display of four advertisements cred- 
ited to modern types was set in tra- 
ditional faces. 


Norte: In addition three of the adver- 
tisements, of which two would be 


considered as modernistic, were hand 


lettered. 
Weight of Type 
Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in medium-face 
Ads set in bold-face 


Style of Layout 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic. .. . 
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advertisements—80 per cent—were 


Illustrations 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic.... 


(There were no illustrations in two of 
the advertisements.) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic.. . . 


The interesting feature of this 
analysis is that Garamond has held 
first place, although, whether it 
may seem strange or logical, the 
first six places are held by the same 
faces and in the same order. Of 
these the sans serifs collectively 
score a gain of 3, Bodoni, 2, and 
Garamond 4 per cent. Caslon did 
not stage the customary comeback 
but dropped to 5% from 7, the lat- 
ter being a drop from 14 per cent. 

The typographical analysis of the 
New York Art Directors Club’s re- 
cent exhibition of the fifty outstand- 
ing advertisements of the year, of 
course, suggested by this score- 
board, and presented by Heller- 
Edwards, Incorporated, of that city, 
in a folder, is very interesting in this 
connection. After stating that forty 


set throughout in the same series, 
the bold and the italic of the family 
being used for emphasis, it lists 37 
of the advertisements as being set 
in types of traditional style and 13 
in faces considered as modernistic, 
as follows: Garamond, 20; Bodoni, 
11; Futura, 7; Caslon, 3; Book- 
man, 2; Cochin, 2; Erbar, 2; Eve, 
1; Blado and Poliphilus, 1; Clois- 
ter, 1. While Garamond frequently 
leads in the compilations of this 
Scoreboard—which considers every 
advertisement, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent—it has not dominated in any 
instance as it does in the selected 
advertisements utilized in the Art 
Directors Club exhibition. 






































Careful Direction of Salesmen Helps 
Toward Better Management 





a3] By C.W.SCHNEIDEREITH _ {3 


OU, AS executives in your busi- 

Y nesses, can remain within the four 

walls of your plants and direct 
with considerable certainty the very im- 
portant element of finance. You can also 
remain within those four walls and di- 
rect with considerable certainty the mat- 
ter of labor. You can stay within those 
same four walls and direct with even 
more certainty, according to how well 
organized your plant might be, the mat- 
ter of production. A given unit of money ; 
a given unit of men; a given unit of ma- 
chinery—add them up and put them in 
motion, and you can pretty well deter- 
mine what is coming out at this end. 

You can likewise sit within those same 
four walls and attempt to direct selling. 
True, you have a given number of men; 
you have a given amount of material to 
work with—but you can’t with any de- 
gree of certainty determine what is com- 
ing out of this end. Why? Because there 
has been no science yet evolved that will 
permit me with any accuracy to deter- 
mine what is going to happen in your 
minds when I say or do a certain thing. 

True, there are certain averages which 
we can bank on. Our good friend Wat- 
son Gordon has crystallized that into— 
well—almost a little anecdote, when he 
said that he could set a fellow on the cor- 
ner of Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way, and haye him open his mouth at 
regular intervals and say, “I am selling 
printing; I am selling printing.” If he 
has a pad adjusted to his chest or back, 
somebody will come up to him and write 
an order on the pad. 

There is always a definite relationship 
between the number of calls we will 
make and the number of orders that will 
result therefrom. More calls, more or- 
ders. We are quite likely to ask, What 
kind of orders and what price orders? 
Therefore this matter of sales direction 





An address must be especially 
valuable to justify abstracting 


for this magazine. Such is the 
case with this U.‘T. A. talk 


looms up in tremendous proportions to 
those of us who would administer our 
printing businesses intelligently, eco- 
nomically, and successfully. 

Five years ago, in our organization in 
Baltimore, we hardly knew the defini- 
tion of the term “sales direction.” We 
had no considerable sales problem, and, 
as you would characterize the position, 
we used no salesmen. Then, as some- 
times occurs in the printing business 
and in other businesses, something hap- 
pened which gave us a considerable jolt, 
and presently there appeared in our or- 
ganization a salesman; at some later 


date, two salesmen; a little later, three, 
and now there are four salesmen. 

Ellsworth Geist, of Baltimore, within 
the past month gave us a most excellent 
talk, the basis of which was the charac- 
terization of the types of salesmen we 
might find in our organization. He listed 
four very distinct types. He plead with 
those of us who were interested in sales 
direction that, if any one of those types 
was now successfully employed, to keep 
him successfully employed rather than 
change his type of selling. 

One type of salesman sold on the ele- 
ment of personal kindness, wherein he 
aroused among his clients a sense of ap- 
preciation of his efforts in their behalf. 

A second type of salesman was the 
bloodhound type, who could smell an or- 
der and keep his nose right down on the 
track of that order until it was landed. 
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A third type of salesman was the man 
who sold because of his intimate and 
complete knowledge of printing technic. 
The fourth type of salesman was the 
man who sold through social position. 
Mr. Geist truthfully stated that each 
one of those men might be successful in 
his own particular field of selling appeal. 
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agraphs of the working directions for 
this list, which are as follows: 

“From the total list of prospects, the 
salesman is assigned certain calls to 
make each week so that all prospects are 
contacted at regular intervals. The calls 
assigned are given to the salesman on 
the weekly call list. The names entered 
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The weekly call list used by Schneidereith salesmen 


In our organization we have three of 
those four. If any of you gentlemen have 
any splendid social connections, possibly 
we can use you. We still lack that type. 

A year or two ago we found out that 
our solicitation was quite haphazard. 
There was no actual direction of it. We 


on this call list are secured from the call 
record card, which is explained later. 
“This sheet is turned in at the end of 
each week to the sales manager, thus giv- 
ing a brief story of the salesman’s work 
for the week, and permitting the man- 
ager to see if he can offer any suggestions 
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Call record card used by the Schneidereith company 


thought there was. Gradually there was 
evolved a very crude and simple system 
that justified our size and type of busi- 
ness, which was designed to control 
whom we should call upon, when, and 
how often; and then, at the end of some 
period, enable us to check that against 
the tangible sales results. 

First was designed the simple little 
weekly call list for salesmen, as repro- 
duced herewith. I will read just two par- 


or help on those calls already made or on 
the follow-up calls to be made later. In 
cases where calls have not been covered, 
or where the individual was out, the 
company name is transferred to the next 
week’s list so that all calls will eventu- 
ally have been made.” 

In our files we have the 5 by 8 card 
reproduced herewith, and that is the per- 
manent record card on which the record 
of calls and the results of those calls are 
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transferred. At the end of the year we 
can find out just about how much time 
has been devoted to each prospect or ac- 
count, and whether in our opinion that 
has been sufficient as compared to the 
amount of business we have secured from 
the account. It will also reveal the inter- 
esting information as to whether we are 
probably spending too much time upon 
that prospect even though we might now 
have or be able to get all his business. 

In order to be able intelligently to 
consider that, we break down all of our 
accounts from our ledgers and classify 
all of our accounts under $100, between 
$100 and $150, between $200 and $250, 
and so on up. Weare able then to lay the 
one alongside the other and tell with con- 
siderable accuracy just how much time 
we feel we should devote to an account. 

Summarizing what this little system 
might do for you, I would say that with 
these two forms it is possible to secure: 
(1) Control of calls a day for each sales- 
man. (2) Control of calls a prospect a 
year. (3) Knowledge of average number 
of calls a sale. (4) Knowledge of wheth- 
er the salesman is keeping up to his calls 
and also his sales quotas. 

Many companies have proved that the 
number of calls a salesman makes has a 
direct relation to the volume of his sales. 
Therefore, if a salesman can be given a 
call quota as well as a sales quota there 
is no reason why there should not be a 
greater chance of the sales quota being 
made, especially when the salesman is 
guided and helped in thecalls to be made. 

Thus we gave individual direction to 
all of the four men of our organization 
who were engaged in selling; but we felt 
the need of something else—the need to 
codrdinate and interlace all of that ef- 
fort, and to secure the advantage of the 
opinion and advice of one salesman re- 
garding possibly someone else’s accounts. 
Then from a meeting we attended we 
took back with us the practical idea of 
holding staff meetings. 

It so happens that Tuesday night is 
known as Typothetae or Organization 
Night.One Tuesday is Sales Club Night; 
another is the Craftsmen Club; another 
the Typothetae. That left one Tuesday 
open. So the first Tuesday of each month 
was selected for our meetings. 

We meet at one of our homes, and 
7:45 is the time of our meeting. Who 
come there? The four salesmen—I in- 
clude myself in that, but that is putting 
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it on thick—and our office manager, 
because he is quite often called upon 
to handle sales that come into the office. 
Likewise, he has much to do with the 
handling of our business through the of- 
fice. He is the secretary of the meeting 
and keeps the minutes. He is designated 
as the responsible party to bring to that 
meeting any material that we need. 

In order to make the thing very sober 
and keep it within a certain balance, and 
not wake up two hours later and find we 
have discussed football or baseball, we 
devised an order of business, as follows: 

(1) Reading of the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting. (2) A report upon last 
month’s sales volume and a comparison 
with the previous period. (3) A review 
of calls made during the past month. 
(4) A discussion of new prospects for 
the coming month—in other words, the 
new prospects that appear on our sheets. 
(5) The servicing of active accounts. 
(6) The servicing of advertising agen- 


Cover, greatly reduced, of the biennial pub- 
lication of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union described in 
the article to be found at the right 


cies. (7) A discussion of our own adver- 
tising that is current for that month or 
projected. (8) A consideration of anni- 
versary prospects.* (9) A discussion of 
office operations. (10) Business for the 
good of our organization. 


*We are trying to build up a background of 
a file of anniversaries for all of our prospects, 
so that if, on next October 1st, we find that an 
account or a prospect is to celebrate his twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary, we will begin probably a 
year ahead to whet that gentleman’s appetite 
for a very fine brochure, or whatever may be 
necessary, in our opinion, adequately to express 
that anniversary celebration. 
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“The Book of Art Printing”: 
a Notable Production 


'® OF the particularly noteworthy 
achievements in the field of the 
graphic arts during 1930 was production 
of “The Book of Art Printing,” the 
biennial publication published by the 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union, which the title page 
states is dedicated to the development 
of craftsmanship and progress in the 
printing industry. 

Always an interesting book and an 
exemplar of the finest in printing, espe- 
cially in presswork, the present issue ap- 
peals to THE INLAND PRINTER as being 
expressive of a greater degree of artistry, 
all features considered, than any previ- 
ous one. Particularly is the typography 
more characterful and lively than here- 
tofore. It is an effort in the direction of 
stimulating interest in good printing and 
developing a superior craftsmanship, as 
well as efficiency, which will stand to the 
credit of the organization, of its Tech- 
nical Trade School located at Pressmens 
Home, Tennessee, of the students by 
whom the work was done under condi- 
tions which it is stated could exist in any 
properly regulated plant, and finally of 
Thomas E. Dunwody, the director, on 
whom rested the responsibility for the 
production of this volume. 

The cover, printed in four colors and 
black, and also embossed, on double- 
thick grained stock, is unusually strik- 
ing. It extends outside the text pages, 
which are 9 by 12 inches, and is turned 
in at the open front and back sides, thus 
adding an effect of greater weight. While 
the design, as our illustration indicates, 
is a bit alien, the manifest excellence of 
the art and execution compensates satis- 
factorily for that feature. 

An unusually interesting effect is de- 
veloped in the decorative treatment of 
the pages of text, which the accompany- 
ing illustration scarcely more than sug- 
gests, through printing the rules in soft 
hues. Those in the narrow band at the 
back of each page are, in order, blue, 
lemon yellow, and red-orange. Named in 
order also, those at the front are red- 
orange, orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
purple-blue. On this side the rules in 
each color form a band approximately 
half an inch wide. The curved decora- 


tive feature over the complete band is 
achieved by printing a light screen plate 
in black along with the type matter. In 
the large original page the effect is at- 
tractive and interesting and not objec- 
tionably disturbing. 

The text continues after eight unnum- 
bered pages to page 104. Page process 


if fo the men who gave the ines and fortunes 10 
~ found a nation free from the caste and social tyranny of the 


old world 
Since colonial days America has made industrial itndes 


symbol of industry itt history os being 
Nitec matenal gccomplshments, 


paliatc America 
in its modern sense. is practicathy an Am rican 


These somewhat sketchy dogerwations | arm setting down 
a am understructure to the atertion ther 


ish: 


oO rir. BY Seb ag ee 
Characteristic text page from the notable 
book referred to in the accompanying text 


illustrations, manifestly chosen with in- 
telligence not merely for their value as 
pictures but as demonstrations of crafts- 
manship in platemaking and presswork, 
appear as inserts. In the advertising sec- 
tion of 160 pages which follows, inserts 
demonstrating a number of illustration 
ideas in different processes, including 
offset, of course, appear more frequently 
even than in the text pages. These are 
not only valuable as exemplifying possi- 
bilities of the different processes but as 
typifying the most excellent workman- 
ship and hence have value as standards 
for comparison of merit. 

The articles—for the most part by 
heads of leading concerns manufactur- 
ing or distributing material and equip- 
ment used by printers, especially in their 
pressrooms—though they are short, con- 
tain much that is worth reading. It is as 
a demonstration of what is excellent and 
beautiful in the graphic arts that this 
fine volume will be treasured by those 
who are fortunate enough to obtain 
copies of the production. 












































































































































































































































EDITORIAL CHAT 


True Greatness 


No real printer can enter the great 
new plant of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, gaze down the long cathe- 
dral-like corridor, visit in the office of 
some executive, and walk through the 
buzzing workrooms, without being 
proud of the craft to which he belongs. 

Furthermore, he cannot do those 
things without contemplating what ge- 
nius, what intelligence, what knowl- 
edge, what business ability must have 
been necessary to develop, and remain 
necessary to maintain, the position of 
this unit in an industry of which from 
within we too often hear complaint. 

It is more than passing strange that 
perhaps the most successful printing 
company in America—Donnelley’s— 
should burn $4,000 worth of brand- 
new, perfect books just to make good 
on advance advertising to the effect 
that the editions would be limited to 
one thousand copies. 

It would not seem materially to in- 
jure purchasers of the books, one a fine 
edition of ‘‘Moby Dick,”’ if more than 
the anticipated thousand copies were 
in existence, and it seems a shame to 
turn such beauty, and the result of such 
labor, into smoke and ashes. But the 
Donnelley word must continue to be as 
good as the Donnelley bond. So, quietly 
but in the presence of witnesses, books 
to the value of $4,000 were burned. 

Brilliantly, therefore, another essen- 
tial of success in this industry is made 
manifest. Its name is Integrity. 


Quick Action 


Considerable interest was indicated 
in the subject of organized research in 
the printing industry at the 1929 con- 
vention of the U. T. A. The opportuni- 
ties for benefit appeared so pronounced 
to one visitor, J. R. Riddell, that he 
returned home to England greatly en- 
thused. Backed by the industry there 


his enthusiasm has assumed shape in a 
comprehensive plan explained as well 
as promoted in a prospectus we have 
received—a plan which is now being 
set in motion over there. 

Salient facts regarding the plan ex- 
tracted from the prospectus are given 
elsewhere in this issue. 


The T ype Critic 


For some time we have been antici- 
pating commenting upon an editorial, 
headed as above, which appeared in 
the September 13 issue of a contem- 
porary which in its particular niche 
renders a noteworthy service, namely, 
Editor and Publisher, the Fourth Estate. 

While addressing a group of news- 
paper publishers some fellow, unknown 
to Tue Incanp Printer, according to 
our contemporary “‘roundly condemned 
the typography of a well known New 
England newspaper.’’ He went on to 
say, the editorial continues, that the 
“makeup was execrable, black heads 
disgusting’’ and that there was a “‘total 
disregard of the rules of type selection.”’ 

We will assume the competence of 
the critic—in degree at least. The mere 
fact of his being invited to speak is 
testimony to that effect. 

What stirs Tue Incanp Printer is 
the angle of attack taken in the editorial, 
which not only tended to discredit the 
speaker and to place a low estimate 
upon the public taste, but to discourage 
improvement in newspapers. 

Following the statements already 
quoted, Editor and Publisher goes on to 
state that ‘‘As a matter of fact the news- 
paper in question is one of the most 
prosperous in the country, with an im- 
mense and notably loyal following.’’ 
And then, “There is no deep mystery, 
no inexplicable rule, behind the seem- 
ing inconsistencies which our friend 
pointed out. It is quite understandable 
that newspaper forms which offend him 
are satisfactory to readers and adver- 
tisers. There is such a thing as character 
in a newspaper form which, although 















































































































































ugly, pleases the reader. He becomes 
habituated to it, perhaps even loves it,” 
etc., in like vein. 

Such reasoning! If he assumed to talk 
on the science or art of news writing, the 
speaker on typography could scarcely 
go so far astray. 

Considering standards of typog- 
raphy generally in effect in newspaper 
work, it is not strange but quite under- 
standable that many are eminently suc- 
cessful. Our position is that because 
newspapers of inferior appearance are 
successful is not proof that they would 
not be even more successful if improved 
in that respect. 

Are large advertisers, many as large 
as any metropolitan newspaper prop- 
erty, fools because they will not accept 
the grade of composition done in news- 
paper composing rooms and okayed by 
the Editor and Publisher editorial? Indeed, 
the ads set outside are the bright green 
spots in the average daily newspaper. 

Would the writer of the Editor and 
Publisher editorial possess a 1914 au- 
tomobile? Is The Saturday Evening Post, 
which just recently made a change in 
its typography, on the way to ruin? If 
readers do not care what a publication 
looks like, why, after it had degraded its 
typography in several issues by setting 
heads wholly sans capitals, did Vanity 
Fair resume their use? 

It seems passing strange that when, 
in every other field employing type and 
printing, constant efforts toward im- 
provement are noticeable, a publication 
devoted to the interests of the daily- 
newspaper field should so strenuously 
depreciate these features. THe INLAND 
Printer subscribes to the belief that 
the content is most important, but con- 
siders it foolish to argue that nothing 
else makes a difference. 


“L [lustration” 


The frequency with which one meets 
with those who are familiar with the 
Christmas issues of the distinguished 
French journal L’[Ilustration indicates 
that a considerable number of copies 
find their way to America each year. 
And the excellence of past issues, thor- 
oughly maintained by the 1930 edition, 


justifies the enthusiastic tenor of the 
remarks expressed concerning it which 
one hears from time to time. 

One is not privileged, in fact, to 
view finer examples of the product of 
the printing press, relief and intaglio, 
applied to the faithful and attractive 
reproduction of distinguished art, than 
are to be found so frequently between 
the covers of L’IIlustration. 

Pictures dominate the text section, 
and the large size of the page, 11 by 
14 inches, permits of reproductions the 
proportions of which more nearly sug- 
gest the worth and imposing character 
of the originals than is often true. Some 
of the most notable of the pictorial in- 
serts are surrounded by decorative art 
backgrounds and borders as exquisite 
and characterful as the artwork they 
embellish. Space does not permit of a 
detailed description of the many notable 
features of this distinguished graphic- 
arts effort, but readers in or passing 
through Chicago may call at the offices 
of Tue InLanp Printer and see it. The 
publishing offices are at 13 Rue Saint- 
Georges, 13, Paris, 9e, France. 

One notable fact brought out by an 
inspection of L’ Illustration, and the chief 
reason for mentioning it here, is the 
wide discrepancy existing between the 
pages of text and advertising. In France 
one of two things is obvious: The best 
artists will not work on advertising 
illustration, or the advertisers will not 
pay the price. In America the best art- 
ists illustrate advertising and the adver- 
tisers do not balk at big figures. 

Only one magazine in America com- 
pares with L’ Illustration in excellence of 
text pages—illustration, printing, and 
impressive format—namely, the rela- 
tively new Fortune. In the character of 
its advertising—typography and lay- 
out as well as illustration—the great 
French publication doesn’t merit com- 
parison with the general run of our 
national publications. This fact reflects 
most favorably upon the position of ad- 
vertising in America. 
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Business Review for December 


S WE stand upon the threshold of the 
A new year, the consensus among the 
business and financial leaders is that the 
“trough of the curve” has been reached. 
Drawing conclusions from a study of 
the history of the previous periods of 
depression, we may expect a horizontal 
movement for a time, and this should be 
followed by a gradual upward swing. To 
be sure, we may expect a period of read- 
justment before any definite upward 
trend will be noticeable. With this in 
mind and with the present large num- 
ber of business failures, it would be well 
for one to give close watch to the grant- 
ing and extension of credit. 

Stimulated by the holiday season, re- 
tail trade is enjoying some measure of 
pickup, while recent exports indicate a 
slight increase in car loadings. Accord- 
ing to reports received by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, there 
are signs of a quickening of activity in 
the real estate of many cities. Steel, on 
the other hand, suffered a decline in No- 
vember, dropping off to the lowest daily 
output since 1924. Current statistics on 
factory production and wholesale distri- 
bution remain unfavorable. This is of 
course emphasized in the employment 
and payroll figures. 

In comparing the figures for Novem- 
ber with those of October, it was found 
that whereas employment declined 2.5 
per cent, payrolls showed a decrease of 
5.1 per cent, indicating more wage cuts. 
A recent report from the international 
labor office of the League of Nations, at 
Geneva, referred to the fact that be- 
tween 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 per- 
sons throughout the entire world were 
unemployed. Either of these conditions 
—unemployment or wage cuts—will at 
once affect the masses’ buying power. 

The most depressing thing about a pe- 
riod of declining business is the way in 
which people, both employers and em- 
ployes, lose their perspective. There are 
some who entertain the idea that things 
are so fundamentally wrong throughout 
the world that business recovery must 
be a matter of years rather than months 
and weeks. It should always be remem- 
bered, however, that, serious as are the 
problems that confront the world today, 
there is nothing in the situation that has 
not been overcome before. 


To be sure, we have been through try- 
ing times during the last twelve months, 
but think of what our fathers had to go 
through in 1907, 1904, and those long, 
dark, lean years of the nineties! And do 
not forget that grandfather danced to a 
mighty sad tune away back there in the 
panics of ’84 and ’73! 

It has been said that Roger Babson, 
the economist, in a recent interview sug- 
gested that advertising would usher in 
the return of prosperity. Since printing 
and many forms of advertising go hand 
in hand, it would seem that the printer 
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holds a somewhat strategic position in 
the situation. In his effort to help others 
and himself he must of course be guided 
by a proper adjustment of prices. We 
are, as is usual in slack times, facing a 
buyers’ market; and business men, be- 
ing aware of this, will govern their pur- 
chases accordingly. No intelligent man 
will lose sight of the fact that seldom 
has there been a time when more wise 
judgment was needed in the buying or 
selling of anything, whether it be a ser- 
vice, commodities for consumption, or 
securities for investment. The efficient 
printer will keep a weather-eye on the 
credit and collection end of his business 
for the next few months. 
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New Books for the Printer’s Library | 








Establishing a New Standard in 
Type-Specimen Books 

The‘*Type Manual” recently brought 
out by Hayes-Lochner, Incorporated, is 
so remarkable a contribution to type in- 
formation as to deserve a place in the 
working library of every printer, every 
advertising agency, and the advertising 
department of every large advertiser. It 
comprises nearly eight hundred 8% by 
11 pages, and is divided into sections 
as follows: Bernhard, Bodoni, Caslon, 
Cloister, Cochin, Futura, Garamond, 
Goudy, Kabel, Imported Miscellaneous 
Types, Domestic Miscellaneous Types, 
Gothics, Titling, Borders and Initials, 
Historical, Technical. Each type face is 
provided with an analysis as to its clas- 
sification, length of ascenders and de- 
scenders, spacing, mass color, legibility, 
smallest practical size, leading, utility, 
beauty, strength, and other important 
characteristics. Next there is presented 
a showing of the heading type faces with 
which the body face in question can 
appropriately be used. Also, attention 
should be specially directed to the prac- 
tical and complete copyfitting system 
contained in the technical section—a 
system which, with the complete compu- 
tations it furnishes, simplifies what is 
ordinarily a mathematical problem. 

Little is gained by attempting to pro- 
vide a complete summary of the contents 
of this manual, for it was fully described 
and illustrated in a two-page article and 
an eight-page insert in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for December, to which the 


reader is referred for additional details. 
The manual is produced in loose-leaf 
form, and new pages, as these are issued 
from time to time, will be furnished to 
all who purchase this book. The volume 
may be secured through the book de- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER at 
the price of $25.00 postpaid. 


A Survey of Contemporary 
Typographic Style 

“Biblio-Typographica,” a volume by 
Paul Johnston, has the above-used head 
as a descriptive subtitle for his work on 
book title pages and text pages. The vol- 
ume will be found of considerable value 
by those having a special interest in and 
enthusiasm for the study of typographic 
trends in bookwork. Many reproductions 
of title and text pages are presented to 
illustrate the chapters on the various pe- 
riods. The scope of this book is ably in- 
dicated by its chapter headings, thus: 


William Morris and Modern Printing Style; 
Printing Style—the Whittinghams to Morris; 
Typography and the Elements of Book De- 
sign; Pickering’s Influence on American Print- 
ing; English Fine Printing Since William Mor- 
ris; Later Trends in American Typographic 
Style; The Use of Illustration in Fine Book 
Design; Revivals of Letter Forms and Type 
Designs; The Literature of Fine Books and 
Printing; Modernism in Types and Typo- 
graphic Style; Fine Books and the Pleasures 
of Collecting; Fine Books, Readers, and Book 
Collectors; Fine Books and Limited Editions; 
Fine Books and the Business of Publishing; A 
Note on the Work of the Laboratory Press; 
Fine Books and the Process of Bookbinding. 


“Biblio-Typographica” may be se- 
cured through THE INLAND PRINTER at 
the price of $7.75 postpaid. 





A New Kind of Platemaking Metal 
of Importance to the Industry 


s$]] By GUSTAVR.MAYER __ 


URING the late war German met- 
Li allurgists and chemists in their 
laboratories and foundries in- 
vestigated the properties of numerous 
alloys that could be used in place of cop- 
per and brass in the manufacture of war 
materials. Among these an exceptionally 
valuable combination of aluminum and 
magnesium was discovered, and the alloy 
was given the name of elektron metal. 
The metal is similar to steel in color, is 
lighter than aluminum, rings with a fine 
bell-like musical note when struck with 
a hammer, is not affected by many cor- 
rosive chemicals, possesses remarkable 
strength, and handles nicely in ordinary 
mechine-shop practice. 

As long as the metal is in compara- 
tively large pieces the storage of both 
the metal stock and articles manufac- 
tured from it is perfectly safe, but we 
are told that lathe turnings and planer 
shavings that dropped on the floor in the 
machine shop would blaze up during the 
night through spontaneous combustion. 
After this had occurred several times 
and the cause had been established, all 
shavings were carefully swept up at the 
end of the day’s work and there was no 
more danger from fire after that. 

This peculiarity of the alloy is to be 
expected, as aluminum and magnesium 
in a powdery form constitute flashlight 
powder. Precautions such as were noted 
above would be necessary in photoen- 
graving, as chips from router, beveler, 
trimmer, and saw would be in just the 
proper physical form to cause them to 
blaze up if allowed to lay around loose, 
and the consequences would be serious 
in a photoengraving shop. 

Elektron metal is considerably harder 
than zinc and is etched with dilute nitric 
acid, it is reported to stand up very well 
in stereotyping and lead-molded electro- 
typing, and the price in Germany is on 
a par with that of zinc. It is now being 
brought to the attention of American 








photoengravers, and the translated in- 
formation supplied herewith will assist 
those wishing to give this metal a prac- 
tical test and be reasonably sure of ob- 
taining good results. The hardening bath 
recommended is worth trying on enamel 
prints made on copper and zinc, as it 
may be the means of preventing the en- 
amel from coming off the plate during 
etching. This sometimes happens, usu- 
ally on a rush job, and all makeovers 
will prove expensive. 

Facts on the application of elektron 
metal in photoengraving, as given in the 
German publication Deutscher Drucker 
by R. Russ from his own practical expe- 
rience, will be of interest to all photoen- 
gravers, for they include definite data on 
how to handle it properly for halftone 
and line etching. Its manipulation in 
printing and etching differs somewhat 
from the usual method of handling zinc, 
but these details are easily provided for 
in practice. Faulty etchings are due to 
lack of care in preparing the metal sur- 








Whi works of taste must bear a 


price in proportion to the skill, 
taste, time, expense and risk at- 
tending their invention and man- 
ufaéture. *» Those things called 
dear are, when justly estimated, 
the cheapest: they are attended 
with much less profit to the artist 
than those which everybody calls 
cheap. » Beautiful forms and 
compositions are not made by 
chance, nor can they ever, in any 
material, be made at small ex- 
pense. » A composition for 
cheapness and not excellence of 
workmanship is the most fre- 
quent and certain cause of the 
rapid decay and entire destruc- 
tion of arts and manufacturers. 
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Pointed and often quoted paragraphs by 
John Ruskin provide the text for this page 
from the characterful publication of a 
progressive Detroit printer 


1 


face for the light-sensitive bichromated 
glue and to lack of proper attention in 
the hardening of the glue print after the 
developing has been done. 

For cleaning this metal to prepare it 
for the light-sensitive printing solution, 
precipitated chalk or powdered pumice 
stone is mixed with a 10 per cent solu- 
tion of potassium bichromate instead of 
water to make a paste, is applied with 
a felt pad, and is then well rinsed with 
water. Should any air-bells be notice- 
able upon the cleaned surface th: plate 
should be flowed with the 10 per cent 
bichromate solution, quickly rinsed with 
water, and immediately flowed with the 
printing solution. The bichromated glue, 
generally called enamel, works very sat- 
isfactorily for printing on this metal, the 
sole precaution being to use a glue that 
is as acid-free as possible; the Le Page 
photoengravers’ glue is recommended for 
the purpose. A glue containing acid will 
cause small air-bells when one is flowing 
the bichromated-glue solution over the 
plate or during whirling, and these will 
produce spots in the dried coating. 

After exposure under the negative the 
print is developed in water and afterward 
dipped in a hardening solution consist- 
ing of 1 liter of water, 40 grams of am- 
monium bichromate, and 8 grams of 
chrome alum, to harden the dots or lines 
thoroughly. The Pyrophor Metal Gesell- 
schaft in its directions recommends bi- 
chromated glue and this hardening bath 
for producing good firm prints on elek- 
tron metal. However, if the hardening 
bath is allowed to act too long it forms 
a yellow-gray precipitate which com- 
bines with the metal. This is very diffi- 
cult to remove, and the etched surface is 
usually rough when it is present. 

To avoid this difficulty and also to cut 
the time in the hardening bath Mr. Russ 
recommends the addition of 100 cubic 
centimeters of a 1 per cent aluminum- 
chlorid solution. Allow the mixture to 
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act for about one minute and not more 
than two, as the aluminum chlorid has a 
very beneficial hardening action on the 
glue print. A discoloration of the blank 
metal areas now does no harm, and if a 
bright metal surface be wanted the dis- 
coloration can easily be removed with a 
1 per cent nitric-acid solution after the 
glue image has been burnt in; but this 
is not necessary, as the plate cleans up 
easily during etching. 

This discoloring action is also a con- 
trol indicator by which the action of the 
hardening bath can be checked. The tray 
holding the hardener should be rocked 
vigorously while the plate is in the bath. 
It is advisable to rinse the plate with 
water to see if any air-bells are on the 
plate, as these would leave unhardened 
dots or spots in the print which would 
later on etch through. 

The hardening bath, after its mixing, 
should be well heated and yet not boiled. 
After it has cooled add 50 cubic centi- 
meters of alcohol. Addition of alcohol is 
also beneficial in the 1 per cent nitric- 
acid cleaning solution used for removing 
the gray discoloration. Anhydrous alu- 
minum chlorid purchased in sealed glass 
containers should be used, and, as con- 
siderable heat is generated in dissolving 
it in water, it should be added slowly to 
the water when mixing. 

Burning-in of the glue print is done in 
the ordinary way, and heat is applied 
until the dark brown color is obtained. 
This metal melts at 650 degrees Centi- 
grade, so there is no danger of melting 
during burning-in, and its hardness is 
not injured. Even though this metal be 
heated beyond the melting point and to 
the point where it softens and begins to 
burn, there is but little danger. In case it 
should burn, water should not be used 
to put out the fire, but a rag or sand 
should be used to smother it; but at no 
time is the metal explosive as has been 
said. As the metal will burn when heated 
to the ignition point an open-flame gas 
stove is not recommended for burning- 
in the print. The matter of safety should 
always have first consideration. 

Bichromated shellac also works well 
for printing on this metal, but care must 
be used when flowing it over the cleaned 
plate to get it over the surface in one 
clean sweep so as to obtain an even coat- 
ing. Another precaution is that the alco- 
hol dye bath in which the plate is to be 
developed be used for this metal only 
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and not be used for developing prints on 
zinc; both metals cannot be developed 
in the same alcohol bath. Of the two 
printing solutions, bichromated glue is 
generally given preference. 

Etching proceeds rapidly, and baths 
weaker than those used for zinc are ad- 
vised. For tray etching the nitric-acid 
solution should be 3 degrees Bé. and for 
machine etching 6 and not over 8 de- 
grees Bé. The etching action is so rapid 
that the plate is enveloped in gas bub- 
bles. For the first etching, 1 to 2 min- 
utes in the tray and 5 to 10 seconds in 
the machine is sufficient. After staging 
or painting out any part of the image, 
the reétching time in the tray is a mat- 
ter of merely seconds. 

If one wants to observe the progress 
of etching the plate must of course be 
removed from the acid and rinsed off, 
and it will be quickly noticed that the 
depth of etching is unusually deep and 
seldom requires another bite for the pur- 
pose of etching the highlights deeper. 
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The Song of the 
Monotype 


By IVY ACHOY 


Sing a song of commas, 
Colons, sems, and quotes, 

Four and twenty galleys, 
With half a dozen notes. 


When the bell goes “Cling-clang !” 
Exact at half past eight, 

Unless the clock is lying 
They'll dock you if you’re late. 


The boss is in the casting room, 
Casting ’round his eyes, 

The presses too are rolling 
With weird and thund’rous cries. 


The ’prentices are at their tricks, 
Mixing up the proofs; 

The comps are mixing up the type— 
Heaven help the goofs! 


The copyholders, bless their hearts, 
Join in the mixing game, 

Calling the caps “italics,” 
Hyphen and dash the same. 


The monotypers make short work 
Of all the M-s-s. 

The Lord be with the makeup man 
When he surveys the mess! 


The galley proofs are off the press, 
The reader’s done his best, 

With stets, with queries and deletes, 
To make him quite a pest. 


The proofs have left the proofroom, 
They’ve billed the author too. 








Now isn’t that the kind of stuff 
That makes the bosses coo? 
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Linework is etched much more rap- 
idly on this metal than on zinc, and the 
weaker nitric-acid bath is used here also. 
Elektron metal holds up well for stereo- 
type mats and electrotype lead molding, 
and only after about fifty lead molds 
had been made from the halftone plate 
did it show signs of wear in the high- 
light dots around the edges of the plate. 
Recently a chemist in the I. G. Farben- 
industrie has discovered a solder for this 
metal which is important when correc- 
tions are necessary on these plates. This 
works very satisfactorily, we have found. 
No soldering fluid is applied, but the 
place to be soldered requires thorough 
cleaning. This solder is quite hard, and 
care should be used to apply only just 
enough, as an excess is difficult to re- 
move afterward. The soldered part holds 
exceptionally well. 

It would be desirable to cut the price 
of the metal; at present it is the same as 
for zinc. I fail to understand why the en- 
gravers’ selling price for plates on this 
metal should be the same as for copper 
etchings. This should be all right at the 
beginning, while they are learning how 
to handle it, but as the metal costs less 
than copper and the etching proceeds 
much faster the price now charged does 
not seem to be an equitable one. 


>for 


Famous Wood Cuts Shown in 
Mergenthaler Brochure 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
has produced an attractive brochure con- 
taining six of the Jobst Amman wood- 
cut illustrations prepared for the famous 
“All Trades” book published by Feyer- 
abend at Frankfort in 1568. The six il- 
lustrations used in this booklet, which 
is entitled “A True Description of All 
Trades,” respectively depict the art of 
printer, bookbinder, typefounder, paper- 
maker, draughtsman, and woodcutter, 
and each picture is accompanied by a 
verse of doggerel which clearly describes 
the operation shown in that illustration. 
A brief foreword discusses the historical 
facts concerning the Feyerabend book. 

The new brochure is a typically high- 
grade Mergenthaler specimen. A hard- 
sized handmade paper stock is employed 
—a real test for metal type, and one 
which the Linotype Granjon face used 
passes with flying colors. The booklet 
has been published by the company in 
a limited edition of 400 copies. 
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* PHOTOENGRAVING | 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 


5 and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 2 
SOND —O 14 6 
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To Destroy Faith in Halftones 

In 1897, after the first halftones ap- 
peared in the New York Tribune, street 
car riots broke out in Brooklyn. Artists 
were sent to the scene and pen sketches 
were printed of the overturned cars and 
the damage done. Whitelaw Reid sent 
for the present writer, who was then the 
art director, and stated that newspaper 
readers had lost confidence in “our artist 
on the spot” sketches but that they real- 
ized that halftones showed actual scenes 
because they were produced from pho- 
tographs, and that hereafter he wanted 
halftones in the Tribune. 

As a feature of this present period, 
another modernistic idea has broken out 
in Germany. Erstwhile reliable news- 
papers are printing faked photographs 
such as the following: 

Premier MacDonald of England is de- 
picted in the act of delivering an impor- 
tant address before the delegates to the 
League of Nations, while his girl secre- 
tary is shaving him, lack of time having 
prevented his doing it before. 

This strange and unjustifiable craze 
for halftones that lie is spreading in Ger- 
many, and will be taken up here like the 
unreadable type and incomprehensible 
alleged art of modernism. It is the duty 
of editors and of readers to oppose this 
from the beginning, or faith in all pho- 
tographs will be destroyed, and most 
valuable news halftones will begin to 
be regarded as fakes. This will discredit 
and react on all illustrated newspapers, 
and now is the time to check it. 





Reproduction Without Camera 
or Lens 
Koll Biornstad, chemist, from Oslo, 
Norway, brought with him to the United 
States a few months ago an entirely new 
process for photographic reproduction, 
a radioactive glass plate, which has the 
ability to reproduce (to size, no reduc- 
tion or enlargement) without the use of 





a camera or lens. The plate is guaran- 
teed for ten years. It is already in use in 
the principal universities, libraries, and 
museums and in the offices of X-ray 
operators, finger-print experts, physi- 
cians, attorneys, banks, engineers, state 
departments, chemists, etc. It goes with- 
out saying that the new plate has inter- 
esting possibilities in letterpress, offset, 
and rotagravure when neither reduction 
nor enlargement of the copy is required. 
Those interested may get further details 
from the American Luminiophor Com- 
pany of Ohio, 661 Hippodrome Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Successful Use of 


Advertising 


HERE are undoubtedly many 
business concerns getting 








this publication which under- 
stand the aims and limitations 
of advertising—houses which 
can no longer be swept away 
by large promises of phenom- 
enal results from advertising. 

They are sure that the right 
kind of advertising will help 
their business grow many times 
faster than it would grow with- 
out advertising. But they have 
learned to expect from their ad- 
vertising only what they put in 
it in a sound-principled way. 

Such firms can profit by our 
counsel and by our complete 
direct-mail advertising service. 
Be assured of our interest in 
your problems, no matter how 
modest your budget. 




















From The Imp, house-organ of The Botz- 
Hugh Stephens Press, Jefferson City 





Endorsement of Two Printings 

Advertisers will probably utilize more 
color printing if they are led to its use 
by easy degrees. Linework with a second 
color is better than a direct jump to the 
three-color halftone, says W. G. Raffé 
in the 1931 “Penrose’s Annual.” He con- 
tinues: “Two-color halftone is the usual 
halfway house. While excellent work has 
been produced, the method could be ex- 
ploited far more if commercial artists 
and art buyers would explore possibili- 
ties more thoroughly. For example, the 
provision of colored paper is now easily 
possible, and a tinted paper will allow 
certain developments in two-color half- 
tone which will approximate in some re- 
sults a certain style of three-color work. 
Take, for instance, printing on a yellow 
tinted paper from halftones depositing 
red and blue. The result is then a low- 
toned three-color giving a style of print 
which might be suitable for some kinds 
of book illustration such as fairy stories, 
or for advertising purposes.” 





Color Printers Take Notice 
“Printer,” of Waterbury, Connecticut, 
asks for an opinion on “the latest and 
greatest achievement in color printing in 
five colors at low cost and with great 
rapidity.” He encloses a circular from 
which the above-given heading is taken. 
The circular gives an illustration of this 
“Greatest Achievement.” 

Judging from the picture and descrip- 
tion the machine is evidently operated 
by a motor. It comprises a circular table 
with a top and cover. The latter con- 
tains five rectangular openings about 8 
by 10 inches in size around the table 
cover and equidistant from each other. 
When the cover is raised, under each 
opening in the cover is found a perfo- 
rated metal plate, and on each of these 
is laid a sheet of paper to be printed in 
colors. The paper is held tight to the 
metal plates by the suction of air drawn 
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through these perforations with an air 
pump. In the openings in the cover are 
secured five stencils cut in thin steel. 
When the cover is shut down the metal 
plates become magnetized and thereby 
draw the steel stencils in close contact 
with the sheets of paper. There are five 
air-brushes close to the operator’s hand. 
He starts in by taking the yellow air- 
brush and spraying the stencil in front 
of him. Then he pulls a lever which turns 
the table one notch, so that a second 
paper may be stenciled. A Connecticut 
printer can understand how the stencils 
in this revolving table are used to stencil 
five colors on the five sheets of paper be- 
fore raising the cover, withdrawing the 
colored sheets, and substituting five new 
sheets. A French machine for stenciling 
has been described here, and it might be 
added that firms in New York City that 
stencil colors do it by hand and quicker 
than any machine known to the writer 
can perform the same operations. 


Etcher Wants Information 
About Zinc 


I am an old etcher. For fifteen or twenty 
years I’ve been using the same kind of zinc in 
a paddle etching machine, and from experience 
I know how to handle it to perfection. Lately 
a canvasser has been trying to sell to the Boss 
zinc which is made, he says, by electricity in 
some way. I have tried samples, but I couldn’t 
see any improvement. I told him I would write 
you and ask what is new in the line of zinc. 
—“Etcher,” New York City. 


There have been rumors of an effort 
to bring about a merger of all manufac- 
turers of photoengravers’ zinc, and this 
may explain the unrest which is being 
stirred up in the trade by articles on the 
subject. In this department for August, 
1915, page 665, was a paragraph on 
“Zinc as a Precious Metal” at a time 
when zinc had increased in price 250 
per cent in eight months. Of course the 
war was chiefly responsible for that ad- 
vance. Zinc salesmen now boast of the 
superiority of their zinc because they do 
not use coal, gas, or oil to smelt it—they 
use electricity. An etcher like the pres- 
ent writer, who began in 1881 to use the 
New Jersey zinc, and later tried Bel- 
gian, German, Mexican, and that made 
from different western ores, is of the 
opinion that none of them etched with a 
smoothness of line equal to that of the 
New Jersey zinc. Neither does he believe 
that the kind of heat applied in melting 
the spelter has anything to do with the 
etching quality of the zinc; an etcher 
like this correspondent is the best judge 
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of that. The competition existing be- 


tween manufacturers of photoengravers’ 
polished zinc compels them to produce 
fine-quality sheets. Should a merger be 
consummated, then we would probably 
have to “take it or leave it.” 


To Print a Black Ground Around 
White Letters 
From New York City comes an in- 
quiry as to where an “expanding pow- 
der” may be purchased which is said to 
be utilized in this manner: Lettering is 
drawn on cardboard with a mixture of 
this powder with water. When dry the 
drawing is placed in a stereotype casting 
box and the hot metal is poured in. The 
heat of the metal expands the lettering 
on the cardboard so that the lettering in 
the cast is sufficiently intaglio not to 
print, and the cast prints white letters 
with a black background. 
This department is not familiar with 
any “exanding powder,” though it does 
know that there is a thick water paint, 
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Do Your Printed 
Pieces Work 
for You? 


If you can scrape along with 
just printing in your drive for 
business this fall, then Evans- 
Winter-Hebb can do that just 
printing for you as well and as 
economically as anyone. 

But in fairness to yourself, 
your budget, and your sales vol- 
ume you need something more 
than just printing: you need the 
plus values, which make sales- 
printing good advertising, good 
selling—a good investment on 
your part. 

The E-W-H organization 
can give you these plus values 
along with the benefits of broad 
and practical experience in the 
use of printed pieces to build 
business. 

Let your advertising-print- 
ing work hard for you this fall. 
E-W-H can help you do it. 























From an advertisement of Evans-Winter- 
Hebb, Incorporated, of Detroit 
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used commonly by hand letterers and 
window-card painters, which when dry 
remains in sufficient relief on the card- 
board so that when a cast is taken from 
it, as stated above, the stereotype will 
print with the type or drawing intaglio, 
thus printing a black ground around the 
design in white. For broad lettering the 
white paint is made higher to give more 
depth in the intaglio stereotype. 


Trade Terms in Photomechanical 
Production 

Inventors are devising an increasing 
number of photographic methods for 
the preparation of pictures for the print- 
ing press. In order that advertisers, pub- 
lishers, printers, and photomechanical 
workers, who make the printing sur- 
faces, may all use the same language and 
understand one another, it is necessary 
that they employ the same terms and 
spelling. It is recognized that there are 
three distinct methods of printing: (1) 
Typographic, or printing from plates in 
relief; (2) planographic, or flat-surface 
printing; (3) intaglio printing, wherein 
the design or lettering is incised or sunk 
below the surface of the printing plate. 
When photography is being applied to 
the preparation of printing surfaces for 
these three forms of printing, different 
terms are used to distinguish the photo- 
mechanical methods employed and the 
printing surfaces produced. The proper 
terms in common use are as follows: 

Photoengraving (without a hyphen), 
for both linework and halftone (with- 
out a hyphen), is the term employed for 
the relief engraving which is made use 
of when printing with type. 

Photoplanography describes the ap- 
plication of photography to grained zinc 
or aluminum plates, when the printing 
is done direct from them. Photo-offset 
is the term used when the printing is 
done on a rubber blanket and offset on 
paper or other material. Collotype in- 
cludes the many methods of printing 
from gelatin. Aquatone is a trade- 
marked collotype process. Pantone is a 
patented planographic method using a 
chromium-surfaced plate. 

Photointaglio includes photogravure, 
either when printed from flat plates or 
when the flat plates are drawn around 
a press cylinder. Rotagravure is a term 
applied when photogravure is etched di- 
rect on a roll or cylinder and printed 
from it. This term is developed from 
“rota,” a roll, and “gravure,” engraving. 
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Photocomposing Machines 
Being Developed 

Inventors still persist in thinking that 
they can devise, by the aid of photogra- 
phy, an apparatus that will at least com- 
pete with the mechanical typesetting 
machines. There are several such inven- 
tions in England, three or more in this 
country, and one in Stockholm. The edi- 
tor of “Penrose’s Annual,” Mr. Gamble, 
has examined the Uhertype machine be- 
ing constructed at Augsburg, Germany, 
and he considers it the device with the 
greatest promise, and worthy, he says, 
to take rank with typesetting machines 
among the world’s epoch-making inven- 
tions. The finger board of this machine 
can be operated at high speed. The pho- 
toprints of the type are made on a nega- 
tive film, which is developed and then 
passes into a makeup device which cuts 
the celluloid into lines and makes it up 
into columns. When errors occur they 
can be cut out and corrections substi- 
tuted. When the book or newspaper page 
is completed it can be photoprinted on 
metal and etched in relief, or be printed 
planographically. (Every photoengrav- 
ing machine claims the advantage that 
from the same negative alphabet type of 
any size may be produced.) The inven- 
tor of this machine is Edmond Uher, a 
Hungarian engineer of Budapest. 





Rotary Web Offset Newspapers 

Years ago this department called at- 
tention to the success of a clever photo- 
planographer, T. W. Brown, in carrying 
offset printing into newspapers in Eng- 
land. Later it was stated that the pro- 
prietors of the Argus and Australasian, 
Melbourne, Australia, had engaged Mr. 
Brown to produce an illustrated supple- 
ment in colors for the Australasian. How 
well he has succeeded is shown by an 
eight-page illustrated supplement on a 
sheet 38 by 2514 inches, printed in three 
colors on the outside, in perfect register, 
and with a single color on the inside. It 
is printed at a unit speed of 9,500 sheets 
an hour, and the planographic plates 
will stand a run of 30,000. This supple- 
ment is folded, and accompanies the 
1931 “Penrose’s Annual,” in which ap- 
pear articles describing the press, which 
was built in Germany. Diagrams show 








how, by directing the paper lead, the 
press will print in two or three colors. 
Mr. Brown says that he uses the simple 
photographic-albumin methods for get- 
ting the image on the plate, composition 
rollers for the inking, and rubber rollers 
with one corner of Molleton cloth for 
damping. He adds that changing a plate 
on the press usually requires not to ex- 
ceed from five to ten minutes. 

When will the newspaper publishers 
awaken to the fact that rotary web off- 
set presses will supply them with satis- 
factory illustrated supplements in color 
at the least expense and in the shortest 
space of time possible? 





When Offset Blankets Are “Tired” 
Wet-plate photographers have a say- 
ing that a silver bath gets “tired,” which 
is notice that it should be replaced by 
a bath that has been in the sun and is 
“rested.” Offset printers find that a rub- 
ber blanket gets “tired” too, and at such 
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SUALLY printing reveals the 
U real man with remarkable 
accuracy. Whatever a merchant 
possesses in wealth or in pov- 
erty of expressive power will 
manifest itself in the interest he 
evidences in the appearance of 
his printing. If he has an acute 
sense of the fitness of things, he 
will not be satisfied until his 
printing appears as though it 
were made for him individually 
and not just bargained for in 
the ready-made market. Printing 
must first be fit for the purpose 
it is designed to accomplish. Its 
physical appearance must gain 
the respect it deserves from the 
class to which its attention is 
directed. Whether it is made so 
or not is a question of the print- 
er’s skill as well as genuine ap- 

preciation on the part of 
the customer. 























From The Ink Spot, house-organ of M. P. 
Basso & Company, New York City 
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times they give it a rest and substitute 
another. The “tired” blanket is washed 
briskly with kerosene, dusted with vul- 
canizing rubber, and hung up in the air. 
Should the blanket be spongy from the 
absorption of oil, a wash with carbon 
dioxid has been recommended, though 
this is a risky proceeding; better give 
such a blanket a rest in a warm room un- 
til the linseed oil that is in it has become 
thoroughly oxidized. 





Early Photolithographic History 

A. J. Newton, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, in a paper read before the 
Litho Club of New York is reported as 
having said: “In 1859 Osborne in Aus- 
tralia used a photo-transfer paper made 
of egg-white, gum, gelatin, and bichro- 
mate, and he worked this process in 
1870. Clements and Horgan worked for 
him, and both claim the credit of having 
been the first to suggest discarding egg- 
white and gum and using gelatin alone.” 

Just to set history straight while the 
participants are yet alive: Horgan never 
worked for Osborne. Clements did, and 
brought the use of the egg-white to the 
Graphic Company. Osborne then sued 
the Graphic concern for $300,000 dam- 
ages for the infringement of his patent. 
Horgan invented a method of photo- 
lithography, dispensing with egg-white, 
which brought him the superintendency 
of the Graphic Company’s plant in 1877, 
in the place of Mr. Clements. Horgan’s 
method was employed exclusively on the 
Graphic. Later he published it in detail, 
so that it is free for photolithographers 
to utilize everywhere. 





Sears and Intaglio Photographic 
Plates 


I was much interested in your showing, in 
the October Offset department, that Sears was 
anticipated by Leggo some thirty-six years in 
making highlight-halftone positives. I read a 
statement that Sears had invented the intaglio 
printing plates we are using on our presses, 
and which our foreman says may involve all 
lithographers in lawsuits for infringement — 
“Lithographer,” Cleveland. 


Frederick William Sears, of Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, did secure the British 
Patent No. 10,855, dated May 11, 1904, 
for printing surfaces in which he used 
the method of making halftone positives 
invented by Leggo in 1871. In his 1904 
patent Sears sensitized the metal with 
enamel, photoprinted on it through the 
halftone positive, developed a negative 
image on the metal etched in acid to a 
slight depth, and then dried the metal 
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and “dusted it with powdered resin, bi- 
tumen, or dragon’s blood, to give a slight 
tooth in the intaglio parts to hold ink 
when pulling the transfers to transfer to 
stone in the usual manner.” It will be 
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seen that he only contemplated the use 
of his slightly etched intaglio plates for 
pulling transfers, not for printing plates, 
as planographic printers like yourself 
now utilize these plates. 


>_< 


The Need for Color Standards 


LTHOUGH to do so is somewhat em- 
barrassing, THE INLAND PRINTER 
believes that, whenever a correction is 
made of something published in its col- 
umns which is not 100 per cent authori- 
tative, readers will honor the magazine. 
The rigidly established practice of this 
publication in making correction when 
something goes wrong—though due to 
exceptional care in editing and thorough 
investigation when it seems required this 
is rarely necessary—is additional assur- 
ance of this publication’s reliability. 

In our October issue, on pages 109 
and 110, was published an article en- 
titled “This List of Unusual Colors and 
Their Parts Should Be Posted in Every 
Pressroom.” In the main the article by 
John H. Chambers was devoted to for- 
mulae for mixing hues known by com- 
mercial names, as, for instance, Stardew, 
for which the formula was twelve parts 
light blue and one part purple. 

The error was in the failure to state 
that the results were only approximate. 
Mr. Chambers did not intend to offer 
absolute results—which would prove im- 
possible, of course, because there is no 
one purple, for instance, which is recog- 
nized as a standard for mixtures. In edit- 
ing Mr. Chambers’ copy the staff of THE 
INLAND PRINTER overlooked the weak- 
ness due to the lack of standardization 
of hues, specifically the indefiniteness of 
purple, for example, and failed to note 
the point that the results of the mix- 
tures were to be considered as approxi- 
mate and not positive. 

While THE INLAND PRINTER believes 
that the information is valuable in fa- 
cilitating the mixture of shades having 
commercial names, provided those mak- 
ing use of the formulae employ, for ex- 
ample, a purple which does not incline 
more definitely to red than to blue—in 
short, as definite a purple as one may 
recognize—the formulae as given have 
been questioned by Robert B. McFar- 
land, of the J. Horace McFarland Com- 
pany, of Harrisburg, quite properly in 


view of the absence of qualification al- 
ready noted. Inasmuch as his letters on 
the subject as well as Mr. Chambers’ re- 
plies clarify the situation and contain 
other interesting and valuable informa- 
tion, they are printed in consecutive or- 
der below for the information of other 
readers of this magazine. 


Dear Mr. Frazier: 

On page 109 of the October issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER we were quite interested in 
the list of unusual colors and their parts. This 
list was brought to the writer’s attention by 
the foreman of our pressroom, who happened 
to take exception to the second entry of the 
list of grays, where dark gray is given as a 
combination of one part black and one part 
brown. His contention was that this possibly 
was a mistake, as in his opinion gray could not 
be produced by the combination of black and 
brown shades. 

A more careful reading of this long list of 
colors, together with the formula given for the 
production, leads us to come to the belief that 
if one were to attempt to reproduce any of 
these colors from these formulae he would be 
very much at sea, unless there were some 
standard for the colors given as the component 
parts of each color to be made. For instance, 
the color Cameo Nile is given as one green and 
ten yellow, but so far as we know there is no 
standard among inkmakers, or among anyone 
else for that matter, for either green or yellow. 
This same thing occurs throughout the list, 
and for that reason it would be our opinion 
that unless there is some standard for the col- 
ors to be used the list itself is almost worthless. 

Possibly you or the author of the article can 
enlighten us as to what colors should be used 
for producing the various-named colors which 
are listed. As we have said, we are particularly 
interested in the combination of black and 
brown which will produce dark gray. 

RosBert B. McF ar anp. 
Dear Mr. Frazier: 

Enclosed please find copy of my reply to 
Mr. McFarland’s recent letter relative to my 
article on color. It is self-explanatory. 

In the absence of a standard nomenclature 
covering the names and formulae of colors, it 
seems inadvisable to pursue this subject too 
far, as it can only end in confusion. I presume 
that you can recall the bitter Andrews-Earhart 
controversy which raged some years ago in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and which settled noth- 
ing. The problem is one that involves so many 
industries and so many factors that any at- 
tempt to settle it for the printing industry 
alone is bound to end disastrously. 

Joun H. CHAMBERS. 


Dear Mr. McFarland: 
Editor Frazier of THE INLAND PRINTER has 
kindly referred your letter of November 14, in 
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reference to my article in the October issue 
bearing on certain little-known colors, to the 
writer for consideration and reply. 

As stated in your letter, there is no standard 
by which to judge colors, much less to inter- 
pret the fanciful names now applied to them in 
other trades. Thus, Stardew, Mindora, Trou- 
ville, Sungod, and the like may mean some- 
thing to the clothing, millinery, automobile, 
and dye industries, but to the average printer 
they fail to “register.” Furthermore, when con- 
fronted with such names the printer has no 
source of information to turn to but the trade 
journals. My article was intended to meet this 
need in a limited way and to furnish the printer 
with a list reasonably suggestive of the com- 
position of the various colors named. It was 
not intended to be considered as a standard in 
either name or formula. 

I have looked up the formula for dark gray 
and find that it checks with copy furnished me 
by a leading manufacturer of dyes; neverthe- 
less I agree with you that it must be an error. 
The correct mixture for dark gray is six parts 
white and one part black, and for light gray 
twenty parts white and one part black. 

Joun H. CHAMBERS. 


Dear Mr. Frazier: 

Your letter of December 2 has been read 
with considerable interest. The letter which we 
received from Mr. Chambers did not give us 
any definite information as to the colors which 
he had used, but of course it did tell us that the 
list was approximate, and that it was intended 
to help out any printer who would be called 
upon to match one of the peculiarly named 
colors which he had listed. All of this is work- 
ing toward the publication at some time of a 
book or books on the subject of color standard 
and nomenclature. 

Early this year a number of our people here 
attended a convention at Washington, D. C., 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
which has a committee working on this par- 
ticular subject. This is of course for the rela- 
tion of colors to medicine and the medical arts, 
but the investigations of the committee were 
interesting in that at this convention they had 
samples of color often bearing the same name 
but radically different. 

As you know, there are many industries in- 
terested in color, and so far there is no definite 
standard. Perhaps in the course of ten to twen- 
ty-five years there may be published some 
books on standardizing of color, but we do not 
look for it much before that time. 

My father spent some five years at least on 
a committee of the American Nurserymen As- 
sociation, working on the book “Standardized 
Plant Names,” which aimed to set up a stand- 
ard for the names of plants. This was a com- 
paratively simple proposition compared to the 
job which confronts anybody who is going to 
attempt to set standards and names for colors. 
Such books on color as published today, while 
of some use, often vary a great deal in the 
names which they give to either the same color 
or to the different colors which are listed under 
the same general name. 

In the end it is doubtful whether any pub- 
lished standard will ever be accepted by every- 
body; but there is hope in the minds of some 
people that certain standards will be estab- 
lished which will tend to overcome the confu- 
sion and the general uncertainty which under 
the present conditions arise from the use of a 
mass of color names. 

RosBert B. McFartanp. 





W hat Part Will Printers Play as 


Private Branding Increases? 


| 


REATED aS a commonplace in this 
generation is the rather old say- 
ing in printing circles that any- 
thing which affects business in general 
affects in proportion the printing indus- 
try. Trite as the principle may be, it has 
recently found rather impressive exem- 
plification. Instances of this fact are the 
sequels in the graphic arts to the latter- 
day tendencies toward corporate mergers 
and consolidations, and to those other 
expressions of integration represented 
on the one hand by grouping of buyers 
and on the other hand by codperative 
organizations of agriculturists and other 
important producers of necessities. 

To date, most of the printers’ reac- 
tions to an era of change and revolution 
have been sympathetic to developments 
in the field of commodity production. 
There is reason to predict, however, that 
during the next interval the most potent 
influences for rearrangement which will 
play upon the printing industry will ap- 
proach it from the level of distribution. 
If, by and large, mass production has 
found its stride, distribution is yet in a 
state of flux, boiling under the constant 
urge for further reductions in the cost 
of distribution, and yet seeking withal 
an escape from uneconomic competition. 

So fresh and seemingly so remote in 
application is the latest trend in the gen- 
eral sphere of merchandise distribution 
that printers as a class may not have 
sensed their contact with it. Neverthe- 
less, printers have indirectly a very con- 
siderable stake in the sudden growth of 
the practice known as private branding 
or private labeling, which is rudely up- 
setting the traditions of distribution at 
both wholesale and retail levels. What- 
ever be the merits of the issue, from the 
viewpoints of manufacturers and mer- 
chandisers, the growth of commerce un- 





By WALDON FAWCETT 





The growing use of the private 


brand 1s one of the unusual fea- 
tures of the present period. Just 
how will the printer fit mnto the 
new scheme of things as to pri- 
vate brands? Waldon Fawcett 
is qualified to discuss this ques- 
tion, and he shows clearly that 
the printer should benefit 


der private or “controlled” brands spells 
an opportunity for the rank and“file of 
printers. Inevitably the spread of this 
practice multiplies the number of cus- 
tomers or potential customers for the 
average printing plant. 

To appraise the significance for the 
printer of the current change in fashions 
of distribution it is desirable to examine 
the workings of the new twist in identi- 
fication of goods characterized as pri- 
vate branding. Thanks to advertising 
and other persuasive forces, Americans 
have of late years been converted into 
a nation of brand buyers. When men- 
tion is made of purchase by brand—in 
contrast to purchase by sample or upon 
specification—the impulse has been to 
think of manufacturers’ brands. There- 
fore the so-called factory brands, na- 
tional brands, or nationally advertised 
brands have dominated most of the com- 
modity markets which have been ren- 
dered brand-conscious. 

From the earliest days of the present 
era of identification by means of trade- 
mark there have existed isolated exam- 
ples of what have come to be known as 
private brands. More often than not 
these pioneer private brands were desig- 


hs 


nations for “home-made” products un- 
der private formula. For example, it was 
usual rather than otherwise for the old- 
time druggist, who was likewise a phar- 
macist, to put out under his own name, 
or under a pet “buyword,” a private pre- 
scription or preparation for the relief of 
coughs, cold, or other common ailments. 
Almost invariably such concoctions were 
sold only in the store of the compounder, 
and rarely did the merchant spend any 
money for printed accessories, neither 
advertising nor wrappers and labels. A 
note written upon a prescription blank 
sufficed, more often than not, for instruc- 
tions to the purchaser. 

It is a far cry from the modest begin- 
nings of private branding to the present 
proportions of proxy merchandising. De- 
velopment and evolution have been due 
in part to realization of the chances for 
profit, and also in part to competitive 
necessity. Jobbers with efficient sales or- 
ganizations, and retailers with advan- 
tageous stands and conspicuous display 
windows, have been tempted to go in for 
private branding because they have con- 
sidered that they might as well turn to 
profitable account the machinery of dis- 
tribution ready to hand. An incentive 
even more potent in many instances has 
been the promise of partial immunity 
from competition. As mail-order houses 
have vied with chain stores and inde- 
pendent dealers have been nagged by 
house-to-house canvassers—not to men- 
tion distribution direct over the heads of 
wholesalers—hard-pressed distributors 
at all levels have longed more and more 
fervently for partial relief from the evils 
of price competition. 

The private brand, in ideal and in the- 
ory, has promised the coveted boon. For 
its beneficiary, a private-brand specialty 
or private-brand line is equivalent to the 
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most exclusive of exclusive agency fran- 
chises. On the face of the thing the pri- 
vately branded article is unique. If the 
claims of quality and guaranty are ac- 
cepted, the private brand may avoid a 
comparison in price with other similar 
wares. Supposedly an unknown private 
brand has but little opportunity against 
a nationally advertised manufacturer’s 
brand. But, given personal introduction 
and recommendation by the owner, the 
private brand has an appeal proportion- 
ate to the good will behind it. Thus the 
“house special” has a ratio of customer 
acceptance scaled to the amount of con- 
fidence held in the concern sponsoring it. 

With the new dignity conferred upon 
private brands, as distributors’ anchors 
to windward, has come a new concep- 
tion of the marketing range of the pri- 
vate label. In the early stages, as has 
been recounted, the destiny of the pri- 
vate brand was conventionally limited 
to sales over the counter of its sponsor. 
Gradually large retailer-owners of pri- 
vate brands spread out, by establishing 
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agencies with firms beyond the shopping 
radius of the parent house. When the 
jobbers and wholesalers took up the pri- 
vate-brand technic the horizon widened 
rapidly. Now it is common to find job- 
bers’ brands with a distribution cover- 
ing several states, and a few prominent 
wholesale houses have for their growing 
“families” of the private brands what 
approximates transcontinental distribu- 
tion. Indeed, in several instances erst- 
while private brands have graduated so 
completely from local to national status 
that they are sold in rival stores. 

If we succeed in visualizing the ro- 
mance of this latter-day rise of the pri- 
vate brands we may well ask what this 
fresh factor, looming larger and larger 
in the distribution scene, means to local 
printers. Frankly, the prospects are all 
constructive. It is not too much to say 
that the small printer who saw business 
drifting from him with the spread of the 
chain-store octopus and the centraliza- 
tion of business may find it coming back 
to him through the glorification of pri- 


Come On, Jump In; the Water's Fine! 


Reply No. 3 to the Challenge “(How Would You Do It?” 





M’sieu 
le Voyageur 


a bird 
of passage 





TOWN & COUNTRY 
is one of his few fixed 
habits...He looks for 
it in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels...And 
it gives him nostalgia 
for Fifth Avenue when 
he is lounging in the 
Bar Basque at Biarritz 
Like himsel( a 
TOWN & COUNTRY 
has formed an aris- 
toeratic viewpoint of 
the world at large... It 
gives the cut direct 
to untmportant places 
and dreary trips... 
M’sieu does himself 
well and expects his 
chosen magazine to 
aid and abet him... 


—" He reads 
TOWN & COUNTRY 


because it is world- 
econscious...wise in 
the ways of ships and 
places...a provoca- 
tive catalog of the lure 
and luxury of 
modern travel 







































































SINCE 1925 

TOWN & COUNTRY 
has published ta excess of a million lines of 
advertising ANNUALLY...over 1600 pages 
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M'sieu le Voyageur 
««« A BIRD OF PASSAGE « « « 











% TOWN & COUNTRY is one of his few fixed habits... 
He looks for it in the lounges of his favorite hotels... And 
it gives him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue when he is lounging 


in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. Like himself 


%& TOWN & COUNTRY has formed an aristocratic view- 


point of the world at large ... It gives the cut direct to 
unimportant places and dreary trips... M'sieu does himself 


well and expects his chosen magazine to aid and abet him 


% TOWN & COUNTRY because it is world-conscious 
. wise in the ways of ships and places... a provocative 

catalog of the lure and luxury of modern travel 

% TOWN & COUNTRY since 1925 has published in 


excess of a million lines of advertising annually ... over 





William F. Anastasia, Blanchard Press, New York City, is first to submit a resetting of 
the advertisement on the left as a result of the invitation on page 54 of our November 
issue. The Inland Printer does not believe that Mr. Anastasia’s interpretation, which 
has character, strikes high-water mark, but considers it better, and especially because 
it is more readable. Readers are urged to submit resettings with the object of demon- 
strating variety and of the possibility of being able to show a genuinely fine one 
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vate brands. Some of the believers in 
private branding will tell you that it is 
the greatest force at work today for the 
restoration of the spirit of individualism 
in American business. 

From the standpoint of printing de- 
mand, the essence of the private-brand 
contribution is that it converts into more 
or less active advertisers a numerous 
body of business men, scattered over the 
entire country, made up of merchants 
who heretofore did not advertise at all 
or were what might be described as pas- 
sive advertisers. These new recruits to 
the cause of specialty advertising em- 
brace not only individual jobbers and 
individual retailers but likewise the par- 
ticipants in “voluntary chains,” the al- 
liances of separately owned local stores 
that band together to “buck” the chain- 
store systems and their private brands. 

If the present more ambitious genera- 
tion of private brands is demanding a 
widespread new structure of advertising 
to win consumer acceptance it might be 
observed that this reapportionment of 
trade-marking also entails, to the bene- 
fit of printers, new obligations in label- 
ing, wrapping, cartoning, provision of 
package inserts, etc. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to explain that this portion of the 
printing inheritance is likely to be cen- 
tralized to a degree, because, while own- 
ership and distribution of private brands 
are diffused geographically, actual pro- 
duction is centralized. As a rule the pri- 
vate-brand owners do not manufacture 
in their own plants the wares that go out 
under private trade-mark. Supplies are 
contracted for with outfitters known as 
private-branders to the trade, or with the 
producers of national brands who put 
out their surplus output under private 
brands. The entire responsibility of the 
packaging and the labeling rests with 
the contractor. Very often the private- 
brand owner leaves it to a supply house 
to contract for the printed matter for 
use in packaging. But this is not invari- 
able practice, nor need it be if the pri- 
vate-brand owner’s own printer sees fit 
to bid for this business. 

Whatever the processes of printing 
incident to the packing and packaging, 
there remains the larger responsibility 
for educational and promotional work 
after the brand owner has the privately 
labeled units in his own hands for dis- 
tribution. The whole structure, in its 
present dimensions, is new, and, as so 
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many of the private-brand owners have 
had no experience in advertising special- 
ties of their own, it may rest largely 
with the printing fraternity to nurse and 
develop the advertising complement that 
should consistently follow in the train 
of this stampede to private branding. 
Missionary work may, however, be the 
more readily undertaken if the printer 
bears in mind that he is almost certainly 
fostering an outlet that will be perma- 
nent and expanding in proportion as the 
private brand wins popular favor. Also, 
with the average business man one pri- 
vate brand begets another, so that pyra- 
miding of printing requisitions is but a 
natural sequence of events. 

Whether a printer is justified in going 
so far as to encourage a merchant, who 
is without initiative on his own part, to 
enter upon private branding is a debat- 
able question. Probably the answer must 
vary with the circumstances. Conceiv- 
ably a local printer may know a neigh- 
boring merchant who is in possession of 
a private recipe or formula which holds 
promise of success as a private brand if 
given adequate support in printed sales- 
manship. Similarly, in the fields of soft 
drinks, confectionery, etc., it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that a private 
product sells more readily under brand 
name than if offered anonymously. The 
strictly local sales are in better volume, 
to say nothing of the opportunity for 
widening the circles of sales. 

As stimulation to the call for printed 
matter, the rise of private branding bids 
fair to set in motion a series of reactions. 
In direct sequence, “own label” opera- 
tions are bound to muster, as buyers of 
printing, countless wholesale and retail 
merchants, and even direct sellers who 
formerly purchased printing less exten- 
sively if at all. In its turn this burst of 
private labeling with advertising bar- 
rage is forcing a reply in kind from the 
makers and marketers of manufactur- 
ers’ brands. The producer under estab- 
lished trade-mark who has been wont to 
rest on his laurels advertisingwise can 
do so no longer when facing the chal- 
lenge of well dressed private brands. In 
short the complete situation is fostering 
fresh and more intensive rivalry in the 
use of printed matter such as is possible 
only when it is practicable to focus at- 
tention upon definite objectives as con- 
stituted preferably by recognizable and 
rememberable brand names. 
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Are Proofroom Standards High Enough? 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


| int the past two hours a proof- 


reader has come to my desk with 
a bunch of proof and copy in his hand to 
ask if I “really meant to have it go that 
way.” The sentence that was bothering 
him ran like this: “My grandfather was 
married four times (my mother by his 
last marriage).” The proofreader—who 
was young—thought it looked as though 
this grandfather had married his own 
daughter. If he had stopped to analyze, 
he would have seen that actually this 
critical comment carried its own answer. 
He knew that that was not what was in- 
tended to be said, and this knowledge 
proved that the sentence had actually 
conveyed the idea that was in the writ- 
er’s mind—and therefore had done its 
work. True, the work was not done in 
the best way; it was not done neatly and 
accurately. But this further considera- 
tion rules: that this was a letter to the 
editor, to be run in a letter department, 
where writers must be permitted to say 
things in their own way as far as pos- 
sible. Any careful writer would have 
changed the parenthesis to read “(my 
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The Craftsman 


An expensive advertisement 
embodying illustrations created 
in inimitable beauty by expert 
illustrators, and literary appeal 
molded in the fair eloquence of 
gifted copywriters, is yet as 
clay in the hands of the type- 
setter; his efforts will either 
result in a quota of support or 
a contribution to sterility. Any 
typesetter can stock beautiful 
type faces, any printer can in- 
stal wondrous machines, and the 
colors that find tender expres- 
sion from the palettes of great 
artists are available to lesser 
folk; but to achieve real selling 
effect one turns to the specialist, 
who, to the necessary resources, 
allies expert application. 























From a folder issued by Warwick Typog- 
raphers, Incorporated, of St. Louis 


mother was his child by his fourth mar- 
riage) ,” or an expression grammatically 
sound, like that. And in bookwork it 
would have been a proofreader’s place 
to correct or at least to query the sen- 
tence, unless it came in a quotation. 


Another example of the young proof- 
reader’s characteristic haste and lack of 
maturity in judgment came to my no- 
tice only a few days ago. In one book 
that I had reviewed for my newspaper, 
marking this, that, and the other thing 
as I went along, a young person who has 
had proofroom ambitions and some ex- 
perience had followed me along, making 
some marks of his own. Down near the 
bottom of a page was this paragraph: 
“He is all right,’ Ed said reluctantly. 
‘He helped us out in an Indian attack, 
back on the trace.’ ” 

The young reader had drawn a line 
through the “e” in “trace,” and in the 
margin, with a query, had written a 
“k,” indicating to me two things: first, 
that he did not know that use of the old 
word “trace,” and second, that he had 
not had confidence enough to order the 
change nor energy enough to go to the 
dictionary and make sure of his ground. 
“Trace” is good old pioneer American 
for “trail.” Webster gives it as obsolete 
for “a way, a path.” The dictionary 
ought to give the word more notice in 
this sense and use, but that little entry 
should be sufficient to save the proof- 
reader from making an incorrect correc- 
tion to “track” or stultifying himself 
with a footless query. 

Skimming through that same book, I 
detected these errors: “She wast soft 
and vibrant.” The compositor got that 
final “t” from “soft” as the words ran 
through his mind; he set it, and the 
proofreaders skipped it. Next: “Crouch- 
ing between the horses, he guided them 
away .. . He kept his hand on the 
horse’s withers, and in that way could 
feel when it was . . .” There is a switch 
from the idea of two horses to that of 
one, but it is not sufficiently indicated. 
Here the proofreader should either have 
changed the sentence or, if not allowed 
so much freedom, should have queried 
it to the author. Perhaps the best form 
would be “He kept his hand on one 
horse’s withers.” Or, “He kept his hand 
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on the withers of one of the horses.” 
Or, “on one of the horses’ withers,” 
though this might be criticized as not 
saying clearly whether it was one wither 
of a horse or the withers of one horse— 
which would be rather quibbly, but is 
the kind of thing proofreaders must be 
ready to meet, any time. 

In another book, also from one of the 
“old line” publishers, a New York City 
house of long standing and honored 
position, my swift eyeing of the pages 
brought these errors to notice: 

“Merly” for “merely.” “As a family 
we never follow any of the new fashions 
until they became old.” (Possibly the 
author had at first written the sentence 
with the past tense, “followed,” had 
changed it to the present, and had neg- 
lected to cross out “became” and write 
in “become.”) “The old people were 
out and I was received by Hilda and 
daughter of the house, their only child.” 
(Just as a bit of guesswork, it looks to 
me as though the author might have 
written “their only child,” and later 
added “‘and daughter of the house,” the 
compositor running off the latter phrase 
before coming to the carat after “child.” 
Or possibly there is an out which failed 
of proofroom detection.) “Neither her 
father or her mother.” (The proofreader 
should have turned that “or” into a 
“nor,” without any query.) “Whoever 
heard of such a thing!” (Clearly a mis- 
print for “who ever.”) “It is rather in- 
fradig.” (If I had been reading proof 
on that book, I would have corrected 
this to “infra dig,” or, with a very fussy 
author, would certainly at least have 
made it the subject of a query.) 

Further: “The mere congenial ques- 
tion.” (Obviously a misprint for the 
word “more.”) “The later contained,” 
for “the latter.” “Hilda keeps cigarettes 
until they became dry and dusty.” “An- 
amolous.” “Cope and I indulged fer 
awhile” should be “for a while.” ““Some- 
time’s.” “Though” for “thought.” “A 
three years’ old atheist.” “She knew that 
coming back when it was too late, would 
only increase his grief.” ““Her’s.” 

Now, I maintain that these errors are 
disgraceful. Only one or two of them 
are seriously bad. Hardly any of them 
would really cause confusion or misun- 
derstanding. All the more reason to call 
them disgraceful! Serious errors are apt 
to occur in difficult situations, and the 
proofreader has some reason for slip- 
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ping up, some excuse to offer. But when 
a reader lets such mistakes get by, it is 
obvious that he is doing a careless job— 
that he simply is letting things slide. 
Our proofroom standards just simply 
ought to be kept always at too high a 
level to permit such a state of affairs. 
Negligence ought to be the last thing to 
be encountered in a proofroom. To say 
that is not to place the proofroom upon 
a pedestal of ideal perfection, nor to 
make requirements too severe and ex- 
acting. Ignorance is almost more to be 
condoned than carelessness, in the proof- 
room. This can at least be corrected 
through the use of reference books and 
through intelligent questions when the 
reader is conscious of his delinquency. 
But carelessness is a moral fault. It 
grows, and becomes an ingrained habit, 
and after a longer or shorter period of 
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indulgence, according to the person on 
whom it fastens its clutches, it becomes 
simply incurable. 

Publishers are much to blame for this 
state of affairs. They subject their au- 
thors to severe tests and high require- 
ments. They pride themselves on good 
presswork. They give thought and care 
to bindings, mechanically and artisti- 
cally. And then they sock the customer 
two bucks and five dimes for the fin- 
ished book, with its handsome pages all 
blurred with typographic errors which 
almost every reader will notice. 

Proofreaders who will take wages for 
such work are not very scrupulous. The 
publishers who will accept it are repre- 
hensible. And the public that will pay 
present-day prices for it is assuredly far 
from critical. Higher standards are ob- 
viously needed all ’round. 


























tempts to make you cut prices. 
trotyper ona cold day be sure that it is 
plant efficiently is like a calendar pad 
—his days are numbered. 


who killed the deadline. 


wear Sailor suits, even though they are 


Hett-Box Harry SAYs— 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


If you are bored with the printing 


business try a blotter specialty—you 
will find it very absorbing. 


Beware of the sharp buyer who at- 
Before sending a form to the elec- 


properly bundled up. 
The printer who fails to conduct his 


One cub reporter desires to know 


When the new customer is clever 
enough to get a job without any cash 
deposit, you have to give him credit. 

While baggy trousers should in ev- 
ery case go to press, baggy packing 
should never go to press. 

Some printers are so Honest they in- 
sist that even their stock trucks shall 
be always upright. 

No, Henry, shipping clerks do not 





often seen to be at sea. 


The boss canned a pressman, 
The man was so dense. 

He gave him the gate— 
And the man took offense. 









































Several Sales Ideas Which Have 
Helped Increase the Orders 


| 


the Reynolds & Reynolds Company, 

of Dayton. A business man who has 
never bought of this firm calls up and 
asks for a quotation on an envelope of 
definite specifications. Within a minute 
or two he is given an approximate price. 
And then the person who handles the 
call adds, “We'll send over a dummy of 
that envelope, with a definite quotation, 
at the earliest possible moment.” 

This incident has occurred, let us say, 
at eleven o’clock. Immediately a good- 
looking sample of the required envelope 
is made up and dispatched by motor- 
cycle messenger to the “service station” 
nearest that customer’s place of busi- 
ness. This service station is one of four 
in each salesman’s territory. It is a cigar 
store or a drug store or a restaurant lo- 
cated at one of the four corners of the 
territory; and the firm knows this store 
as a service station because its salesman 
in that area makes a point of purchasing 
something there almost every day, and 
of getting upon friendly terms with the 
proprietor or the manager or the cashier, 
as the case may be. 

In a typical salesman’s territory, for 
example, Service Station No. 1 may be 
the tobacco store where he buys his cig- 
arets; No. 2 is the drug store where he 
gets a malted milk in the middle of the 
morning, and purchases a lot of other 
odds and ends such as razor blades and 
tooth paste; No. 3 is the restaurant he 
usually patronizes for his luncheon, and 
No. 4 is the store at which he purchases 
the cigar he smokes after dinner. 

Each of the Reynolds & Reynolds 
men calls up every hour or two, unless 
something unavoidable prevents it, so 
that in this case the office may count on 
hearing from the salesman in that par- 
ticular territory by, say, one o’clock. If 


[ HAPPENS every day at the office of 





By CHARLES SAGER 





Plenty of selling ideas look well 
upon paper, but are untested, 
“green.” Not sothe ideas you are 
givenin thisarticle. T heir value 
hes 1 the fact that they are get- 
ting results for the well known 
concern mentioned. Each can be 
applied profitably in the sales de- 


partment of your own plant 


he does not call in, it is easy enough to 
send the salesman from one of the other 
territories. “Go to Service Station No. 2 
at 2:45,” they tell him, “to get a dummy 
and quotation for the Brown Steel Cast- 
ings Company. We told Mr. Hawkins, 
the advertising manager, that we would 
send it over to him.” 

In this instance the salesman for that 
territory calls at the drug store near the 
Brown company’s office. The promised 
material—which has arrived not more 
than fifteen minutes before—is waiting 
in a large envelope on which is printed, 
“Please give this to Mr. William J. Wat- 
son of the Reynolds & Reynolds Com- 
pany.” The envelope is printed in bright 
red and black and bears a picture of 





IS is an example of well printed advertising. It is 
your personal blotter for October. We hope it will 


remind you of us when you need printing. ««« 





CHARLES W. SPANGLER 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


FOR i. J. 
The Inland Printer 
633 Sherman St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


L. Fracier, Editor 











A personalized blotter. The name of the 

addressee was typed in and the blotter was 

enclosed in a window envelope. Two col- 
ors were used for this blotter 
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Watson; the color prevents it from be- 
ing mislaid easily, and the picture con- 
stitutes dependable assurance that the 
envelope will not be given to someone 
else through a mistake. 

At three o’clock, four hours after the 
Reynolds & Reynolds Company had re- 
ceived the telephone message, its sales- 
man walks into the Brown company’s 
office and says to the advertising man- 
ager: ‘““Mr. Hawkins, I am Mr. Watson 
of the Reynolds & Reynolds Company. 
Here is a dummy of that envelope you 
asked about. It will cost you so much a 
thousand in 10,000 lots. Nice-looking 
envelope, don’t you think?” 

“Holy mackerel!” Mr. Hawkins ex- 
claims. “How did you get this made up 
and over here so soon? Your plant is 
away out on the west side, isn’t it? Do 
you give this kind of service on every 
other kind of printed matter?” 

“Sure!” grins the salesman. “P.D.Q. 
is our trade-mark!” 

And with the prospect feeling that 
way about it, it’s a poor salesman who 
doesn’t get the order then and there. If, 
as is usually the case, Mr. Hawkins had 
called up three or four other envelope 
manufacturers for quotations upon that 
job, the chances are good that the order 
will be well on the way to completion in 
the R. & R. plant by the time the other 
quotations come straggling in to Mr. 
Hawkins two or three days later. It is 
surprising how many times every week 
it turns out just that way. 

Of course you can see the advantage 
in sending the dummy over by a sales- 
man. The firm’s case is presented to the 
interested prospect in the best possible 
way—and in such a real hurry that he is 
startled at the speed displayed. Natu- 
rally, too, he figures that folks who do 
business in that way don’t make a habit 
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of slipping up on their delivery prom- 
ises. And, even though one of the subse- 
quent competitive quotations should be 
a few cents a thousand less, the prospect 
usually is willing to spend the small ex- 
tra amount and be sure of this prompt 
service. It is easy to believe that this is 
just about the most effective selling idea 
the Reynolds & Reynolds Company can 
employ. The best way to build up a busi- 
ness is by trying to do everything just a 
little better than is absolutely necessary 
—just a shade better than anybody else 
is likely to do it. 

Courtesy is a real business asset. This 
company tells its salesmen never to wear 
their hats in anyone’s office. This gives 
people just a little better impression of 
them. Another thing also—the salesmen 
are repeatedly instructed not to get ona 
familiar “kidding” basis with employes 
in a customer’s or prospect’s office. Some 
employers become peeved when a sales- 
man takes up their employes’ time. 

One of the points on which Reynolds 
& Reynolds salesmen frequently must 
hold their ground is the question of mak- 
ing envelopes to match the letterhead. 
Often this can be done; but frequently 
it cannot, by the concern’s standards, 
because the letterhead paper has been 
developed for certain qualities which are 
not good envelope qualities. Usually it 
is possible to convince the customer that 
envelopes must be soft and pliable to 
stand the strain of the mailbags without 
an excessive amount of possible damage. 

The Reynolds & Reynolds Company 
could not insist sincerely on its ideas if 
it did not believe that the better quality 
an envelope is, the better it serves for 
most purposes. Of course there may be 
purposes where it will pay the customer 
to use the cheapest grade of envelope 
available; but the firm has seen so many 
experiences where better envelopes paid 
that it keeps after the salesmen to sell 
better quality all the time—and princi- 
pally for the customer’s benefit. 

This concern had not been in business 
for a great many years before its sales 
manager encountered the same problem 
that all sales managers have to contend 
with in a varied line. While some of the 
salesmen were going out and selling nice, 
clean, big orders of high-quality goods, 
others were complaining about the fact 
that the grade of product they handled 
was too high and that their prices were 
consequently out of line—they couldn’t 
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sell much above a lightweight manila en- 
velope in their territories! 

So the sales manager called a meet- 
ing to be held in his office. Meanwhile 
he had his office wall paneled inexpen- 
sively with paper. Each salesman was 
allotted a panel, and in it he was to pin 
a sample envelope of each of the orders 
that he had recently sold. 

When the men came to the meeting 
they saw immediately what it was all 
about. Johnson got a look at what Wil- 
liams was selling to customers directly 
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To keep this sort of information flow- 
ing freely, the R. & R. company uses a 
basket conveyor between the office and 
the stockroom. As quickly as there is a 
change in the status of any part of the 
paper stock, the change is registered in 
both places. The salesmen no longer so 
out selling something they can’t deliver, 
and they have eliminated all chance of 
falling down on a promise. 

The office keeps a production sheet 
on each machine in the place, telling 
what capacity a machine has and what 


Why Not Use Facts to Defeat Pessimism ? 





HERE ARE FACTS NOT FEARS! 





information: 


An accurate check of sales among the members of this association 
— a group of commercial printers — disclosed the following 


Gross Sales January to October, 1929. . $1,271,075.00 
Gross Sales January to October, 1930. . $1,175,666.00 
Net loss only 914% 
which is considered a normal fluctuation at any time. A correspond- 
ing gain would not produce excessive optimism and the present drop 
does not warrant the prevailing pessimism. Were not complaining. 


LET'S TALK THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR BUSINESS 











106 Ann Street - 


HARTFORD EMPLOYING PRINTERS ASSN., Inc. 


- Hartford, Conn. 





The two-color postcard featuring this sensible copy was sent out by the Hartford 

association. The December issue of this publication (page 49) contains an article 

showing comparative sales figures for eighteen cities. If you haven’t read it, do 
so now and know the truth about conditions in the printing industry 


across the street from Johnson’s own 
territory, and he took a brace; and so it 
went, right down the line. Gradually the 
color orders began to displace the plain 
black-printed manila envelopes on the 
boards of Johnson and the other sales- 
men. And when each salesman had once 
proved to himself that it could be done, 
the biggest part of the problem had been 
met and completely conquered. 

This concern carries huge stocks of 
paper, and must know at all times ex- 
actly how much paper of each sort is on 
hand, how much of it is reserved for use 
in making up the orders already booked, 
and how much of it is on the way from 
the paper mills. This information must 
be complete right up to the last few min- 
utes—for a big order may have come in 
not ten minutes ago which will use every 
bit of the necessary paper in the house 
and make it impossible for the salesmen 
to sell that kind of envelope until more 
stock has been secured. 


its actual performance is. Each machine 
is held steadily to capacity. This means 
that the salesmen are able to count defi- 
nitely on a given capacity when they 
promise a delivery date. 

Nearly everybody in the company’s 
business territory knows its trade-mark, 
“P.D.Q.,” and connects it with the idea 
that the concern can hustle out a job of 
envelopes in jig time. That’s all very 
well; that is what R. & R. wants people 
to think, for most envelopes are ordered 
about the time they should be delivered, 
and speed is an important consideration. 
But it means more than that. As anyone 
who examines this trade-mark closely 
will discover, ‘“P.D.Q.” also stands for 
“Price, Delivery, Quality.” That is an- 
other way of saying that the company 
tries to do everything at least a little 
better than “just well enough to get by.” 
And this “better than necessary” policy 
earns business and friends for any con- 
cern that will give it a chance. 
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A Plan for Avoiding the Expense of 
Individual Type-Specimen Books 


s$]]  BySAMUELE.LESSER _|f@# 


ROM the days of Gutenberg on, the 
Presses industry has had to carry 

an Old-Man-of-the-Sea which has 
been a constant tax on its strength and 
a drain on its resources. The bugaboo I 
refer to is the necessity of issuing and 
maintaining a complete specimen book 
of type faces and sizes. 

In the earlier days of printing it was 
desirable to publish such a book, even 
though the kinds and varieties of type 
faces were extremely limited in com- 
parison with what is available today. 
The printer of incunabula made his own 
type, and one printer was distinguished 
from another as much by the slight dif- 
ferences in the design of his type faces 
as by any other considerations. To their 
task the old printers brought a crafts- 
manship and artistry which has made 
some of their typesheets things to be 
sought for and treasured. 

However, issuing a typebook in those 
days was a fairly simple matter as com- 
pared with the present period, when we 
have such a tremendous variety of type 
styles and sizes in addition to those we 
have received from the old masters. And, 
whereas in those days such a book was 
desirable, in modern times these type- 
specimen catalogs are absolutely essen- 
tial. Since no one printer or typographic 
concern can possibly be equipped with 
every face in existence, purchasers must 
have some means of knowing what is 
available at the plant which executes 
their printed matter. 

What happens, as a result, in the case 
of each individual printer and typogra- 
pher? (I am particularly concernéd here 
with advertising typographers, because 
this very important and growing branch 
of the printing industry meets this prob- 
lem in its most complex form.) The in- 
dividual plant produces a type-specimen 
book with months of labor involved, and 
after it is issued—such are the problems 
of these rapidly changing times—finds 








that new faces just added to its equip- 
ment have not been listed, and that some 
which are listed have been made obso- 
lete. An attempt is made to meet this 
condition of rapid changes in vogue by 
the use of loose-leaf binders and other 
devices making it possible to amplify an 
existing specimen book. 

Here is a situation that is eminently 
undesirable, having several important 
disadvantages. To begin with, there is 
the great waste of time and labor in- 
volved in each separate plant having to 
duplicate what is being done in all the 
other plants. Then there is the lack of 
standard format both as to size of page 
and method of presenting the type face 
itself. In addition, when a new type face 
is installed the plant may be too busy to 


x « A Copy Suggestion * * 


Out of Ideas? 


very one of us grows stale at 
E times, especially if working 
year in and year out at the same 
old grind. For instance, suppose 
you want to get out a booklet or 
a folder. You may possibly find 
your ideas centered on a single 
physical form—but we could 
suggest a dozen different ways 
of doing the same thing. 

It is surely logical to assume 
that an organization that is con- 
stantly producing good printed 
advertising has an accumulation 
of ideas that can be made to ap- 
ply to your business. 

Just ask us for suggestions. If 
we are able to help you in the 
matter, you win. If we can’t, 
we will frankly tell you so 
































From Howdy, house-organ of the Superior 
Printing Company, Topeka, Kansas 


prepare a specimen showing immedi- 
ately—with the result that, when finally 
issued, the type has lost its freshness 
and the plant has sacrificed the exploi- 
tation value of that face. 

I have devoted much thought to these 
several problems and have developed a 
plan which I feel assured will at one 
stroke eliminate all the difficulties and 
disadvantages which now encumber the 
matter of issuing type-specimen books, 
and will also prove a very decided step 
forward for the entire industry. In addi- 
tion it will provide standardization pre- 
cisely where standardization is needed. 

To make this plan possible, all the 
manufacturers supplying printers and 
typographers with type will have to co- 
operate. This is a large order in itself, 
and it is possible that moral pressure on 
the part of the printing industry may be 
necessary to bring it about. These manu- 
facturers will have to decide upon a 
standard format for the presentation of 
type specimens, as to size of page, kind 
of paper, and number and style of holes 
required to be used with a predetermined 
kind of loose-leaf binder. 

Then I propose that these manufac- 
turers themselves print complete speci- 
men showings of their new type faces, as 
issued, in this standard form and sup- 
ply them in the quantities desired to the 
printing industry, and the individual 
printer in turn can issue them to his cus- 
tomers. Space can be left open for im- 
printing the name and address of the 
individual printer on each sheet. 

The advantages of this simple and 
flexible plan for the printing industry 
at large are enormous. I can see abso- 
lutely no disadvantages, though certain 
practical details in connection with the 
cost, storage, and distribution of this 
matter will need consideration. 

As to cost, I do not contemplate that 
the type manufacturers shall shoulder 
the considerable expense involved. The 
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specimen pages can be distributed to 
printers for a price that will cover the 
cost of manufacture and distribution. 
Because of standardization and quan- 
tity production, the cost to the printer 
will be an extremely small fraction of 
the cost of production in his own plant. 
The printer can have the option of im- 
printing his name on the sheets or hav- 
ing the manufacturer do it at a slight 
additional cost for this work. 

Of course the sheets should show all 
the sizes and every character made. If 
the printer does not buy every size as 
shown on the sheet, he can identify to 
his customers the size not stocked, or, 
like a good merchant, he can leave it to 
be assumed that he has the complete 
line and then purchase those items not 
stocked if any such are called for. 

As with all progressive steps, it is not 
to be expected that this idea will be ac- 
cepted at once. But I have not the slight- 
est doubt that we will finally come to 
this plan or something similar. It is not 
revolutionary; it is merely adapting to 
the printing industry the manufacturing 
and distributing setup already in exis- 
tence in many other industries. In this 
setup the manufacturer supplies to the 
jobber and retailer the complete printed 
showings of his line, imprinted with the 
dealer’s name and thereafter to become 
a part of the dealer’s own catalog. 

This procedure, as practiced in other 
industries, has lost some business for 
the local printer, so it is only fair that 
he should turn about and make use of 
its economies at least to that part of his 
own business where it can be applied to 
excellent advantage. 

In conclusion, it seems fairly certain 
that, if and when the plan is finally 
worked out for the printing business, it 
will incorporate many further advan- 
tages all around which I do not myself 
foresee at the present time. 
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A Plea for Standardization 
of Ad-Proof Sizes 

Everybody knows that the 8% by 11 
letterhead is just about the last word in 
efficiency. A big majority of the filing 
cabinets in existence today are made to 
receive an 814 by 11 sheet. By far the 
biggest percentage of letterheads in use 
are of 81% by 11 size. It is only natural, 
therefore, to use an 8% by 11 sheet for 
most of the things we do. 
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But does the publisher observe this 
rule? No. He sends along proofs on any 
scrap paper which may be available, so 
that our files contain everything from a 
2 by 4 sheet to full newspaper size. Our 
analysis further shows that most of the 
proofs are for advertisements no larger 
than the standard magazine type size, 
7 by 10. Why is it, then, that the pub- 
lisher cannot educate his printers to the 
use of 8% by 11 sheets and thus pro- 
vide us poor agency men with a means 
for filing proofs in our letter files? 

The benefits of such standardization 
would be many. In the first place, it 
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Is Either Page Truly Representative? 
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would save the printer money, because 
less paper would be used and the prov- 
ing job would be easier and neater. In 
the second place, it would save the pub- 
lisher money, because the postage and 
air-mail charges on 8% by 11 sheets 
would be less than on the large sheets. 

And, above all, it would be a godsend 
to the agency and the client, for they 
could assemble the proofs in letter files 
without taking up extra floor space and 
paying extra rent and a higher price for 
legal-size files, which now are required 
to house the variety of proof sizes—- 
A. O. Hurja in “Printers’ Ink.” 
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HE TWO title pages shown here pro- 
Tide an interesting comparison, and 
yet neither is a high-grade example of its 
style. Favoring the page on the right, 
C. Franklin Hawk, Cleveland, stressed 
the following points in support of his 
preference for it: 

“The enclosed folder is submitted to 
show that financial institutions are now 
adopting the modern* touch in layout 
and typography even in the tradition- 
ally conventional statement of condi- 
tion used by such firms. 

“In this case rhythmic borders placed 
in a lopsided manner help to secure ini- 
tial attention, suggest the direction in 


which the reader’s eye should travel, 
and induce turning of the pages. 

“If the cut of the building on page 1 
had no border about it, it would appear 
without sufficient base and in danger of 
toppling over. The border makes it seem 
more substantial and gives it shape har- 
mony with that of the folder.” 


*Eprtor’s Note: This matter is presented 
without prejudice. Mr. Hawk’s design (at the 
right) embodies none of the extremes of ty- 
pography commonly considered “modern” and 
makes little use—and that ineffectively—of 
genuinely modern ideas so strikingly evident in 
Mr. Thuringer’s work (December, page 70). 
Furthermore, the most is by no means made of 
the copy with so-called traditional types in the 
handling of the page on the left. 











Are Your Customers Familiar With 
the Full Scope of Your Work? 
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TONEWALL JACKSON once said to 
S Old Miles, a born bridge builder 
who was attached to his army: 
“We have got to cross this river in the 
morning, and if necessary you and your 
men will have to work all night to build 
a bridge. See the engineer; he will draw 
up the plans and turn them over to you.” 
Early next morning Jackson summoned 
Old Miles to his tent. “How about the 
bridge, Miles? Did the engineer give 
you the plans needed for that bridge?” 
“General,” said Old Miles, 





for high-class direct-mail printing. Di- 
rect-mail printing is assuredly highly 
profitable, and the profits come in larger 
and less frequent units than is usual 
with ordinary printing in the ordinary 
shop; but this variety of work does not 
drop from heaven. The ordinary printer 
who is equipped with experience, how- 
ever little, in high-class printing, who 
has a good mechanical department ca- 
pable of doing the work, and who can 
prove the plant’s capabilities to the sat- 


isfaction of the man who pays the bills, 
already has one foot on the road to suc- 
cess. He must remember, though, to fol- 
low through and also to prove this fact 
to the satisfaction of the men who as yet 
have never had one of his bills to pay! 
Your salesman can tell your story to 
prospective customers, but after all he 
has merely given them an oral statement 
of fact. He really has not proved a thing. 
But let him carry a portfolio of actual 
pieces that have been produced in your 
shop, evidence of your crafts- 











calmly looking at the lighted 
end of a cigar butt between his 
fingers, “the bridge is done. I 
dunno if the picture is or not!” 

A surprisingly large number 
of really excellent printers are 
marking time, waiting for some 
“engineer” to prepare a “pic- 
ture,” to draw up plans for a 
royal bridge to the pasture of 
increased sales volume. They 
are, furthermore, undecided as 
to which avenue of the trade 
offers the greatest opportunity 
for specialization, immediate 
and gratifying profits, and con- 
sequent generous expansion. 

There is no royal route to 
progress in the printing busi- 
ness, as any printer of estab- 
lished reputation will tell you. 
Success comes last in the natu- 
ral order of things, and only 
after reputation has been ac- 
quired; and reputation is cre- 
ated and built solely through 
performance, plus the dissemi- 
nation of information to those 
who logically could benefit by 
their knowledge of the plant’s 
various capabilities. 

Too many printers are cast- 








The Craftsmen 


(Tune: On, Wisconsin; Key: G) 


Share your knowledge, share your knowledge, 


That’s the Craftsman’s Creed, 


If the Craftsmen pull together 


Others will take heed; 


Share your knowledge, share your knowledge. 


Be on the firing line, 


And win a prospect over 


Every time. 


Share your knowledge, share your knowledge. 


Share it with good cheer, 


And the effort will repay you, 


Brother; never fear. 


Share your knowledge, share your knowledge. 


Make them understand 


Craftsmen are here for service 


Every man. 


Share your knowledge, share your knowledge. 


Printing is an art. 


Knowledge is the power that wins them. 


Come now; do your part. 


Share your knowledge, share your knowledge. 


There’s no such word as fail, 


To those who win the goal 


We'll sing All Hail! 


manship, and you will note the 
results in a more satisfactory 
balance of sales and calls. An 
actual specimen is a wonderful 
picture to everyone concerned. 

You may or may not supply 
your salesman with a portfolio. 
But in any event, if you wish to 
make a specialty of direct-mail 
printing, it is well to use direct 
mail yourself and thus prove 
to prospects that “the cook eats 
his own cooking.” And further- 
more, direct mail gives you an 
opportunity to prove that you 
possess some ingenuity, if not 
genius, within your shop’s four 
walls. Use a house magazine, if 
you wish, but make it interest- 
ing and readable to the recipi- 
ent; throw in a moderate dash 
of plant talk, including some 
back-patting, and enclose with 
each issue a sample or two of 
something you have produced. 
More proof for the prospect— 
and you cannot give him too 
much real evidence! 

I know of a certain printer 
who does unusually fine work, 
considering the size of his shop. 
But when he was asked why he 

















ing longing eyes toward the 
comparatively few plants that 
deservedly enjoy a reputation 


This song, introduced at a recent meeting of the Chicago Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, is by O. H. Runyan, of Bradner 
Smith & Company, and the club’s“half-ton quartet”’ 


does not show samples of his 
work to prospective customers, 
he replied that his customers 
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wouldn’t approve of it. Pressed for an 
explanation, he admitted that he had 
never put the question to them, but, by 
using his own inclination as a basis, had 
surmised their probable attitude. Sup- 
posing, however, that his customers were 
antagonistic to the idea: What was there 
to hinder him, after running off twenty 
thousand four-page folders for a certain 
manufacturing company, from remov- 
ing all type matter specifically concern- 
ing the customer and inserting an ob- 
viously fictitious name, and substituting 
wherever else was necessary to conceal 
the identity of the customer and his 
products? The customer surely would 
not object to the use of the original lay- 
out, and the use of most of the original 
copy, in that manner. 

If it seems that this means going to 
too much trouble, just consider that old 
story of the mule-and-patch darky cot- 
ton grower in Dixie. One year his cotton 
was pretty much a failure, and he hadn’t 
enough to square up his store bill. The 
next year he did well, brought in his cot- 
ton, squared up his account, and left 
the store with money in his pockets. He 
went directly across the road to another 
store and laid in a good bill of supplies 
to take home, paying cash. On the way 
back to his wagon, Mose was hailed by 
the storekeeper who had advanced him 
credit during his hard times, and so he 
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wanies some dealers selling used automobiles 
ee « But 


NOT FOR McFEE 


Over one hundred twenty-five used cars 
will be delivered this month by the BIG 
DEALER. The McFee idea is to give 
the buyer a good car at the lowest pos- 
sible price; stand behind it after the sale, 
and business is bound to follow. 


If you believe that “the majority is always 
— then buy your used automobile 
rom 


McFee Motors, Inc. 


The BIGGEST DEALER in Town 
See Classified Ads for Bargains 


Locations—2372 Canal Street GA. 4271 
1830 Canal Street MAin 1820 
2631 Burgundy Street FR. 1201 


1740 Canal Street GA. 8540 
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shuffled across the road to see what was 
wanted by the merchant. 

“Looky here, Mose!” said the store- 
keeper indignantly. “What kind of way 
is this you’re treating me? Here I carry 
you for a year and a half, and as soon as 
you’ve got money in your clothes you go 
over and buy a big order from that other 
store and pay down cash!” 

“Why, ’fo’ Gawd, boss,” replied the 
puzzled Mose, “I never did know ’at 
you sold nothin’ fo’ cash!” 

What a juicy account was handed to 
the cash storekeeper, simply because the 
credit storekeeper had taken too much 
for granted and did not deem it advis- 
able to inform Mose as to his business 
methods! And what juicy jobs go to an- 
other printer, simply because you trust 
blindly that everyone knows you have 
some reputation for turning out artistic 
folders and booklets! Do not let your 
prospective customers, or even present 
customers, state, “ ’Fo’ Gawd, boss, I 
never did know ’at you done that kind 
o’ work in yo’ shop!” 

Sampling today is recognized as a 
most efficient handmaiden of distribu- 
tion and sales, as witness the breakfast 
foods that are handed out from door to 
door and the chewing gum and candy 
dispensed upon crowded city streets the 
country over! If that reference doesn’t 
impress you, let’s consider something 


Bad Business / 


Yes... for some dealers 
selling used cars... but 


Not for McFee 
* 


Over one hundred twenty-five used 
cars will be delivered this month by 
the BIG DEALER. The McFee idea 
is to give the buyer a good car at 
the lowest possible price; stand be- 
hind it after the sale, and business 
is bound to follow ... If you believe 
that “the majority is always right,“ 
then buy your used automobile from 


McFEE MOTORS, INc. 


Che BIGGEST DEALER in town 
+ 


S LOCATIONS 
ee ? 2372 Canal Street 


CLASSIFIED ADS 1830 Canal Street 
FOR BARGAINS 2631 Burgundy Street. . . . 
1740 Canal Street 











What good and distinctive 1931-model type, expertly handled with respect to display 
contrasts and massed white space, may mean is shown by the ad on the right as reset 
by the Typographic Service Company, Los Angeles, from the published one at the left 
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closer to home. How do the mail-order 
printers manage to snare so much busi- 
ness out of the hands of thelocal printer? 

I am not referring to the small-fry 
mail-order man who has nothing but a 
badly worn, obsolete press and a varie- 
gated supply of type faces, and who does 
such amateurish work that even the most 
inexperienced or bargain-seeking buyer 
bites only once. I do refer to the mail- 
order printer who has a modern plant, 
and whose product usually will not com- 
pare favorably with that of the local 
printer and still is apparently of good 
enough quality to bring in repeat busi- 
ness. He is weak on typography and lay- 
out, not to mention makeready, but he 
cannot be called a price-cutter, for he 
charges fully as much as the local man. 
Price, then, is not the bait; neither are 
glowing promises nor the high-pressure 
mailings, as you will learn by dropping 
a line in response to some mail-order 
printer’s advertising in one of the cur- 
rent publications. 

Printing samples have been found ex- 
cellent bait by the mail-order printer. 
How and where he got the thought may 
only be surmised. One printer whom I 
know of will send a generous batch of 
samples in response to an inquiry, in- 
cluding folders of many sizes, circulars, 
booklets, business cards, large and small 
envelopes, blotters, gummed labels, etc., 
some in black but many in two or more 
colors. Approximate prices for different 
quantities are printed on each sample. 
The batch at first glance gives the im- 
pression of being a random selection out 
of deep bins in some pitch-dark room, 
but I’d be willing to wager that there is 
a good reason for the inclusion of each 
piece, for this printer has followed this 
method for a number of years and evi- 
dently profits thereby. 

I have talked with several recipients 
of mail-order printing samples, and the 
reactions of the individuals are fairly 
well summarized by the following ex- 
pression of one of their number who is 
the advertising manager of his firm: 

“My first impulse upon receiving a 
batch of this stuff is to study the respec- 
tive pieces slowly, one by one. Then | 
sort out the things that particularly ap- 
peal to me at that moment, and later 
place them in front of me in turn and 
write the copy I would like to see on 
folders and circulars of my own. I can 
take a ruler and measure the type and 
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trim pages, if I like, and I sometimes do 
this, although it is not necessary; the 
mail-order printer has already given me 
that information on the printed piece, 
and has further enlightened me as to the 
approximate number of words in six-, 
eight-, ten-, and twelve-point type that 
I can get on a page, and also the price 
for the work in one or more colors. 

‘Now, supposing I feel I can spend 
about thirty dollars for a certain folder. 
Here is a folder, right in my own hands. 
I know that I can get about eight hun- 
dred words of twelve-point type on three 
pages, and I have a fairly. good idea of 
what the job will look like when finished. 
What next? I may take this sample and 
my copy to a local printer and ask him 
to fix me up something similar. Then 
again I may not do this. The chances 
are good that the order will go to the 
printer whose work stimulated me.” 

This sampling process cannot be un- 
dertaken without incurring a certain 
variable expense, according to the num- 
ber of concerns you would like to have 
for customers, and the number of pres- 
ent customers you would like to step up 
into more profitable work. It will cost 
anywhere from one to three cents for 
postage alone on every sample mailed 
out, and, while you alone can determine 
whether this would be worth while, it is 
not out of order to present one idea that 
may help you decide: If you can make a 
fair profit from every order that passes 
through your plant, then it will be prof- 
itable for you to spend a few cents each 
month on each of your prospective cus- 
tomers, for you cannot fail to secure, 
over any period of time, sufficient new 
business to make the cost of sampling 
insignificant in comparison. 

Don’t expect the new business to pour 
in. One certain printer decided several 
years ago to take “a flier,” as he termed 
it, in direct mail. He did not attempt to 
write copy for his mailing pieces, but 
wisely turned this part of the job over 
to a capable man, who brought in half 
a dozen pieces of copy at one time and 
received his fee. Not being wastefully 
inclined, the printer, having paid for the 
copy, wasted no time in putting the six 
mailing pieces on the press. 

The first and second pieces were sent 
out, according to schedule, to a selected 
list of prospects, and were followed by a 
small and choice group of samples; but 
nothing resembling an order turned up 
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as a result. Not even a single comment 
was received, and this apparent lack of 
appreciation temporarily unnerved the 
printer. He wasn’t sure he was on the 
right track, and had it been possible to 
recover the advertising man’s fee and by 
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the plan and prove with successive mail- 
ings that his excellent samples were not 
merely the result of accident or of flash- 
in-the-pan craftsmanship. 

Of course allowance must be given for 
a certain depth of sales resistance, called 





Then send for an Oxford-Print 


Representative and plan to start a 
new eta of prosperity in your business 





Read every word 
It’s worth it! 














“Just What Your Business Needs!” is the title of the folder the center spread of which 
appears above. It not only made recipients favor more advertising, but in that connec- 
tion reminded them of the spirited firm that issued it, namely, Oxford-Print, Boston 


some magical device return the printed 
pieces to their original virgin state he 
certainly would have done so. 

The third mailing brought no returns; 
nor did the fourth. The fifth, a printed 
letter, mailed in a large flat envelope 
with a half-dozen unusually attractive 
four-page folders printed in several col- 
ors, went out in due time, and this mail- 
ing brought a change of fortune. Within 
two weeks the printer had booked orders 
from eleven concerns for booklets and 
folders in quantities that printers like to 
dream about, and he had been requested 
to submit rough layouts for a complete 
campaign for a real-estate broker. 

Folders had been enclosed with the 
first mailing of samples, and it would be 
difficult if not impossible to hazard a 
reasonable guess as to why they failed 
to produce at that time. It may be that 
none of the companies at that moment 
had use for folders; it may be that the 
buyers had not arrived at the point of 
being able to visualize these pieces in 
their respective lines. Again it may be 
that the buyers held off to see whether 
the printer intended to go through with 


up by the average person in self-defense 
against salesmanship, whether it be oral 
or written. But what of it? It is a good 
thing for printers in general that direct- 
mail campaigns do not consist of a sin- 
gle, irresistible mailing piece, or there 
would be a lot of presses blanketed with 
the dust and grime of the years. The in- 
teresting point is that the campaign did 
prove successful in its results. 

Why not start the wheels turning in 
your own plant and send a stream of 
direct-mail pieces and samples of your 
work onto the desks of printing buyers 
in your locality? Today is as opportune 
a time as you can find for planned ad- 
vertising; today’s start is ten thousand 
times better than a start made at this 
time next year. And after your cam- 
paign has been started, and particularly 
whenever you feel like curtailing your 
efforts, remember this: 

There are just three times in the 
course of a business cycle when every 
business man should advertise: (1) ona 
rising market, to increase good will; (2) 
on a stationary market, to sell more; (3) 
on a falling market, to hold his position. 





What Are the Tested Standards for 
Permanently Good Printing? 
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OT LONG ago I had an experience 
N which kept me low in mind for 
some little time. The experience 
is one that other printers may have suf- 
fered, and they will understand how I 
felt. I saw on a table in a strange par- 
lor a small Latin dictionary. Conditions 
were favorable for me to pick it up and 
open it. I was amused because the print- 
ing was so poor. As I tossed it contemp- 
tuously aside I saw the imprint, a proud 
imprint—and it was my imprint. I had 
printed it ten years before! Is anything 
worse than to catch yourself laughing at 
yourself? Possibly so; but what bothered 
me most was not that the printing was 
bad but that I had thought it was good. 
A great deal of printing that looked 
good ten years ago looks bad now—and 
I have not printed all of it. But some 
printing from the past still looks good. 
What are the authoritative criteria of 
permanently acceptable printing? 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY WIL- 
LIAM MORRIS AT THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF PRIZES TO STUDENTS 
OFTHE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL OF ART ON FEB. 21, 1894. 





Let us begin by discarding. Obviously 
newness is not a criterion of any perma- 
nence, since the life of newness cannot 
extend itself beyond conception. Inci- 
dentally, there is here an implication: 
the advertising of certain contemporary 
printers and typefounders designates 
newness as being the principal virtue of 
their products. For advertising, with its 
ephemeral nature, this is perhaps an ad- 
vantage. But isn’t this a precarious ad- 
vantage for a printer who must stay in 
business for more than a short while? 
And cannot advertising embrace more 
lasting virtues than newness? 

Newness is of little value. How about 
oldness? It is true that we can point to 
a great deal of printing that is old and, 
like wine, is good; but is it, like wine, 
therefore good? I think not. Jenson is 
old and good. Is Caxton, equally old, 
therefore equally good? Caxton is im- 
portant historically; but look at a page 
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from Jenson and a page from Caxton. 
Obviously the product of Caxton’s skill 
is less good than is that of Jenson’s, 

Newness and oldness are of little help. 
The criteria of goodness in printing are 
yet to be found. Well, then, take legibil- 
ity. Here is certainly something to bite 
on. Printed matter is to be read; there- 
fore what can be read best is best. For 
example, practically any printing in the 
1890’s is more legible than a Kelmscott 
book. Yet which commands more respect 
today? Printed matter is to be read, it is 
true, but more than mere legibility is 
required in order to establish genuine 
goodness of printing. 

These three qualities make their con- 
tribution to the printed page. Newness 
offers life and zest. Oldness offers sanc- 
tion. Legibility offers serviceability. But 
zest, sanction, serviceability are neither 
practical criteria to a designer of print- 
ing nor guaranties of work’s goodness. 
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Title pages used for: ‘An Address,” Chiswick Press, April 18, 1898, London; catalog of Princeton University Press books, 1923; 
Ben Jonson’s “The English Grammar,” Lanston Monotype Corporation, 1928, London 
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Just what is goodness? I am not con- 
cerned herein with “best,” but simply 
with “good.” The definition must look 
to the purpose of a page or a spread of 
pages. A page o f printing is testimony to 
the largest contract ever made by man. 
Words, by contract, by agreement, have 
over a long period of time and through 
devious arrangements come to possess 
meaning. A page of Hindustani is unin- 
telligible to me. That is because I have 
not learned all the terms of agreement 
which make the Hindustani intelligible. 
Language has meaning only as men are 
agreed that certain symbols shall stand 
for certain definite things. 

A printed page is a conveyance. It 
conveys ideas, pictures (either still or 
moving), and moods. The author is re- 
sponsible for a large part of this convey- 
ance in his choice and arrangement of 
words. After the author has done his 
part the printer must take this choice and 
arrangement of words and make them as 
acceptable to the eye as possible. 

Not only must these words be clearly 
visible, but they must be comfortable 
over a long period of time in various 


x 
especially as it relates so peculiarly to 
the part of his works which are here 
oflerd to the publie. 

- Asa writer (says Johnson) he is 
intitled toone praise of the highest kind: 
his mode of thinking and of expressing 
his thoughts is original. His numbers, 
his pauses, his diction are of his own 
evowth, without transcription, W ithout 
imitation. He thinks in a peculiar strain 
and he thinks always as a man of ge- 
nius; he looks round on Nature and 
on Life with the eye which nature 
bestows only on a Poet, the eye which 
distinguishes in every thing presen- 
ted to its view, whatever there is in 
which the imagination can delight to 


be detain’d. and with a mind that at 


The Island Set Apart; 


preceded by a record of 
the inception of the bi 

Truth-seekers’ 
Club by 


Hillel Samson 


THE CAYME PRESS 
Queen’s Gate Mews 1929 
Kensington 


combinations, and, if possible, comely. 
Furthermore, since shape and color in 
themselves convey meanings and feel- 
ings, the shape and color of these words 
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Title pages of Hillel Samson’s “The Island Set Apart,” Sainsbury, 1924, Kensington, 
London, and of “Benjamin Franklin on Marriage,’’ Beilenson, 1929, Larchmont 


must be harmonious with the intentions 
of the author of the text. 

A good printed page, then, is the re- 
sult of taking the author’s choice and 
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or even not difgufted in the beginning ; yet upon a further 
acquaintance, there is furely matter for curiofity and 
reflection. It is ftrange if, among all that huge mafs of 
words, there be not fomewhat intermixed for thought. 
Laws have been the refult of long deliberation, and that 
not of dull men, but the contrary; and have fo clofe a 
connettion with hiftory, nay, with philofophy itfelf, that 
they muft partake a little of what they are related to fo 
nearly, Befides, tell me, have you ever made the attempt? 
Was not you frighted merely with the diftant profpect? 
Had the Gothic charaéter and bulkinefs of thofe volumes 
(a tenth part of which perhaps it will be no further necef- 
fary to confult, than as one does a ditionary) no ill effe& 
upon your eye? Are you fure, if Coke had been printed 
by Elzevir, and bound in twenty neat pocket volumes, 
inftead of one folio, you fhould never have taken him for 
an hour, as you would a Tully, or drank your tea over 
him? I know how great an obftacle ill fpirits are to 
refolution. Do you really think, if you rid ten miles every 


morning, in a week’s time you fhould not entertain much 
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A page from James Thomson’s “The Seasons,”’ set in Bodoni type by Bodoni in 1794 at Parma; and one from Thomas Gray’s 
“Poems and Letters,” set in Chiswick type by the Chiswick Press in 1867, at London 
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combination of words and 
of composing them clearly, 
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tain elements which neces- 
sity requires that he must 
include. All these elements 
have their own shape and 
color. If the designer can 
combine these elements so 
that they form a page that 
provides clarity, comfort, 
beauty, and appropriate- 
ness there is no need for 
adding anything else. He 
may, however, add decora- 
tion or illustration if he be- 
lieves this will benefit his 
result—but not anything 
that injures the goodness 
of the page. If, on the other hand, the 
required elements cannot be composed 
readily into an acceptable page, the de- 
signer will have to resort to devices to 
remedy whatever is the difficulty. 

We have here now the principles of a 
good printed page. Mere newness or tra- 
dition or legibility does not give good- 
ness. To have goodness a printed page 
must be built up so that the intentions 
of the author may be conveyed clearly, 
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From Schedel’s ‘““Nuremberg Chronicle,’ Koberger, 1493, Nuremberg 


comfortably, beautifully, and appropri- 
ately in the finished page. 

Now how are these criteria to be ap- 
plied? With the purposes of deducing 
practical tests I have arranged the ac- 
companying exhibition of examples. In 
judging these we must try to eliminate 
as much as possible any historical or 
“quaintness” consideration, since these, 
though of value to the historian or sen- 
timentalist, are of no value to the typog- 


ey NOTE BY WILLIAM MORRIS « 
AW) ON HIS AIMS IN FOUNDING 
THE KELMSCOTT PRESS & 
; BEGAN printing books with 
thehope of producing somewhich 
would have a definite claim to 54% 
‘beauty, while at the same time — 
they should be easy to read and 
should notdazzletheeye,ortroue @py 
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been agreat adimirer of the calligraphy of 

e the Middle Ages, & ofthe earlierprinting 
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ama books, I had noticed that they 

(@ werealways beautiful by force ofthe mere 
typography, even without the added or- 
nament, with which many of them are 
so lavishly supplied. And it was the es- ‘ 
sence of my undertaking to produce books 
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From “Note by William Morris on His Aims in Founding the Kelmscott 
Press,” 1898, Hammersmith, London 


rapher confronted with the designing of 
good printing in his own age. 

Notice first a few title pages. Title 
pages are half advertisements and half 
text pages, and consequently are neither. 
“An Address” shows how nothing but 
the barest essentials may be clear and 
perhaps appropriate without being com- 
fortable or beautiful. But observe the 
Princeton catalog. There the designer 
has decided that the required elements 

alone will not yield the beauty 
intended. He therefore adds the 
surrounding rule. The page then 
has a fairly high degree of clar- 
ity, is entirely comfortable and 
appropriate, and possesses, if not 
beauty, at least distinction. 
But if you want to see a good 
example of bare essentials com- 
posed into almost superlative de- 
grees of beauty and comfort and 
adequate degrees of appropriate- 
ness and clarity, see “The Eng- 
lish Grammar.” Here are enough 
required elements to fill the page, 
and, furthermore, these elements 
are composed into a shape that is 
easily related to the upright rec- 
tangle of the page. But the out- 
standing quality is the beauty of 
this page. The reasons for this 
beauty are twofold: the solidar- 
ity of the type line and also the 
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A page from John Gerard’s “Herball,” printed by Johnson, 1633, in London; and one from 
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notonous. This monotony 
accounts for the inferior 
beauty of this Chiswick 
type. The Bodoni type has 
surprise and animation as 
a result of its angularity. 
A. Edward Newton in 
his “This Book-collecting 
Game” allows the heretical 
opinion that Morris’ books 
are vulgar. He says that 
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Plaus Magnus’ “History,” printed by J. Maria de Viottis, 1555, in Rome 


brilliance of the type shape. Few pages 
if any exceed this for sheer beauty in 
spite of simplicity and strength. 

“The Island Set Apart” shows what 
decoration and illustration can add to 
the required elements in the way of ro- 
bustness and enthusiasm. And “Benja- 
min Franklin” illustrates how a few type 
ornaments can establish the accent—in 
this case one of delicacy. This page, by 
the way, offers an interesting point of 
appropriateness. Though marriage is in- 
volved in these pieces by Franklin it is 
involved more by its absence than its 
presence. In a practical and gusty way 
Franklin discusses sexual economy with 
the frankness of Fielding. Is this deli- 
cate, reserved, and almost prim title page 
appropriate thereto? The designer has 
given us a beautiful, clear, and comfort- 
able page, but not at all an appropriate 
one. I am inclined to go so far as to say 
that this page, because it is so very in- 
appropriate, is bad as a title page to this 
book, good (yes, excellent) as it is in its 
various other phases. 

We proceed now to text pages. Com- 
pare “Bodoni” and “Chiswick.” Neither 
is bad, but “Bodoni” is superior to the 
other. Why? Both are about the same 
size, and neither has any matter but the 
text. Both have clarity, and both appro- 
priateness; but the “Bodoni” has more 


comfort and much more beauty. “Bo- 
doni” has greater comfort because its 
lines may be more easily crossed by the 
eye and more easily caught up by the 
following line. This is because the Bo- 
doni lines are solid and short. The Chis- 
wick lines are so round that the eye rolls 
off. Furthermore, the Chiswick line is so 
regular and even that it becomes mo- 


they are exotic, while such 
a volume as “Nuremberg 
Chronicle,” by Koberger, 
displays natural flowering. 
Compare the “Nuremberg 
Chronicle” and a Morris 
book. Morris’ lacks clarity 
and comfort. It has appro- 
priateness to the man. After 
all Morris can best be ex- 
plained as a designer, and 
through a preponderance of 
“design” in his pages he is 
most accurately revealed. 
As for beauty, there is a 
florid beauty; but it is beauty without 
any comfort to the eye and therefore a 
beauty to be shied from. The “Chron- 
icle” is more naive. It has clarity, com- 
fort, somewhat of beauty, and a certain 
amount of appropriateness. 

The use of illustration as distinct 
from decoration is difficult. This diffi- 
culty arises from the symbolic nature of 


“Coquette” and “Girl on Sofa’’—both taken from 1912-13 advertising 
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type and the representational nature of 
pictures—two unrelated things. Com- 
pare the “Herball” and the “History.” 
Both have clarity and both are appro- 
priate enough. Perhaps both are only 
fairly comfortable. But the “History” is 
distinctly unbeautiful because of lack of 
unity. The head material is jumbled and 
badly placed. Notice how the “Herball” 
with about the same head material is 
made orderly simply by the use of rules. 
The “History” offends most, however, 
by the disjointing illustration, made dis- 
jointing, strangely enough, by the deco- 
rative bands on either side. Notice in 
comparison how comfortably the “Her- 
ball” illustrates its text. The “Herball” 
has unity and proportion, and hence 
possesses the quality of beauty. 

In this matter of illustration notice 
the difficulty of picturing anything that 
has a fad element in it, like dress or au- 
tomobiles. Notice the coquette. I dare 
say she will never appear otherwise than 
ridiculous. But now notice the “Girl on 
Sofa.” Both of these originated in adver- 
tising matter of the year 1913. Clearly 
the “Girl on Sofa” has a lasting quality 
which makes for permanence. 

The difference lies in emphasis. The 
coquette picture emphasizes 1913 style 
and the “Girl on Sofa” emphasizes natu- 
ral form undistorted. How much of the 
printing we turn out today with pictures 
involving current “styles” will be any- 
thing but funny in the future? The em- 
phasis on natural form can be provided, 
and is provided, but entirely too rarely. 

More examples could be added, and 
it is always profitable to subject every 
piece of printing to scrutiny. But for the 
purpose of this article no more need be 
said. We have made a search for those 
qualities in printing which are perma- 
nently good. We find these qualities to 
be entirely disassociated from fad or 
even newness, or from tradition, or from 
mere legibility. That printing is good 
which conveys the author’s message 
with clarity and comfort and a reason- 
able degree of beauty and appropriate- 
ness, and it is good to the extent that it 
has these four qualities. 

This discussion has tried to proceed 
on the basis of criteria rather than on 
rules, which are too likely to be of only 
temporary help. From a consideration 
of these criteria or qualities the individ- 
ual designer can deduce a procedure ap- 
plicable to each individual problem. 
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Effective Typography Helps Me 
to Retain My Job 


By JAMES L. WREN 


If you are inclined to minimize the importance of the printer 

and his type in resultful advertising, read this agency man’s com- 

ment. It appeared in‘‘Better Advertising,’’ house-organ of the 
Ben C. Pittsford Company, Chicago advertising typographers 


HAVE no illusions about typography. 
I I know it costs money. I know pub- 
lications will set up a column or a page 
of type for me gratis. My space bill in- 
cludes that service. But—I like my boss 
and I like my job. I want to see new 
accounts come into the house. I want to 
retain our present ones. And I have to 
use typography to do this. 

Let me explain. Every customer we 
have is constantly the target for other 
agencies. If we’re not on our toes maybe 
they’ll get our accounts, just as we got 
’em. These are facts. I’m not kidding. 

Now, suppose we’ve been handling a 
certain account for a year. We'll say we 
have written good copy for them—and 
picked the right media. And suppose we 
let the publications set up the type. You 
know just as well as I do how those ad- 
vertisements looked. What if it was only 
a trade-paper campaign? It had to sell 
the dealers, who had to sell the public. 

All right. The campaign is out in the 
magazines, competing with hundreds of 
other advertisements all clamoring to get 
themselves read. 

Our publications seemed to possess a 
yen for Cheltenham, and most of them 
used this type in their setups. They left 
no white space to speak of, and the ads 
generally looked insipid and insincere. 
Nothing at all outstanding about them. 

The customers our client was trying 
to reach are human, of course. They’ll 
read advertisements that insist on being 
read, and the “please-mister” brand are 
rapidly skipped over. Ours were of the 
‘‘please-mister” variety. The result was 
inevitable: No lookee, no see; no see, no 
inquiry; no inquiry, no sale. 

What’s more, a competitor agency’s 
man had been calling pretty regularly 
on that client, and when the campaign 
was pretty well along he contrasted our 
mechanically weak campaign with some 
of his firm’s splendidly set advertise- 


ments. Shoved them right under the cli- 
ent’s nose. What could the client do but 
admit a lot of things that were damaging 
to us as a high-grade agency? 

Somehow, no matter how good copy 
may be, if it’s set in type that hints of 
the hoop-skirt era, if the layout is weak 
and colorless, the copy isn’t convincing. 
This situation isn’t overdrawn at all. It 
happens every day. You see it and I see 
it. I’d like to have just one-half of the 
accounts that have been lost solely be- 
cause of the typographic appearance of 
the advertisements. 

It’s my job to help our agency make 
money for our clients. If our advertis- 
ing doesn’t do this, the agency soon will 
not have any money to pay us. Or, be- 
fore things get that far, another agency 
will step in and take the account. And in 
either case we lose. 

As I say, I like my job. I want to con- 
tinue on the payroll and get more money 
as I’m worth it. The only way I can do 
this is to see to it that we keep our pres- 
ent customers and get new ones. 

And I’ve found that a good typogra- 
pher is the best assistant I’ve got. He 
sets my copy in such type as will give 
pause to the fellow who is just rambling 
through the pages. He sets it so invit- 
ingly and so readably that the prospec- 
tive buyer is ready to digest the whole 
thing. If I’ve done a good job—turned 
out convincing copy—I know my typog- 
rapher will set it so it'll be easy to read. 
What more can any copywriter ask than 
a “good break” like this? 

Good copy, thus properly presented 
through good typography, sells mer- 
chandise; and I’m selfish enough to in- 
sist on the added expenditure because I 
know it will give my own work a better 
break. Also, for some reason or other, 
glib competitors don’t get very far in 
ripping to pieces stuff that looks like a 
million dollars to the customer! 
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PECIMEN REVIEW 


ByJ.L. FRAZIER 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 


or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 
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StoveL Company, LimiTepD, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.—“ Winnipeg, the City of Industry” 
is a very attractive, interesting, and effective 
booklet and is executed in a fine manner in 
every respect. The cover and also the title page 
are particularly impressive. 

Maver & MiLter Company, of Chicago.— 
“Reyamizing” is an attractive, distinctive, and 
unusually interesting booklet, and is also well 
executed in every detail. An effective distribu- 
tion of white space imparts to the inside pages 
a genuine degree of punch. 

RussELL STATIONERY Company, Amarillo, 
Texas.—Your special Christmas letterhead in 
colors is a knockout; and the same may be 
said of the one on which you have written, 
which is set in Bernhard Gothic Light, though 
the lines are rather too closely spaced. 

Joun & Epwarp Bumpus, LiuiTep, of Lon- 
don, England.—We appreciate the two book- 
lets, “Oxford” and “Select Catalogue, 1930,” 
listing products of the Oxford University Press. 
The typography is excellent, being not only in 
good taste but apt, and the attractive effect of 
the ensemble is heightened by suit- 
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The original of the smart and effective business 
card shown above is printed in black and a dull 
blue-gray. It was produced by Paul Greene, 
printer, of Pasadena, California 


paper cover is heavy and sturdy the loose-leaf 
style of binding is altogether satisfactory, the 
design on the front being striking though ex- 
tremely simple. The two larger lines are set 
somewhat too close to each other and spacing 
between the two words of the second is too 
close, yet the general effect is such as to carry 
despite these rather minor weak points in the 
execution of the hand-lettered title. 


SUPERIOR Printinc Company, of Topeka, 
Kansas.—The “modern” issue of your house- 
organ, Howdy, exemplifies the very best of the 
newer ideas respecting typography and none 
of the objectionable bizarre features which the 
less informed regard as modern. It is impres- 
sive, interesting, attractive, and, more impor- 
tant still, readable. Furthermore it sets a high 
mark in size and quality considering the size 
of your field, and in fact appears almost too 
ambitious to be maintained. 

ConTINENTAL Printinc Company, of New 
York City —The layout on the blotter “Ledger 
Papers” is very striking, but the two styles of 
type, Ultra Bodoni and Kabel, do not harmo- 
nize to good advantage and the combination 
leaves a sour taste. Another fault is the letter- 
spacing of some of the lines set in the Kabel. 
The result would have been better if the lines 
in question were shorter and not letter-spaced. 
Whenever a squared form gives the effect of 
being forced the effect desired is nullified. 

Joun Rovyte & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey. 
—We admire “The Royle Line of Photoengrav- 

ers’ Machinery”; it is an attractive 





abie selection of paper. 


booklet well handled in every way. 





P. A. Norstept & SoneEr, Stock- 
holm, Sweden.—We greatly appre- 
ciate the copy of the large book 
“Svensk Reklam” which you have 
so kindly sent us. It is chock-full of 
typographical features having un- 
usual interest and excellence, and the 
quality of workmanship in all re- 
spects, particularly presswork, is out- 
standing. Indeed, we do not receive 
finer work from any source. 

Water H. LeVassevur, Buffalo, 
New York.—You are turning out a 
fine quality of typography. While 
there are several outstanding speci- 
mens in the latest package you have 
sent us we like the folder “Coming 
Up,” for the Tyler Kay Company, 
perhaps the best. The Ervin Service 
letterhead, printed in a full tone 
and tint of green, is likewise a high- 
grade piece of work. 

Grorce E. MItter, of Pittsburg, 
California—Your new stationery 
forms represent a very fine use of the 
interesting and attractive sans-serif 
Bernhard Gothic and are truly mod- 
ern, which means not bizarre and 
artificial. Similarly effective is the 
letterhead of the realtor, Hollender, 
and your blotter, which is repro- 
duced in this issue and which is rep- 
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—————— § PPEED—Speed—Speed. The day of theleisurely 
———————"y_ artisan in the printing industry is gone. Printing 
today is advertising—and advertising demands 
not only quality, but split-second service. Minutes 
and hours must be saved. 
American Typesetting Corporation and Graphic Arts 
Electro and Matrix Company, under one roof and 
management, offer a new type and plate service that 
reduces elapsed time by hours—and makes quality 
higher than ever. 
Your job comes to our composing room, with prob- 
ably the largest assortment of type in the country. It 
is quickly set by experts in minimum time. Proofs go 
out like lightning. 
You can telephone O. K. or and within 
minutes, the form is upstairs at Graphic Arts, being 
plated, stereoed or matted. 
No lost time on trucks. No messengers with forms 
watching baseball scores. 
Too good to be true? Man, we're just itching for a 
chance to show youl 








GRAPHIC ARTS ELECTRO. AND MATRIX COMPANY 


THOM BUILDING * CLARK AT HARRISON * CHICAGO 
PHONE HARRISON 9855 


Page layouts are unusually striking 
and full of character and hence in- 
terest. While the third page is some- 
what of a jumble, particularly as a 
result of the wide letter-spacing of 
certain of the lines, the folder “Pat 
Pending” (funny name for an Ethi- 
opian) is striking and impressive. 
The brevity of the copy on the ob- 
jectionable page is its salvation. 

NorTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC’S 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT, of London, 
England.—We are reproducing on 
another page of this issue the cover 
of one of the two unusually attrac- 
tive booklets which you submit. The 
workmanship in all respects deserves 
much commendation, especially on 
the one not shown, the “Yearbook,” 
which is beautifully printed as well 
as attractive in format and typogra- 
phy. It appears to have been han- 
dled with unusual attention even to 
details which are often regarded as 
of minor importance, and hence the 
impression of excellence is the more 
striking and lasting. 

Tue TWENTIETH CENTURY PREss, 
Chicago.—The directory listing the 
names of those journeying to the re- 
cent convention of the Central States 
Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America and also their 








resentative of these other specimens. 
Tue NATIONAL TYPESETTING CoM- 











reservations on the train en route is 





PANY, St. Louis—Your typebook is 
very good. Due to the fact that the 


The sloping capitals and the rules used in conjunction suggest the speed 


referred to in the copy. A publication advertisement 


a remarkably fine example of mod- 
ern layout and typography and is 
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The original keepsake, by C. Raymond Beran, San Francisco, & printed 


in black, red, and light blue-gray, on buff antique stock 
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How a progressive South American printer advertises; a striking envel- 
ope enclosure originally printed in black and bright green on white card 
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exceptionally well printed. The strik- 
ing cover design on a suede-finish 
stock creates an appearance of qual- 
ity that is not only unusual in such 
items but in keeping with the stand- 
ing of the group, for which anything 
cheap or gaudy is inappropriate. 

Epcar C. Ruwe Company, New 
York City——While we feel that the 
front design of the folder for the 
Starrett Commercial Building would 
be improved if the illustration were 
lowered and the title made stronger, 
that is, lettered in three or four lines 
instead of two, the item is in our 
opinion, despite that, a commend- 
able effort. However, in view of the 
large size of the page and in consid- 
eration of the objective we feel that 
the typography, although neat and 
pleasant, is nevertheless a trifle too 
gray and flat. The presswork is con- 
sistent with your past performance, 
that is, high grade. 

THE ANDREWS PrinTERY, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee.—‘“Catalogs for 
Every Business” is an impressive 
booklet, in size 814 by 11 inches—a 
good catalog size. Inside alternate 
pages are devoted to selling talk on 
catalogs and to specimen catalog 
pages, many of which demonstrate 
the fine quality of your presswork to 
good advantage. Starting after the 
first inside page with one about six 
inches wide and gradually increas- 
ing the width by one-quarter inch, 
the right-hand side of the opened 
booklet presents a changing array of 
strips of color according to the hue 
of the stocks used, which are alter- 
nated as to color. Here is an effec- 
tive idea other readers may desire to 
utilize at some time. 

THE WavERLY Press, Baltimore, 
Maryland.—Not only are the self- 
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pearance of force and quality the 
type and layout suggest. 
REYNOLDS PRINTING COMPANY, of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts — We 
like the layout of the center spreaq 
of your folder “Here Are 10 Details” 
exceptionally well, but in view of 
the use of Benedictine for the text 
on the front as well as on the spread 
we dislike the use of Ultra Boclonj 
for most of the display on the inner 
spread. The fact that the main line 
is set in Cooper Black—which, de- 
spite the fact that both are very 
black, contrasts disagreeably with 
the Bodoni—is another reason for 
not using the latter. In design the 
Cooper Black harmonizes with the 
Benedictine. For display the Cloister 
Bold would have been a lot better 
than either the Cooper or Boioni, 
though it and Cooper are related. 
LEon FRriEnpD, of Brooklyn, New 
York.—While the invitation to the 
installation exercises of the Abraham 
Lincoln School is striking as a de- 
sign, the complex, unintelligible way 
in which the matter on the second 
page is lettered just about spoils it. 
The odd part of it is that the use of 
a clear sans-serif type would have 
tied in with the drawings in a man- 
ner equally harmonious if not more 
so, and, being relatively much easier 
to read, would not have resulted in 
leaving the sour taste that the item 
as handled leaves. It is rather ques- 
tionable whether a large percentage 
of those who received this item ac- 
tually read it through completely, 
and, if they did do so, comprehen- 
sion and therefore impression could 
not have been exceptional. 
STERLING ADVERTISING CoMPANY, 
New York City.—On the folder for 
the Lefcourt buildings you have 





Look at your business stationery. | 
Is it modern in style, or has it that 
1898 look? Our snappy new type 
faces are a sure cure for that run- 
down appearance in your printing 
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A restrained and unobjectionable use of rule with modern intent. The blotter is 
essentially simple and yet effective, and is a credit to the printer 


covered booklets you issue periodi- 
cally full of information of interest 
to buyers of printing, hence effec- 
tive publicity for you, but they are 
attractive typographically. Most of 
the cover designs are striking and 
show the possibilities for force and 
distinction inherent in so-called tra- 
ditional faces such as the Garamond 
used for most of them. The trick, as 
the two examples reproduced dem- 
onstrate, is in simplicity of layout 
and the use of large sizes for impor- 
tant display. Paper also helps, the 


achieved something truly distinctive 
and effective, due largely of course 
to the novelty of the die-cutting and 
folding. Contemplating the center 
spread first we find two extremely 
narrow pages on each of which a 
halftone illustration of one o! the 
skyscrapers appears. These pages are 
die-cut to a point conforming in 
general to the pointed tops of these 
structures and suggestive in a broad 
way of their narrowing dimensions. 
Folded together the shaped ends reg- 
ister, of course. There are then two 





An appropriate and effective use of a style of letter which despite the 
“revolution” may still distinguish the printer’s product on occasions. 
This has been reproduced from a 12% by 9% catalog envelope 


cross folds, the pointed end lapping 


antique laid India-tint book paper 
over the square end and creating an 


used adding materially to the ap- 
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interesting first impression. Distinc- 
tive trick folds and die-cutting are 
attention-arousing factors of which 
greater use should be made. 
KELLER-CRESCENT COMPANY, of 
Evansville, Indiana—Although we 
regret that the cut of the building is 
not a bit narrower, as it might have 
been made by trimming a little off 
each side so there would be more 
space at the sides of the type of the 
title, the cover of “Where Fourth 
Crosses Sycamore” is an impressive 
design. The emblem should be low- 
ered about six points. Layout and 
typography on the inside pages are 
interesting and effective. We sug- 
gest, however, that in view of the 
light tone of the Garamond used for 
the text and headings the twelve- 
point rule is too heavy. It would 
have been just right if Garamond 
Bold iad been used for the text, but 
six-point would be better, consider- 
ing everything else as it is, and this 
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ease and comfort. However, inside 
pages, where the heads are along the 
left-hand side of the pages instead 
of at the top, are striking and inter- 
esting yet quite comprehensible. 
WattTeER J. Mann, INCORPORATED, 
San Francisco—We appreciate the 
portfolio of advertising you have 
used and of course produced in con- 
nection with what appears to have 
been a most aggressive advertising 
campaign for printing orders. The 
work is vivid and colorful and yet 
in good taste, and it should have 
made your unusual abilities plain to 
all on your mailing list and so have 
developed some good business. Not 
the most attractive though probably 
the most unusual piece is the one 
made up in the form of the first 
page of a newspaper, on which the 
announcement of your removal to 
new quarters is made in the form of 
an advertisement written in humor- 
ous vein and laid out and set in the 
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A S we tuck owoy seven yeors 


figure eight on the horizon, we ore prompted 


of successful advertising 
agency service and see the 


to pouse... to be grateful for our privileges 
ond mindful of the added responsibilities 
with which we have been endowed. 


To do our very best under kaleidoscopic 
circumstances... is the promise we made to 
ourselves... and fulfilled. It can be said no 
better than Confucius has written — “Foith- 
fulness and sincerity first of oll.” 








Demonstrating how striking effects are achieved by simple means, On this folder 
spread, by Walter H. Le Vasseur, Buffalo, New York, the initial does the trick 


would not have changed the peculiar 
character that results from the rule 
treatment. While the title page is 
not more than ordinary, the inner 
spreads and the manner of folding 
the item are effective. At that it is 
better than average. 
Rocers-KELLoGG-STILLSON Com- 
pany, New York City.—‘‘Accom- 
plishment by Consolidation” is truly 
attractive and impressive in mark- 
edly high degree, the cover design in 
vermilion and black on deep blue 
stock being unusually fine. And we 
say this even though we are preju- 
diced, we think justifiably, against 
the Ultra Bodoni type used for dis- 
play, too. In our opinion there is a 
vast difference in its use on the cover 
and on the title page; it does not 
seem to be improper on the former. 
We wish that after the cover you 
had struck a softer note by using 
the regular Bodoni for the display 
of the inside pages. The October is- 
sue of your house-organ, Talks in 
Ten-Point, is very unusual. As a de- 
sign the cover is unusually charac- 
terful and impressive, although it is 
scarcely to be comprehended with 


style of a department store’s Fire 
Sale display. Among the items listed 
is “Ten years’ accumulation of bad 
debts,” described as “worthless to us 
but just the thing for your mailing 
list.” The news matter of the page 
is for the principal part confined to 
items about employes of the firm. 
ARTCRAFT PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Santa Ana, California —Your Fair- 
haven booklet is very attractive in 
the main, layout and typography of 
the text pages being especially good 
and the presswork throughout very 
excellent. And we do not concur in 
the criticism of your customer that 
roughing makes the type hard to 
read. It would, especially since the 
pebbling is of a coarse pattern, if 
the type were quite small, for it does 
have that effect under those condi- 
tions; but considering the size of 
the type in which the brief text is 
set and despite the fact that one is 
conscious of its effect the criticism 
doesn’t apply, and the consciousness 
of the roughing is more than offset 
by the character it gives the item. 
Indeed, our single criticism of the 
item applies to the combination of 
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TO BE PUBLISHED, WE HOPE, ONCE A MONTH 


In the mail the other day we found an order for 
Paperhanging Through Eighteen Centuries. What 
was wanted, of course, was Dard Hunter's Paper- 
making Through Eighteen Centuries. This book was 
originally announced for May, 1929; it appeared 
just a year later. In the meantime orders had accu- 
mulated as bad also inquiries from all quarters of 
the globe. 














Rudge, one of America’s greatest printers, begins publishing a house- 
organ, but does not guarantee that it will be issued regularly 
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The original of this booklet cover, submitted as a specimen of the 
work of one of England’s several great schools of printing, was done 
in one color only, deep brown on stock of related hue 
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aS. V. é@ invitata ad intervenire alla inaugura- 
zione della Mostra Postuma di Quadri ¢ pic- 
cole Sculture predisposta dalla Famiglia dell’ indi- 
menticabile artista Carlo Bompiani immaturamente 
¢ tragicamente scomparso. 
La Mostra. si aprira la seta dell’8 corrente alle.ore 
ventuno precise nei locali della Famiglia Artistica. 
Prima della inaugurazione il signor Ermete Ventu- 
rini parlera dell’ attivita artistica di Carlo Bompiani. 
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sans serif with highlighted Old Eng- 
lish on the cover, which is effectively 
laid out, particularly in view of the 
large size of the sans serif, because of 
which the disparity in form between 
the two letter designs is so manifest. 
A less important point is that the 
back margins of the text pages are too 
wide and the type of these pages is a 
bit too low for good appearance. 
Goopwin Business SuRVEYS, Pitts- 
burgh.—Your booklet entitled “Day- 
light White” makes a very strong first 
impression due to the nature of the 
cover, and is suggestive of a good idea 
which other readers might adapt on 
occasion to good advantage. The let- 
tering of the title appears in white 
against the black cover stock, but it is 
not printed. The words of the title are 
die-cut so that the white of the first 
unprinted inside pages shows through, 
suggesting white printing on the black 
paper, but the impression is more in- 
teresting because of the novelty that 
die-cutting affords. We regret that the 
lettering was not made a bit smaller 
so that the side margins would be a 
little bit wider, and also that the lines 
were not raised just a little. When a 
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which is printed in white, these repre. 
senting the windows. One might ask, 
Why go to all the trouble of the die. 
cutting, since the yellows are of the 
same hue? But the answer would be 
—The novelty of the die-cut panels, 
The text pages set throughout in Ka- 
bel Light are attractive and yet are 
the only feature about the book sug. 
gesting a possibility of error. Though 
the typography is attractive, and the 
type matches the tone of the beau- 
tifully printed halftone illustrations 
and all that, the inside pages appear 
a little light in relation to the cover, 
Yet the fact that they are attractive 
compensates to a considerable extent, 
Possibly if the title page were done in 
larger sizes so that the break from a 
heavy to a light effect would be less 
abrupt the trick would be turned. 
Joun S. WEIsz, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin.—Poor presswork just about nul- 
lifies the effect the striking covers of 
The Mouth-Piece would create if well 
printed, though on the one for Sep- 
tember the halftone engravings are 
equally responsible for the poor ef- 
fect, if not more so. A pattern due to 
the fact that the halftone plates were 
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Geometrics with a vengeance! The four specimens on this page, by 
one printer, are reproduced from inserts of a recent issue of “Il 
Risorgimento Grafico,”’ leading Italian journal of printing 
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design appears in the center or even 
somewhat above the center of a paper 
the effect is of centering and there- 
fore monotonous. While the layout of 
the text pages is good and in some 
cases is quite effective, Bookman used 
for the text and Bodoni used for the 
display are anything but a good type 
combination. The initials you have 
chosen are possibly harmonious with 
the Bodoni, but they are archaic. One- 
point leads added between the lines of 
the larger text in the forward part of 
the book would improve readability 
to a remarkable degree, as the han- 
dling of the smaller type in the back 
of the booklet, which is leaded, dem- 
onstrates. Presswork is good. 

CHar tes G. LYMAN, INCORPORATED, 
Rochester, New York.—The first im- 
pression created by the bocklet “The 
University of Rochester” is striking. 
Considerable interest is aroused as a 
result of the handling accorded the 
cover printed in white and yellow on 
dark blue rough stock and tied with a 
yellow cord. The design is striking, 
but the feature which makes the item 
so to speak is the die-cutting of nar- 
row open panels along the sides of the 


- page through which the yellow paper 


of the end leaves appears, and which 
matches the yellow ink in which the 
title lines upon the cover are printed. 
There are in addition open slits die- 
cut in the illustration of the building 
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apparently produced from a halftone 
print and the screen did not match 
makes the page unsightly, though as 
a design both it and the photographic 
cover of the October issue are excel- 
lent. A similarly unsightly pattern is 
evident in the halftone of Edith Drew 
in the latter issue. Presswork on the 
text pages is a great deal better than 
upon the covers, and these are quite 
attractive and readable as set in Ken- 
nerley. The appearance would be bet- 
ter and legibility improved, however, 
if the lines were leaded one point. The 
modern contrasty bold-face used for 
setting the smaller heads is inconsis- 
tent with the Kennerley, and we sug- 
gest that you use Goudy, Cloister, or 
Garamond bold instead, so that the 
typography throughout will be con- 
sistent; also, and to this same end, 
that you employ an old-style roman 
for the text in smaller type at the back 
of the book. In our opinion you had 
far better cut down on the amount of 
material than utilize such small and 
closely spaced type as is seen on these 
pages. You have gone to extra ex- 
pense to dress up the halftones, but 
the paper as a whole suffers despite 
that, owing to the inconsistencies that 
have been noted in typography. 
THE Prompt PrintTInG CoMPaAnY, 
Ranger, Texas.—While the covers of 
the two club booklets are interesting 
and demonstrate the possibilities of 
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epre- what you designate the Redimat sys- wood for the steam engine by which 
t ask tem of making cuts with stereotype the machines are operated. The type 
" ag material, the letterhead on which you used for both the booklet “Leprosy,” 
f the write, the simple and effective illus- in English, and the native Sunday- 
ld be tration featuring it being made by the school publication Mbamba Foe is an 
aes same method, is the outstanding item unusually attractive and readable face The 
a .. of the — The — is sing - it “ in a — is —— ‘ 
; is worked out in interesting fashion. well printed, considering the condi- CHR * Lli C 
$s We regret exceedingly the needless tions. The type pages of the former Procter OlIer O. 
bough mixture of types in the text pages of are a little short as a rule, and hence Announces the appointment of 
d the the New Era Club booklet—needless, the margins are not all that they should 
“ating you will see, because the sizes are all be, but the general effect is neverthe- MR. ERNEST A. BURRILL 
ations such as are customarily set on the ma- less quite agreeable. Printing the word as merchandising executive 
ppear chine. The only solution of what ap- Leprosy” on the cover twice, first in 4 
sa red and then in black, with the V4 
.: Pris guides changed a trifle to suggest 
re red shading on black letters, does Deensse of Ole wide: cnslonsd suendhentihiog expuitnes te 
one in not work out to advantage—it sel- retail lines, Mr Burrill is ably qualified to render expert 
ie dom does. We feel that if the title service and counsel to advertisers. 
e less were a bit larger and the line in Following many years of successful sales management of Geo. 
cd. only one color, with perhaps a neat E. Keith Company (Walkover Shoes), Mr. Burrill became 
= ornament just below, the result associated with the National Shoe Retailers Association as 
pe would be better. The margins on educational adviser. 

te Mbamba Foe are likewise out of . ss 
ers of Through platform presentations, trade paper writings, and 
if well Seat; those at top and bottom be- personal counsel to hundreds of retailers, he has become a 
- Sep- ing me too wide in relation well-known figure in retail merchandising circles. 
Ss are to those at the side. Margins should Mr. Burrill's broad merchandising experience provides anew 


or ef- 
Jue to 
; Were 








increase in width around a page of 
type in this sequence: back, top, 
front, and bottom. 

P. A. LEFEBvRE & ComMPANY, of 
Alexandria, Ontario— While most 
of the specimens you submit have 
points of interest and are of fair 
grade, there is evident in the use 
of rules and ornaments a tendency 
to be fussy, and sometimes, as in 








and additional Procter & Collier service, which is now avail- 
able to all Procter and Collier clients. 


THE PROCTER e& COLLIER CO. 
National, Local and Direct Advertising 
CINCINNATI 





the instance of the envelope “New 
Styles in Printing,” the effect be- 
comes a bit complex and the mes- 
sage confused. One difficulty to be 


a>. \ 

Interesting, attractive decoration distinguishes this folder page in 

the execution of which the master touch of L. A. Braverman, of the 
great Cincinnati printing concern, is very clearly evident 


Where, as here, there is little type and it is 
relatively large, there can be no objection to 
lines and panels aslant; indeed, in many in- 
stances unusual effectiveness results. From 
the house magazine of the Roanoke Printing 








Iftone pears to us as a mystery is that you have such a liking for is because in 
match have only the one size of machine-set most instances they fit in awkwardly 
igh as type, in which case you make a mis- with the accompanying type. The “L,” 
raphic take in not having and using hand-set _for instance, in your otherwise inter- wasunaen 
excel- type of the same design. Difficulty al- esting letterhead, because of a pro- 
ern is most invariably arises from the mix- nounced difference in what may best 
Drew ing of modern and old-style faces. be referred to perhaps as “direction,” 
yn the Another feature of the booklet repre- seems out of gear. The design is other- 
r than senting carelessness is the space below _ wise too manifestly “square” to make 
- quite the running head; it varies quite no- _the free and flowing initial appear at 
| Ken- ticeably on different pages, and onthe _all consistent. The same criticism does 
e bet- whole it tends to be too wide rather not apply to the “A” in “Art” in the 
wever, than too narrow. Compare pages 14 group in the lower right-hand corner, 
t. The and 15 and note the decided differ- | which seems to fit in nicely, particu- 
ed for ence. In view of the fact that the pages _ larly of course because for one reason 
‘onsis- if anything are inclined to be a bit _ the rest of the word is in italic lower 
e sug- short, we suggest that one-point leads _ case instead of roman capitals. In this 
ter, oF added between lines would improve day and age we dislike to see com- 
at the the appearance and clearness of the mercial printing executed in Wedding 
> con- pages. The back margins area bit too Script and Engravers Roman, espe- 
e end, wide in relation to the front. And cially on work which, like your busi- 
‘oman you should look to the presswork. It ~ ness card on which the words “Magic” 
e back is not at all good. and “Gas” appear prominently in red, 
u had Hatsey Memoriat Press, of Elat, is handled in a manner such as the 
unt of Cameroun, West Africa—In view of copperplate engravers never employ. 
ll and the difficulties under which you oper- ‘Their use in plain type jobs, formal in 
- these ate we feel that you have done re- arrangement, is excusable perhaps, but 
‘a eX- markably well in the execution of the in connection with rulework such as 
s, but specimens you submit and which we rather dominates the card the style of 


espite 
s that 
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Company, Roanoke, Virginia 


have of course examined with more 
than the usual degree of interest. An 
idea of those difficulties is given by 
your statement that you mold your 
own rollers and cook the composition 
over a Balu fire, and that among the 
duties of the printers is the cutting of 


met in the use of the large swash 
italic initials which you appear to 


type is or should be taboo. 

C. D. Wacar, Oakland, California. 
—wWhile perhaps the very finest pos- 
sible work has not been done on your 
publication, Uno Animo, the fact that 
it is most decidedly finer than is the 
general run of publications of its class 











The original of this striking and attractive cover from Roy T. Porte’s 
interesting and characterful publication, “The Business Printer,” is 
printed in dark brown and buff on white paper stock 
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“Type Fonts — Set Up — Mever Trite 
Prose Work Perfect — Day or Might 
HE'S Alwoys Right 
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"S Always Right 
Fight! Fight! Fight Toom Fight!!!“ 





.-- BRINGS PRINTING THAT REACHES YOUR GOAL 
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S On your home-grounds or ours, let's go into 

a huddle sbout the matter of your printing 

In @ two-minute rest period, you can get 

@ ghinpse of how the Shackelford-Runkle 

Company triple-threst of typography, printing and binding 
can benefit you Choose your goal end then leave it to us 


HE —heed coach of the Shackeltord-Runkle organization — ha: 
made of it « most unusual machine, with thet quick-action team 
work thet 1s worth « stadium-full of stars. HE employs agile typos 
raphy to cut @ clean hole of interest and messes all of the punch 
of printing to carry through. Co-ordination of both means victory 


The success that HE hes met with is not based on tnck pleys 
One thought directs the scrimmage on every job: Your printed 
menage is the pig-skin— end must be comied deep into your 
sales territory. Skilled printing carries it along extra yards, through 
well-organized typography that plunges deep into consciousness, 
and presswork that loses nothing of the power of your message 
Shackelford-Runkle Company offers competent men, modern 
equipment, fast service, and @ proven record of varsity 

ance in typography—both eds and printed pieces—end in printing. 
W you have never called us into acton, mail the postcard before 
the whistle blows again. fe will bring further details and « clearer bog en Tey 
picture of how we gain for you extra yards in printing results Runkle Company 


SHACKELFORD-RUNKLE COMPANY 
tu ats 


HOMPSON @ HARRY O KOV 


EMALE T11P @ THE MERCHANDISE MART @ CHICAGO ILLINOIS 











A series of folders from the Shackelford-Runkle Company, Chicago, is probably the most unusual and, 
we believe, influential printer’s advertising being issued at this time. All the folders are set in the 
sans serif employed on this center spread and featured by the same interesting silhouettes 


makes your apologies for the fact that it falls 
short of perfection seem altogether needless. 
We wish every publisher of a house magazine 
regarded the importance of good typography 
and presswork half as seriously. The cover of 
the October issue in pleasing colors is particu- 
larly attractive and impressive, although it 
would be slightly improved if the small line of 
three units just under the title were not spaced 
out full measure, the units being brought about 
half again as closely together. Similarly some- 
what objectionable is the dividing of the date 
line with a large gap of space between; the ef- 
fect would be better if “October” and “1930” 
were brought together in the center with only 
regular word spacing and a comma between. 
The headings, subheadings, and initials scat- 
tered throughout the text are in excellent taste 
and the pages are attractive. There is just a 
suggestion of crowding around the heads, and 
the lines of text could be opened out with one- 
point leads to advantage, although the second 
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WAVERLY PRESS, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

















change is not decidedly necessary and might be 
impractical. The masthead in a decidedly mod- 
ernistic style of lettering is inconsistent with 
the other display features and the body type, 
and should be changed to something more in 
keeping with the lettering on the cover. 
WEsLEy Bur tte, Los Angeles, California. — 
If you had set the line “potted cactus for the 
home” in the Goudy Oldstyle the card for the 
Cactus Bowl would have been very satisfac- 
tory. The one freak type, that used for the 
name line, is justified for its novelty, but when 
two are employed each loses some of the merit 
in the way of character and the result becomes 
cheap and gaudy rather than distinctive and 
characterful. The green employed in printing is 
somewhat too weak, and there is not sufficient 
contrast between the printing and the paper, 
though the effect as to color only is pleasing. 
Interesting also is the folder card for the Laurel 
Merrell Beauty Shoppe, the front of which is 
very effective. The inside would be improved 
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The force of simplicity and clarity is demonstrated by these covers from two of a series of booklets 
printed in black and orange on India-tint eggshell stock by the Waverly Press, Baltimore 
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if the lines of the group of italic were spaced 
somewhat farther apart; the effect is crowded, 
Rules above and below and at the ends of the 
line “personality” on the third page detract 
from rather than add to the appearance of the 
page. The main group of the letterhead for the 
Southern California School Book Depository 
is of awkward contour and jumbled, and it js 
also crowded between lines. Balance is not eyj- 
dent either laterally or vertically, the latter be- 
cause of the low position of the groups of 
names for which the vertical band of ruls js 
broken. Too much attention is claimed by the 
ornamental features, at the expense of the 


On the original of this striking and attractive 
folder by the Mortimer Company, of Canada, the 
stock, a rich medium dull blue, appears only in the 
triangle at the bottom, the background above be- 
ing black. Brilliant yellow is employed for the sol- 
ids of the letters, the circle, and the small triangle. 
These are outlined with gold, which is employed 
for other details of the design not mentioned 


type, of course, which is in reality more im- 
portant. It represents an effort to be “modern” 
without the proper conception of what consti- 
tutes modernity. In short it is too artificial. 
SouTHAM Press, LimirTeEp, of Toronto, On- 
tario—‘In the Battle for Business” makes a 
tremendous impression. It is a very expensive 
portfolio of four-page folders with at least 
every other page completely drawn and printed 
in broad masses with four or five or more col- 
ors, which means something considering that 
the page size is 11% by 16% inches. The bill 
for engravings must have looked like the war 
debt. The water-color process is used, and it is 
the subject of one of the finest and most im- 
pressive of the folders. While we think some of 
the designs are extreme in the use of geomet- 
rics, the front of the one entitled “Everything 
Has to Be Sold” particularly, most of them are 
sane and comprehensible enough. Happily this 
type of treatment is not applied to any of the 
third pages where the message in type appears. 
In our opinion the two best folders are “In An- 
swer to the Eternal Question” and “Water 
Color Printing in Modern Advertising,” which 
ably demonstrate that the effectiveness of broad 
masses of color is not dependent upon complex 
and incongruous shapes of panels. They are 
gems. Mounted on the third page of the tor- 
mer there is a complete brochure “Music in All 
Its Glory” which is similarly a striking, excel- 
lent, and most unusual piece of work. The 
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portfolio and the several folders contained in 
it strike high-water mark in printers’ advertis- 
ing in general excellence and impressiveness as 
well as in the expenditure of care, time, and 
money, and we cannot conceive how any pros- 
pect can receive them without forming the im- 
pression that here is a concern capable of the 
most exacting class of work. 

J. B. Lixx1e, of Binghamton, New York.— 
While the presswork is quite poor, impression 
and inking both being decidedly uneven, the 
booklet “Adult Education” is reasonably at- 
tractive from a typographical standpoint, and 
commendable because it is the work of pupils 
in the night school of the printing department. 
The lines on the cover are spread too much, 
the exceptional spacing between the lines being 
quite too great in relation to the space above 
the top line and below the bottom line. In or- 
der that there might be the desired unity as be- 
tween the lines of the page there should be 
definitely less space between the lines of type 
than at the two points mentioned. As handled 
the lines do not hang together as they should. 
Grouping of related lines is essential not only 
to good design but also to clarity and impres- 
siveness, aS those which belong together in 
sense ought to be close to each other to empha- 
size that relationship. Because of this fact the 
title page is better, although the ornaments at 
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There’s impressiveness in beauty, though some— 
perish the thought—affect to believe the contrary. 
A booklet cover from one of the greatest of print- 
ers which should make some of the wayward ones 
sit up, take notice, and change their point of view 


the bottom in color are pointless. All the type 
as a unit, however, could be raised a trifle to 
overcome the optical illusion which causes any 
items in the exact center to appear below and 
hence unbalanced. Text pages are quite satis- 
factory, though the type page is at least a line 
short in relation to the paper page, and the 
back and top margins are too wide. Margins 
should progress as to width around a page in 
the following order: back, top, front, and bot- 
tom. In view of the optical illusion referred to 
above, it is essential that the bottom margin 
be the widest, and in order that facing pages 
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Three letterheads which stand out from the crowd. The upper one, by Paul Greene, Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, is in deep green and orange. An interesting grouping of masses distinguishes the one in the center 
by Russell T. Sanford. Amos C, Rohn, of Wooster, Ohio, submitted the one at the bottom of the group 


may appear related the two inner margins 
should together be approximately equal to one 
of the outer margins of the spread. 

THE PITTSBURGH PRINTING CoMPANY, Pitts- 
burgh.—“Forty Years of Printing” is a highly 
commendable effort, the cover and regular text 
pages being especially attractive, although we 
would like the former better if the “of” were 
lettered so as to harmonize better with all the 
other words of the title. The contrast, we will 
state, nevertheless is not objectionable. A lit- 
tle more space between the two lines would 
also improve the page, in our opinion. Colors 
of stock and inks are particularly pleasing in- 
side as well as on the cover. Of all the pages 
the title is least pleasing, the main fault being 
that it is overdone and the white space is not 
well distributed. The main group of two lines 
is plainly and considerably too close to the top 
of the page and suggests an effort to get off of 
it. We suggest using the same style of type for 
the figures just below the title as was utilized 


for the title, and urge the need of eliminating 
the rule-and-ornament combination printed in 
brown just below. This is superfluous, espe- 
cially in view of the trade-mark below, which 
is ornament enough and with which there is a 
conflict. The position of the trade-mark in re- 
lation to the main group is satisfactory, so it 
would have to be lowered as the group is, 
which would be a good thing, because the gap 
of space below the trade-mark is too great. 
Leaving the name line as and where it is but 
making the address line into two lines with the 
street and number smaller than the city and 
state and centered, and eliminating the parallel 
rules, would round out a very presentable title 
page. To make the suggested changes would 
have required only a few moments; in fact the 
faults with the page are largely due to the in- 
troduction of features that increased the type 
required for setting the page. 

CALEDONIAN Press, Limitep, London, Eng- 
land.—Although your impressive brochure “A 
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Two pages from “Type,” a booklet by Creative Typographers, Incorporated, a new ad-setting concern 
in New York City, demonstrating the ability of Samuel E. Lesser. More appear on the next page 
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Latter Day Printery” could be improved by a 
few minor changes it is an excellent piece of 
work in general and remarkably well printed. 
It is seldom in fact that we see halftone press- 
work of equal merit, and colors are unusually 
pleasing and attractive. The cover seems par- 
ticularly striking. Possibly the most manifest 
fault is spacing between lines, and it is not ob- 
jectionable particularly in the text, though the 
addition of one-point leads would help. Two- 
point leads should by all means have been used 
between the lines of italic on the page “A Note 
by the Managing Director.” Due to the fact 
that italics are less legible than roman it is de- 
sirable to space lines set therein a trifle wider 
than the upright letter, and the same and for 
the same reason applies to bold-face, though 
as a rule no improvement in appearance results 
and the contrary is often true. Another advan- 
tage in leading out this italic would be to make 
the type page deeper and therefore more in 
conformity with the proportions of the paper 
page. The initial on this page is ugly and mal- 
formed, and as hung in the margin, so to speak, 
disturbs the form of the page with definitely 
unpleasing effect. While the spacing above the 
heads appearing here and there in the text is 
satisfactory enough, two-point leads should be 
added below the lines, which crowd the fol- 
lowing text quite noticeably. The very hand- 
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Title page and two specimen pages from the un- 
usual booklet designed by Samuel E. Lesser to 
demonstrate the quality of typography to be ex- 
pected from Creative Typographers, Incorporated, 
New York City. Size of page is 5%4 by 6% inches 


some right-hand pages with halftones in dark 
brown and a decorative surrounding panel in 
buff would appear to better advantage if low- 
ered a pica or two. They seem to be trying to 
run off the page at the top. Aside from the fact 
that the word “Printery” on the small title 
ought not to have been letter-spaced we have 
no further adverse criticism to make of this 
item, which as already stated is a highly com- 
mendable piece of work nevertheless. 
Mownorone Art Printers, Hobart, Austral- 
asia.—There are a number of very attractive 
specimens in the package you have sent to us, 
and some which scarcely measure up. The bet- 
ter items include the blotter “Printing That Is 
Good,” in which a triple rule in red in the mid- 
dle of which the round trade-mark appears 
runs diagonally across the stock, and the other 
blotter at the left side of which there are two 
eighteen-point rules in red and thena six-point 
rule in black. If you will study these two a 
moment you will note that there is a relatively 
large amount of white space amassed in an in- 
teresting way, and that they are essentially 
simple in design and not crowded. We feel that 
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the former would be improved if the words 
“That Is Good” in the heading were in the 
same style of type used for the word “Print- 
ing,” and that the first line should be quite full 
and made up of the words “Printing That Is,” 
leaving only the word “Good” on the second. 
Underscoring the word “Printing” cheapens 
the effect and is not necessary, as the line in 
question is one of the strongest notes in the 
form. Compare, with the two blotters men- 
tioned above, the one with your telephone 
number in a panel at the four corners of the 
border, and you'll note a vast difference. Gen- 
erally speaking the latter is complex and con- 
fusing as a result of so much rulework and of 
other ornamental features, the changes in type 
styles particularly. Simplicity is the cardinal 
principle of good display typography. The 
comparisons drawn above should help you to 
evaluate the other specimens in the collection 
submitted. In addition look to spacing; as a 
rule you space too widely between words and 
too closely between lines. Except for these 
points the blotter “And Now Monotone Print- 
ing” would be very good, and the space for 
the leading could be obtained by eliminating 
the ornament just above the signature. In ad- 
dition the initial is hardly in key, being too 
small for the type, considering that there is not 
only the letter but decoration as well. 





MODERNISM 


AND. THE VASE 
Out of all the weird and wonderful so called “ Modern” 
designs of type, using queer shaped letters, and laying 
them out on the slant and In curves, etc., a definite 
style Is at last evolving which really represents the 
modern trend. Everything Is reduced to Its simplest 
form, making for real beauty and dignity. Notice the 
types which we have used throughout this booklet. 
They are sans-serif letters, the text being “Gill Sans,” 
the white letters on black * Lucina,” and the display 
on the title page “ Erbar,” which Is available In various 
weights. 
Up to quite recently a sans letter would have been 
unanimously called ugly, but very few people now 
would describe this letter as anything but beautiful. 
It Is not sufficient, however, merely to set up an old 
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plece of printing in this modern type—the effect 
would be incongruous, the type would simply not 
** belong” to the old style arrangement. The layout 
must be modern too. 

The arrangement of this booklet shows what we mean. 
You usually find “ The Vase” easy and pleasant to read, 
no strain, the colour schemes are unusual and striking, 
but by no means“ loud.” This time we have used black 
only and have managed to obtain a pleasing modern 
result without putting in a“ cockeyed ” line anywhere. 
Vase Press Modernism like this can be applied to ad- 
vertise any product, whether It be lingerie or farm 
machinery, cosmetics or coal; for bold and heavy 





styles are possible, as also light and dainty ones. 
What we do Is first to think well of the product to be 
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Title and two text pages for the latest issue of the always interesting publication of the Vase Press, of England 











Careless Imprinting Can Nullify the 
Value of an Advertising Piece 


6] 


HE ASSORTMENT of letters, fold- 

ers, broadsides, and what-not that 

make up the daily accumulation 

of direct advertising we receive at our 

home is carefully laid aside by Friend 

Wife for my inspection and study. From 
it | often get a good lead or sales idea. 

The major portion of such advertis- 
ing is dealer literature, imprinted with 
- the local dealer’s name and address. Per- 
haps 75 per cent of this class of adver- 
tising is well printed, and at least 50 per 
cent of it is very well printed. But about 
99.44 per cent is carelessly imprinted, 
and upon the remaining 0.56 per cent a 
rubber stamp has been used! 

There is little to be said for the manu- 
facturer who allows his dealers to use 
a rubber stamp on four-color booklets, 
or who furnishes them with expensively 
printed but poorly imprinted advertis- 
ing. Certainly still less can be said for 
the printer or advertising man who is 
not farsighted enough to prevent the cir- 
culation of such stuff. 

Even in the planning of these dealer 
helps there is seemingly a concerted ef- 
fort to make the imprinting as ugly as 
possible, frequently putting it in a small 
box on the back page with the odious 
“For Sale By” above the dealer’s name. 
If the dealer thinks enough of the manu- 
facturer’s product to stock it and sell it 
he should be deemed more than a mere 
agent. To his customers he is a merchant 
who chooses the goods he wants to sell. 
The manufacturer can capitalize on this 
mental attitude by according the dealer 
a “break” in the advertising furnished 
him. In most cases his name should be 
nearly as prominently displayed as the 
manufacturer’s; and at the very least it 
should not be tucked off in an obscure 
corner in eight- or ten-point type. 

But it is the quality, or lack of it, in 
imprinting, rather than the planning of 
the piece, that concerns us. Study ten 
imprinted folders or booklets. You will 
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find that probably nine of them have 
one or more of the following defects: 
type faces out of harmony withthe body 
type (I have noticed Kabel folders im- 
printed in Cheltenham Bold! ) imprint- 
ing in small type, often with all lines of 
the same size; a faulty arrangement of 
type lines; ink too light or of too poor 
color; too much impression; offset, and 
smudges from careless handling. 

Of course we all know how it happens. 
A furniture manufacturer, for instance, 
gets out a four-color masterpiece. It is 
a top-notcher, and costs him real money. 
Theprinter probably makes a nice profit 
on handling the job, too. 

But, after spending all this money, 
time, and effort to produce an excellent 
piece of advertising, the manufacturer 
or his advertising agency seeks economy 
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of BATES WIRE BAG TIES 


Sherwin Williams Company 
hica 


Firestone Steel Products Co. 
Ak 
Johns Manville Corporation 
New York City 


international Harvester Co. Rolston Purina Company 
Chicago, lit St. 


Louis. Mo. 


Also many;other firms handling flour, feed, grain, 
potatoes, seeds, cement, plaster, stucco, fertilizers, 
coffee, meal, sugar and salt, carbon, lime, coal, 
coke, crushed rock products, etc., ete. 


HENRY A. PETTER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Supplies & Equipment 
Paducah, Kentucky 4 
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BGR Printed in USA 


This die-cut piece cost the manufacturer 

considerable money, but the imprinting 

is terrible. Type is worn and out of line, 

lines are not centered, the whole imprint 

is out of square, and the job is offset! What 
else could be wrong with it? 
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by handing over the imprinting to the 
lowest bidder. Often this kind of work 
is done by a “‘specialist” whose rate may 
be as low as one dollar a change on any 
quantity under a thousand impressions, 
and in order to show a profit the quality 
of the work must be slighted. 

At least two ill effects result. First, 
the dealer is not impressed; his indi- 
viduality as a home merchant has been 
minimized, and if the distribution of the 
advertising is left to him he may be very 
apathetic about his part of the job. Sec- 
ond, therecertainly must be an unfavor- 
able reaction on the part of the prospect 
himself, be it conscious or unconscious. 
His sense of the fitness of things is of- 
fended by the lack of harmony between 
original work and imprinting. Without 
realizing it he has been impressed by a 
thought of cheapness in regard to the 
quality of the product advertised—and 
such an impression discourages the buy- 
ing impulse most decidedly. 

It is true that better imprinting, in- 
cluding more attention to planning as 
wellas mechanical detail, will cost more. 
But surely, if the customer can be sold 
on quality printing in the first place, he 
can be sold on imprinting to match. It 
means better results for him. 

Already there is a pronounced trend 
toward improvement in this character 
of printing. Bank-check houses, usually 
known for their carelessness in the im- 
printing of customers’ checks, are now 
turning out very creditable work. For 
instance, a number of years ago one of 
the bank-supply houses doing a com- 
paratively high grade of offset lithogra- 
phy began to establish imprinting plants 
to take care of the banks’ imprinting, 
holding that carelessness in this opera- 
tion will ruin the best of lithographed 
checks. Each checkbook is carefully in- 
spected before leaving the plant. If it is 
offset, smeared, or grayed in the rapid 
handling necessary on this class of work, 
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the book is reprinted and the bank given 
credit for the spoiled checks. So efficient 
have become the methods of this com- 
pany that spoilage in the imprinting de- 
partment is now but 0.8 per cent. 

This firm also makes considerable ef- 
fort to have the type faces used in im- 
printing harmonize as closely as possible 
with the style of lettering in the litho- 
graphed portions of checks. This is one 
of the policies responsible for the growth 
of this company, which has become a 
leader in its field during the past fifteen 
or twenty years. It is frequently estab- 
lishing new branches in different parts 
of the country where the imprinting may 
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Here’s the rubber-stamp imprint. No com- 
ment is needed on such work! 


be done under the supervision of em- 
ployes trained in the firm’s main plant, 
and the quality of the work has become 
so well known that often banks will send 
to these plants, for imprinting, checks 
lithographed by another concern. This 
gives the salesmen valuable leads. 

If conscientious imprinting of bank 
checks has been one of the main factors 
in the growth of large bank-supply 
houses, is it not equally certain that bet- 
ter imprinting will pay on other and 
more elaborate kinds of printed matter? 

This better imprinting offers the wide- 
awake printer two opportunities to make 
a profit: the imprinting itself, and the 
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possibility of selling the customer a let- 
ter to dealers, stressing the fact that this 
manufacturer’s advertising plays up the 
local merchant and gives him his “place 
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in the sun.” All that is needed is a little 
more foresight and the ability to follow 
through in selling the customer both 
printing and imprinting at one time. 
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Rulings on Postdated Checks 


These discussions of legal problems for the benefit 


of the printer appear in these columns every month 
By ROSS DUDLEY 


ATE in the afternoon of May 1 a man 
entered a printer’s establishment. 
He had previously ordered about twen- 
ty-five dollars’ worth of printed matter, 
which was now ready for delivery. He 
had had printing done on two or three 
prior occasions and was slightly known 
to the manager of the printing concern. 

“Will you accept my check in pay- 
ment?” asked the customer. 

“Sure!” said the printer. 

“T was wondering if you would let me 
postdate it a few days,” continued the 
customer. ‘You see my bank account is 
rather low, and, while I don’t think that 
there is any question about my getting 
in some money to make a deposit tomor- 
row to cover this check, in order to be 
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them are the smart- 
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M. MARKS, INC. 
Paducah, Ky. 


If this imprint were in larger type printed 
“square with the world” and using a trifle 
more ink, the average buyer would assume 
that Friendly Five Shoes are Mr. Marks’ 
own product. Possibly the manufacturer 
does not want to give that impression; he 
certainly succeeded in this case! 


certain that I will have enough to pay it 
I would like to postdate it for May 5, if 
you do not mind.” 

“I guess that will be all right,” re 
plied the printer. 

Accordingly the customer took the 
advertising matter in his car and left the 
printer the check, dated for May 5. The 
printer held the check until May 5 and 
then deposited it, but it was prompily 
returned because of insufficient funds, 
and the customer made no attempt to 
make the check good. 

“T’ll get this money in a hurry!” said 
the printer to his clerk, as he started off 
for the county attorney’s office. “Watch 
how fast he comes back with the dough 
when I get out the complaint charging 
him with obtaining merchandise under 
false pretenses.” 

However, when the county attorney 
realized that the check was postdated 
and that the merchant knew when he 
took the check that there were no funds 
in the bank to pay it, he declined to is- 
sue the complaint, saying that it was not, 
under the conditions, a criminal act. 

There seems to be a growing practice 
of merchants accepting postdated checks 
and then using the threat of a criminal 
prosecution to collect the money when 
the worthless check is returned. How- 
ever, does this actually afford any real 
protection to the merchant? 

In a case embodying substantially the 
same facts as in the illustration given 
above, the Supreme Court of New Jer- 
sey, in pointing out the difference be- 
tween a check dated the same date that 
it is delivered and a postdated check, 
said: ‘The question is whether the mere 
fact that a person gives, for a valuable 
consideration, a postdated check upon 
a bank in which he has no deposit with 
which to meet it when the due date ar- 
rives, makes him criminally liable with- 
in the meaning of the statute. 
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“We think it does not. The giving of 
a check immediately payable is an im- 
plied representation by the drawer that 
he at that time has funds, on deposit in 
the bank upon which it is drawn, suffi- 
cient to meet it upon its presentation. 

‘The giving of a postdated check car- 
ries with it no similar implication, but 
rather the contrary. It is a mere prom- 
ise to discharge a present obligation at 
a future date. And the fact of the non- 
payment of it when the due date arrives, 
without more, is no more evidence that 
it was given with fraudulent intent than 
is the permitting of a promissory note to 
go to protest any proof of such intent, or 
failure to pay the purchase price of the 
goods sold on credit, standing alone, any 
evidence of fraud in making of the con- 
tract. Fraud is never presumed, but al- 
ways must be proved, and an intent to 
defraud cannot be predicated solely on 
non-performance of a future obligation.” 

In one Indiana case the check was 
given on June 23, but was postdated for 
June 26, and the merchant was told that 
there were no funds in the bank to cover 
it at the time it was given. The supreme 
court of that state said: 

‘Even if the defendant had money on 
deposit with the bank on June 23, suffi- 
cient to pay the check, he was under no 
obligation to keep it there, and might 
have checked it out for other purposes. 
The matter of essential importance was 
to have the money on deposit with the 
bank for payment of the check on June 
26. In short, the check amounted to 
nothing more than a promise to have the 
money at the bank for payment of the 
check at a future date and brings the case 
fully within the above rule” (namely, 
that a false pretense cannot be predicated 
solely upon a future event or promise, 
but must relate to the past or present). 

There is some authority to the effect 
that a person may be criminally liable 
fcr obtaining goods on the strength of a 
postdated check, when he surreptitiously 
postdated a check for the following day 
and the merchant did not know it was 
postdated, and made misleading state- 
ments about the present condition of his 
bank account. But the rule in most states 
appears to be that when the merchant 
knows that he is accepting a postdated 
check and is told that there are no funds 
at present to cover the instrument, there 
is no criminal liability; merely a civil 
action may legally be brought. 
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A Supplement to Dictionaries of 
Printing-Trade Terms 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


Ypres A wonderful stimulant 
to business which every printer be- 
lieves he can compound, but which few 
use for themselves—either because of 
pure apathy, because they are always 
too busy bidding on jobs they will never 
secure, or because they have never dis- 
covered a recipe for its preparation in 
which they have perfect confidence. 

Average costs: Costs that are con- 
siderably higher than what most print- 
ers believe their own costs to be. Average 
costs are usually prepared from the rec- 
ords of large concerns with low cost of 
production; but very frequently they are 
based on estimates, that is, guessed at. 

Boss: A person who enjoys a sinecure. 
All he has to do is to provide sufficient 
money to pay the bills. 

Competitor: Either some individual 
(not to be confounded with any human 
being) who does not hesitate to use the 
vilest measures to attain his ends; or a 
fool who knows nothing about the busi- 
ness he is engaged in. 

Copy: In many cases a riddle which 
compositors are expected to solve by a 
momentary glance. 

Cost system: An accounting auxil- 
iary which the great majority of print- 
ers do not require (because their plants 
are too small, or their business differ- 
ent, or for a thousand other reasons), 
but which every one of their competitors 
stands badly in need of. 

Devil: A youngster who has a clear 
conscience, for which reason he does not 
hesitate to leave fingerprints in places 
where they might easily be discovered. 

Employe, back shop: A dunce who 
persists in making out time tickets that 
do not give all the information that the 
office employes think they should have. 

Employe, office: Any nuisance which 
persists in disturbing the workmen with 
unnecessary questions and believes that 
others ought to do the work it is paid 
to do, that is, the bookkeeping. 

Estimate: A motley assemblage of 
notes and figures intended to prove that 
the work can be produced for less than 
the price asked. Competitor’s estimate 
(if he is the successful bidder): A wild 
guess; or a deliberate fraud, perpetrated 


to beat a fellow-printer out of an order 
that rightfully belongs to him. 

Impressions per hour, indicated: 
What a press could produce in an hour 
if it did the impossible—ran that long 
at its maximum speed without an inter- 
ruption. Actual impressions per hour: 
About half that many. 

Instalments: A device for keeping 
the printer’s nose on the grindstone. 

Makeready: Something that usually 
consumes more time than was thought 
possible, and which often eats up all the 
profit on a small-run order. 

Modernism: An ephemera—in every 
cases where it detracts from legibility. 

Price list: A compilation of prices of 
work which it is believed will produce 
a profit of about 25 per cent to the aver- 
age printer (which it never does). The 
general opinion exists that it would be 
suicidal to increase some of these prices 
when making a sale, but that they may 
be cut indiscriminately. 

Printer: A fine fellow, but too often 
a poor business man. 

Profit, actual: What is left out of the 
year’s business after all the expenses (in- 
cluding depreciation, bad debts, and a 
salary for the owners) have been paid. 
Most printers make it—next year. 

Proofreader: A person who, while 
he sometimes has a penchant for over- 
looking glaring errors, actually knows 
more about a language than many uni- 
versity professors. 

Salesman: Occasionally, the person 
who knows something about salesman- 
ship, because he has made a study of it 
and produces results, or who has nat- 
ural talent for selling. Very often, a per- 
son who will accept orders—if they are 
forced upon him. 

Successful bidder: Usually, the firm 
that will take the loss; occasionally, a 
firm that, from its own cost records of 
similar jobs, knows that under ordinary 
circumstances it can produce the job in 
its plant at something less than the price 
asked for it. The source of purchasing 
agents’ salary checks. 

Trade publication: A magazine con- 
taining helpful articles which entirely 
too few printers take time to read. 
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More Printed Pieces for You! 


Mechanical Equipment 

1T. Booklet, “The Grammer Process,” 
by Acme Gear Company. Describes Gram- 
mer process of applying paraffin to printed 
sheets to prevent offset—the same process 
as used by the Curtis Publishing Company 
for the colorwork of its well known peri- 
odicals. Every color printer should have 
this information. 

2T. Folder, “It’s a Bit Out of Season,” 
by Dry Climate Ink and Roller Company. 
Shows advantages of company’s composi- 
tion winter rollers. 

3T. Broadside, “The Flexo Line of Rais- 
ing Machines and Compounds,” by Flexo 
Manufacturing Company. Equipment for 
use in thermography, or raised printing. 

4T. Broadside, ‘““Monomelt, the Modern 
System of Metal Control,” by Monomelt 
Company. Pictures and describes the bene- 
fits of the Monomelt metal-melting system. 

5T. House-organ, The Printers’ Album, 
by the Challenge Machinery Company. An 
attractive and capably edited house maga- 
zine containing numerous practical print- 
ing suggestions in addition to descriptions 
of the firm’s products. Your name should 
be on this mailing list. 

6T. Booklet, “Miller Simplex Presses,” 
by Miller Printing Machinery Company. 
Presents illustrations, specifications, and 
testimonials for firm’s presses, and also at- 
tractive specimens of colorwork produced 
on Miller Simplex presses. The booklet it- 
self is a most beautiful testimonial, being 
printed complete on Miller Simplexes. 

7T. Broadside, “Sterling Toggle Base Is 
Now Manufactured in Semi-Steel,” by the 
Printing Machinery Company. Describes a 
new type of base produced by this firm. 

8T. Folder, “Rouse Handy Newspaper 
Files and Racks,” by H. B. Rouse & Com- 
pany. Of interest to all small newspapers. 

oT. Folder, “The New Rouse Slug Clip- 
per,” by H. B. Rouse & Company. Facts 
about firm’s combination clipper and gage. 

1oT. Folder, “The New Rouse Rotary 
Vertical Miterer,” by H. B. Rouse & Com- 
pany. Information about a miterer which 
cuts two miters at each operation. 

11T. A folder, “The Sennett Positive 
Assembler,” by H. B. Rouse & Company. 
Describes prizewinning attachment for in- 
creasing the production of typesetting ma- 
chines. This device was co-winner of the 
New York Sun’s $2,500 award for 1930. 

12T. A broadside, “Bringing Perfection 
Printing to Every Shop!” by W. S. War- 
nock Company. Facts about this company’s 
new Perfection register hook and block. 


Inks, Driers, and Pastes 
14T. Folder, “Flexo Raising Compounds 
and Inks,” by Flexo Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It lists the thermographic (raised 
printing) materials produced by this firm. 
15T. A folder, “Republic Black,” by 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Company. Dem- 
onstrates the printing qualities of Republic 
Black, a “black-toned” halftone black ink. 


Glance over these titles of cur- 
rent printed matter listed here 
for the guidance of master print- 
ers and of printshop executives. 
They will cost you but five min- 
utes of time and the stamp you 
use. Fill in all the spaces on the 
coupon, mail this to The Inland 
Printer, and your postman will 
bring you the pieces you desire. | 
Requests will be honored only 
when the coupon is used and all 
of the coupon spaces are filled in 


Paper and Cover Materials 

16T. Folder, “Pocket Samples of Velour 
Folding Enamel,” by Allied Paper Mills. 
Shows wide range of colors in this stock. 

17T. Folder, “Use Buckeye Cover to Se- 
cure Effective Modern Treatments,” by the 
Beckett Paper Company. This concern has 
brought out many fine cover designs the 
electros of which have been made available 
for printers’ use at merely cost, but the one 
cited ranks among the best for attention- 
compelling artwork and a startlingly beau- 
tiful color combination of inks and stock. 

18T., Filing folder, “Fourteen Decorative 
Designs in Buckeye Cover,” by the Beckett 
Paper Company. More of those attractive 
cover designs the electros of which may be 
secured at cost for your own use. You’re 
passing up a good bet if you don’t send for 
this folder, for designs of such fine charac- 
ter often capture new orders. 

21T. Folder, “New Era Bond in the Full 
Swing of Public Favor,” by Fox River Pa- 
per Company. Sample of New Era bond. 

22T. Folder, “Letterheads, Form Letters, 
Folders, Etc., on Uncle Sam Bond,” by the 
Hawthorne Paper Company. Shows vari- 
ous shades of this bond printed in colors. 

24T. Booklet, “Neptune,” by Knowlton 
Brothers. One of the most stunning com- 
binations of artwork, cover stock, and inks 
that we have enjoyed seeing in many 
months. The Neptune cover stock adver- 
tised by this piece is most distinctive and 
characterful, and the printer will find this 
booklet generally a real inspiration. 

25T. Broadside, ‘“Linweave Japan,” by 
the Linweave Association. Specimen of the 
Linweave Japan stock beautifully printed 
in water-color inks. 

27T. A portfolio, “The Chart of Bond- 
Paper Value,” by the Munising Paper Com- 
pany. It contains a large and handsomely 
printed book describing the manufacture 
of Caslon bond, and also quite a number of 
specimen letterheads employing that stock. 
Just another of the outstanding pieces of- 
fered in this number of the department. 

28T. A broadside, “Oxford Papers and 
Price,” by Oxford Paper Company. Attrac- 
tive specimen of Oxford super-white. 

29T. Broadside, “Oxford Papers and the 
Prospect or the Consumer,” by Oxford Pa- 
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per Company. A sample of Oxford Polar 
coated stock beautifully printed in colors. 
30T. Portfolio, “Port Huron Envellum 
Booklet Envelopes With Matched Mailing 
Units,” by Port Huron Sulphite and Paper 
Company. A large and complete portfolio 
which the printer will want in his file of 
paper stock. Shows stock in six colors. 
31T. Broadside, “Travel,” by the Read- 


” ing Paper Mills. A remarkably fine example 


of water-color printing on Louvain antique 
stock. Don’t miss such numbers as this, for 
they often reveal unsuspected possibilities 
in your own business. Incidentally, the dis- 
tinctive engravings used on this piece are 
available to users of Reading papers at the 
cost of the electrotypes. 

32T. A portfolio, “Clarion Book Papers,” 
by the Royal Card and Paper Company. 
Specimens of Clarion antique text, super, 
and English finish printed in colors. 

33T. A broadside, “An Advertisement 
About Your Business Gets Honorable Men- 
tion,” by the S. D. Warren Company. Re- 
production of two pages from Printers’ Ink 
Monthly on which one of Warren’s na- 
tional advertisements is commended. 

34T. House-organ, Weston’s Record Pa- 
pers, by Byron Weston Company. An ex- 
cellent publication containing material of 
general interest as well as information on 
and samples of Weston papers. It sets an 
unusually high standard value. 

35T. Booklet, “Some Practical Informa- 
tion on the Printing of Rag-Content Bond 
Papers,” by the Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company. An excellently printed 9 by 12 
volume of practical pressroom suggestions, 
edited for the Whiting-Plover company by 
Eugene St. John, THe INLAND PRINTER’sS 
pressroom authority. Discusses rollers, inks, 
makeready, feeding, overprinting, humid- 
ity, and other subjects vital to pressroom 
operation. A most valuable compilation. 


Type and Typography 

36T. A broadside, “Advertising Agencies 
Recommend Unusual Type Faces,” by the 
American Type Founders Company. Speci- 
men lines and two advertisements set in the 
Parisian and Modernistic type faces. 

37T. Broadside, “Futura Demibold and 
Bold Condensed,” by Bauer Type Foundry, 
Incorporated. Specimen lines and adver- 
tisements set in these faces. 

38T. Booklet, “The Eve Series,’ by Con- 
tinental Typefounders Association, Incor- 
porated. Shows advertisements set in vari- 
ous faces and sizes of the pleasing Eve. 

30T. Booklet, “Kabel Black,” by Conti- 
nental Typefounders Association, Incorpo- 
rated. Specimen lines and advertisements 
set in this well known face. 

40T. Booklet, “Ludlow Composition for 
Commercial Printing,’ by Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company. An exceptionally high- 
grade compilation of advertisements set in 
various Ludlow type faces, completely in- 
dexed as to type and paper stock used for 
each advertisement shown. 
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STAND METHOD 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 
questions will be welcomed. However, estimates upon specific jobs will not be furmshed 2 
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The Additional Information 
Is Worth Its Cost 

Not a few persons who fully realize 
the value of a dependable cost system 
nevertheless believe that getting such in- 
formation as the cost of wages for the 
chargeable hour, of the cost of factory 
and of general expenses for the hour, of 
the per cent productive in the different 
departments, of the average number of 
impressions produced an hour and of the 
average cost of a thousand impressions, 
is not worth the extra work required to 
secure it. Such persons frequently hold 
the opinion that all the time spent in ac- 
quiring information additional to that 
which is indispensable for the calcula- 
tion of the cost of individual jobs is lost. 

This is a mistake. In comparison with 
the time required to accumulate the data 
which are indispensable for the calcula- 
tion of the hour costs that make up the 
basis of job-cost calculations, the time 
needed to make the calculations neces- 
sary for this additional information is 
negligible. The information contained in 
such data is not only valuable if it is put 
to use, but it often brings to attention 
errors in the computation of the hour 
costs that would have slipped through 
unnoticed had the additional informa- 
tion not provided sufficient figures for 
competent comparison. 


Shortage in Paper Inventory 

In those plants which keep a perpet- 
ual inventory of materials on hand it 
frequently happens that when a physi- 
cal inventory of stock on hand is taken, 
for preparation of an annual or semi- 
annual statement of profit and loss, the 
quantity of the stock on hand falls short 
of what the books of account show ought 
to be on hand. In this case the difference 
between the physical inventory and the 
perpetual inventory that has been car- 
ried in the books is generally charged to 
the item of loss and gain. 


Discrepancies of this nature usually 
arise through throwing away damaged 
sheets, and through errors in account 
and other causes that are attributable to 
storage and handling of stock. It would 
appear proper therefore to charge the 
loss occasioned by such discrepancies to 
the stock-handling account. Where an 
intensive cost system is in use and the 
cost of stock handling is charged against 
the jobs that ought to stand it, that is, 
those for the production of which the 
stock is utilized, this loss will then be 
charged to the work that is directly or 
indirectly responsible for it. 


wA DEPARTMENT OF BVEBERY BUSINESS 


PRINTING 
«oa “Big Four” Industry 

















Srony climbing in annual value, the printing and pub- 
lishing industry ranks among California’s four largest groups of manufac- 
tures . . . its working materials drawn in: large volume from Pacific Coast 
sources . . . its products in daily use by the entire reading public. 

San Francisco printing houses have set the typographic standards of the 
nation continuously in recent years, successively winning first American 
honors for the quality of their products. The finest of modern book and art- 
reproduction work is done by commercial printers in this City, while more 
than a half-million newspapers are circulated daily by publishers in the San 
Francisco Bay region. 

*The printer must carry substantial stocks of material on hand in antici- 
pation of varied demands. Payrolls must be met while work is yet in process. 
The bank provides credit at distant points for the purchase of materials, and 
serves as a reservoir of temporary financial aid . . . obviating the necessity 
for the plant to keep large reserves of idle funds to care for fluctuating busi- 
ness requirements. 


Constructive banking service to local industry is ren- 

dered by this bank through facilities built up by long 

experience as the financial “department” of business. 
CROCKER First NATIONAL BANK 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Identical Ownership with 
7 CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST CO. 
CROCKER FIRST COMPANY 


Montgomery and Post Streets: San Francisco 


A San Francisco bank advertisement pro- 

claiming the vast importance of that city’s 

printing trade. Reprints were distributed 
by the Kennedy-ten Bosch Company 


Trying to Economize on Work 
That Is Done Outside 

The superintendent of a small plant 
states that work is at times slack in his 
composing department (which contains 
no typesetting machines), and inquires 
whether it would not be a saving to the 
concern if on such occasions he would 
have his compositors hand-set some of 
the jobs that would ordinarily be sent 
out to a trade linotyper, even if that 
would make the cost, as is shown by the 
cost system, seem higher. He reasons 
that in doing this he would utilize com- 
positors’ time that would otherwise not 
be used to advantage. 

There might be a little truth in the 
views of the superintendent if his com- 
positors would be idle altogether in case 
they did not set the jobs in question. 
But there should be little occasion for 
such idleness, for there is nearly always 
non-chargeable work to be found in a 
composing room. There are forms to dis- 
tribute which have been kept standing 
with the expectation of reorders which 
have not developed and from all indica- 
tions never will materialize; there also 
is type to transfer into cases in which it 
will be more convenient; there are cases 
to clean out, cuts to remount, damaged 
leads, slugs, and rules to sort out and 
discard, brass rule with caked ink on it 
to clean, etc. It may even be possible to 
use the time that would otherwise be 
idle for rearranging the composing room, 
to make things more convenient. While 
all this work is non-chargeable, the time 
spent would not be lost, for later on it 
would help the compositors to produce 
more in a given time, thus reducing the 
cost of work then being done. If not 
even non-chargeable work of the kinds 
mentioned can be found in a composing 
room, then it is indeed time to lay off 
some of the compositors. 

If a piece of work is hand-set instead 
of machine-set, simply because it has 
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been found impossible to give the com- 
positor something else to do, then it will 
cost not only the compositor’s wages for 
the time of setting it, but also wages for 
distribution time later on. In addition it 
costs wear and tear of the type, proof- 
reading, “foremanizing,” and possible 
errors for which the trade compositor 
would have been responsible if he had 
been entrusted with the work. All these 
things considered, it would probably 
cost more to hand-set the job even if the 
compositor’s wages were left out of the 
calculation—as they properly might be, 
as he would have been idle if he had not 
set the order and yet would have drawn 
his pay just the same. 

Work hand-set under the conditions 
enumerated would have to be considered 
a filler. As such it would be less objec- 
tionable than if it were a filler requiring 
work in a number of departments and 
which had been secured by making a 
ruinous price concession, it being taken 
for granted that the customer has been 
charged a fair price for the work which 
had been hand-set instead of machine- 
set. However, the customer might desire 
the order set in the same type at a later 
date, and that type might not be avail- 
able in any of the trade-composition 
plants; in this case setting the order by 
hand again probably would amount to a 
price concession which would make the 
order unprofitable. All things taken into 
account, we consider it inadvisable to 
hand-set work under such conditions. 


Selling at Fixed Prices 

There is altogether too much selling 
“at the old price” in the printing busi- 
ness. Although the difference may be 
small, there is a constant variation in 
the cost of producing printing, and, even 
if it were not for the inevitable varia- 
tions in the time required to produce one 
and the same job at different times, the 
cost would nevertheless vary. Such being 
the case, there’s no reason whatever why 
the price of a given job should be the 
same this year as it was last year. 

It is well for the printer to educate his 
customers to expect occasional changes 
in price. It makes it easier for him to 
raise a price when his cost system tells 
him that it is necessary to do so, as, for 
example, where it has disclosed several 
times in succession that there was no 
margin of profit existing between the 
cost and the selling price. 
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When Is a Machine 100 Per Cent 
Productive ? 

In the so-termed handwork depart- 
ments or cost centers, in which charge- 
able hours are based on employes’ time 
and not machine time, 100 per cent pro- 
ductive means that the entire time for 
which the employes received pay was 
chargeable to jobs and that the employes 
did no non-chargeable work nor were 
they idle any part of the time for which 
they received pay. This is correct, for 
employes naturally will work only so 
long as they receive pay. 

In those departments where the ma- 
chine time is the basis for the charge, 
“100 per cent productive” is at the pres- 
ent time a rather indefinite statement. 
As a machine is not paid any wages, it is 
generally considered 100 per cent pro- 
ductive when a charge can be made for 
its operation, either during the entire 
time over which the department or cost 
center of which the machine is a part 
was in operation, or during the entire 
time the plant was in operation. Thus if 
the department of which the machine is 
a part, or the plant, whichever the case 
might be, worked 44 hours a week the 
machine would be considered 100 per 
cent productive if it had produced 44 
hours of chargeable time in a week. 

But what if a machine is used over- 
time, or if some other machine in the 
same department is used overtime, mak- 
ing more hours of work in that cost cen- 
ter? What if the plant is shut down on 
some holiday while other plants in the 
same city run on that day, making more 
working hours in the latter plant? Such 
a condition would destroy the basis for 
comparing the plant costs with average 
costs, of which the costs of both plants 
are of course a part. 

Is overtime to be regarded separately 
from regular time, and, if so, where does 
it come in on the statements of average 
productive time? Or is overtime to be 
added to the total time, so that if there 
are 44 hours of regular time and 5 hours 
of overtime in a week, 49 hours are to be 
considered as 100 per cent for that par- 
ticular week? Or, in the case just cited, 
are 44 hours to be considered 100 per 
cent, because that is the regular working 
time, and the chargeable time produced 
during the overtime to be included with 
that of the regular time, so that, if be- 
tween the two there were 46.2 hours of 
chargeable time in the 49 hours worked, 
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the machine would be 105 per cent pro- 
ductive? (The writer has seen per cent 
productive figured in this manner.) 

Present custom in printing cost ac- 
counting decrees that if a plant works 
48 hours a week (and many plants still 
do) then 48 hours constitute 100 per 
cent. Even if probable overtime in both 
cases were disregarded, how reliable a 
basis has a printer for comparing his per 
cent productive with published averages 
when he does not know whether 100 per 
cent means 44 hours a week or 48 hours 
a week, or 44 hours a week in part of the 
plants and 48 hours a week in the others? 

The problem has been complicated 
further by managers of some local cost- 
accounting bureaus arbitrarily fixing the 
time during which certain kinds of ma- 
chines in their territory might be used 
when business is “normal,” and, for illus- 
tration, classifying 11 hours of charge- 
able time produced in a week as consti- 
tuting 100 per cent productive for the 
presses when the regular working time 
of printing offices in that territory is 44 
hours a week. Under this wonderful ar- 
rangement a press could actually be 400 
per cent productive part of the time and 
yet not be in use as long as another press 
that is but 75 per cent productive, but 
which is located in territory where there 
are longer working hours and also where 
overtime and regular time are both in- 
cluded in possible time. 

It seems to the writer that it would be 
well if some of the persons or organiza- 
tions that have authority in the prem- 
ises, or are presumed to have it, would 
get busy and provide a reliable basis for 
figuring the per cent productive of ma- 
chines, a basis which does away with all 
possible misunderstandings and which 
will stand for all time to come. 

The writer ventures the opinion that 
the only sound basis is 24 hours a day 
every day of the week, for theoretically 
at least a machine can be productive 24 
hours a day and 7 days of each week. If 
this were considered 100 per cent pro- 
ductive for machines there could then 
be no misunderstanding on account of 
overtime, holidays, day and night shifts, 
or other differences in regular working 
hours. Furthermore, if, at some time in 
the future the working time should be 
increased, which is possible, or short- 
ened, which is probable, then there will 
still be a basis for comparison with past 
and present productiveness. 
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How to Distribute the Cost of 
Insurance and Taxes 

This article refers to those items of 
insurance and taxes which are distrib- 
uted on the basis of capital invested. In 
the larger plants, where new equipment 
is added and old equipment disposed of 
almost every month, this cost is usually 
calculated monthly, the amount charge- 
able to a month’s business being divided 
among the different departments in pro- 
portion to the amount of investment 
shown in each department. 

Whenever there is any change in the 
amount of the investment in but a sin- 
gle department, the method just spoken 
of will require the figuring of a new rate 
for that month and the changing of the 
amount of insurance and taxes charge- 
able to each of the different departments 
or cost centers, regardless of whether or 
not the amount of the insurance or taxes 
chargeable to that month’s business has 
remained the same as for the previous 
month and the amount of the investment 
in a given cost center was unchanged. 

A simpler way is to figure out a rate 
of insurance and taxes (on a percentage 
basis) which is high enough to absorb 
the cost of these items and then use that 
same rate through the entire year, or un- 
til the time for taking inventories, when 
the differences arising can be adjusted 
through loss and gain or in some other 
suitable manner. This method makes it 
unnecessary to work out a new rate each 
month or to change the amount of these 
expenses chargeable to any department 
in which there has been no change in the 
value of the equipment. Nevertheless the 
results are sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes, especially in the case 
of taxes, for the amount charged to them 
can hardly ever be anything but an esti- 
mate, as the rate that must be paid is 
rarely known early enough to permit its 
use in finding current cost figures. 


When Chargeable Time Is Made 
Non-chargeable 

When figuring the cost of work, it oc- 
casionally happens that time which was 
teported as chargeable by an employe 
is either reduced or changed into non- 
chargeable time. Cases of this kind are: 
(1) when an apprentice (whose time in 
computing hour costs is rated the same 
as that of an experienced workman) re- 
quires more time to set up work than it 
would be reasonable to charge for; (2) 
when time which the pressman has re- 
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THE FEAST 
of THE FARSIGHTED 


Nearsighted men lament the 
condition of business today. 


Farsighted men are drawing available 
advertising talent to their companies. 


Farsighted advertisers will 
eat the Profit ies. 


| am available to some 
Farsighted advertiser. 


Experienced in retail, dealer 
and national advertising. 


Trained in direct mail. 


Can write copy, make layouts, 
supervise production, direct 
campaigns and manage department. 


My record gladly sent on request. 
Some advertiser will ask me to 


HIS FEAST 
of THE FARSIGHTED 











Better call this ““The Feast of Blindness”’! 
A glaring example of the misuse—through 
overwide letter-spacing—of sans-serif type 
as seen in a small display ad appearing ina 
prominent advertising publication 


ported as chargeable to work for hold- 
ing a press should have been counted as 
idle time; (3) when errors are made in 
reporting the time, etc. Where a com- 
plete cost system is operative the rec- 
ords of chargeable time which are used 
in calculating the hour costs must in all 
cases show the number of hours which 
have actually been charged to orders, no 
more and no less, or the hour-cost calcu- 
lations will be incorrect. 

To change the original time records in 
such cases would often cause no end of 
trouble, and for this reason the altera- 
tions are seldom made and inaccuracies 
are permitted to creep into the hour-cost 
calculations. This may be avoided with 
little trouble by making out each month 
one of the blank cost sheets used for the 
calculation of the cost of individual jobs 
for “Changes of Time.” On this cost 
sheet is posted every unit of time that 
has been deducted from some item of 
chargeable time that was reported by a 
workman. As such changes are nearly 
always made while the cost clerk is em- 
ployed on these cost sheets, this makes 
little trouble. At the end of each month, 
before the calculation of the hour costs 
for that month, the time thus posted on 


_the cost sheet for “Changes of Time” is 


footed up, the same as that on the cost 
sheets of the individual jobs, and the 
total of the time entered thereon is de- 
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ducted from the chargeable time of the 
departments in question and added to 
the non-chargeable time of the same de- 
partments. The result is a correct ac- 
count of chargeable hours. 


A Better Method of Distributing 

the Cost of Light 

There are in general use at the pres- 
ent time two bases for the distribution 
of the cost of light. One of these is the 
floor space occupied, and the other is the 
number of lights of a specified unit size 
(or the number of watts) used. Each of 
these two bases has advantages and dis- 
advantages. Both have one weak spot— 
they do not take into consideration the 
time for which the different departments 
or cost centers of the plant have been in 
actual operation. Both charge a part of 
the cost of lighting to departments or 
cost centers which were idle, and which 
consequently ought not to have required 
any light whatever and certainly cannot 
have brought in any income. 

A much more satisfactory method of 
distributing the cost of lighting would 
be on the basis of hours worked in each 
cost center, or on the chargeable hours 
produced in each of them. The number 
of hours that each machine or handwork 
employe worked would be the more sat- 
isfactory of the two, though the basis of 
chargeable hours produced has the ad- 
vantage that the number of these hours 
is already utilized for other purposes in 
printing cost accounting, and thus is 
always available without extra work. 

By the use of common sense a basis 
for distributing the lighting expense on 
chargeable hours, or hours worked, can 
be provided just as easily as one which 
distributes this cost on the number of 
lights in use or on watts. A linotype, for 
instance, might use one 50-watt lamp at 
the keyboard and a 25-watt lamp back 
of the machine, in which case it would 
be charged with three lamps of 25 watts 
(a size that is convenient as a unit for 
lamps), or with 75 watts, the same as if 
the distribution were according to the 
number of lights with which the linotype 
department is provided. 

In the hand bindery, however, there 
might be several times as many lights as 
employes. Here it would be safe to as- 
sume that the lights not required would 
be kept turned off and one 50-watt lamp 
would likely be charged to each hand- 
worker and another to each stitcher or 
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other machine. A hand-composition de- 
partment which when business is nor- 
mal employs five compositors might be 
provided with ten 50-watt lamps, which 
would be a total of 500 watts. Here it 
would be presumed that each composi- 
tor makes use of one-fifth of the light 
provided, and the charge would be four 
25-watt lamps, or 100 watts. 

Wherever the chargeable hours con- 
stitute the basis, the hand-composition 
department should be given a light rat- 
ing that is 50 per cent higher than the 
lights used in it would indicate, to take 
care of excess non-chargeable time. This 
is done because the light is also used for 
the non-chargeable work, and, while the 
non-chargeable time in other depart- 
ments totals too little to be worth con- 
sidering, it usually amounts to 50 per 
cent of chargeable time on hand com- 
position and frequently to still more. 

Where the method here suggested is 
adopted, the light cost will be distrib- 
uted in a manner similar to that of the 
plan used in distributing the power cost. 
This is done by multiplying the number 
of chargeable hours in each department 
by the light rating given it, to ascertain 
the number of light hours used, the light 
bill then being distributed on the basis 
of light hours just as the power cost is 
usually distributed on the basis of the 
horsepower hours used. 

Some of the advantages of this new 
method of distributing the light cost are: 
The cost is distributed in a more equi- 
table manner, for the departments which 
were busiest and so probably used the 
most light are charged the most. This is 
fair and sensible, for it is easier to get 
back the cost through the departments 
which were busy than through those that 
were not. Departments which were idle 
are never charged with lighting expense, 
and they never should be. In case some 
departments put in overtime (in which 
case they will use proportionately more 
light) it is much easier to make proper 
allowances than if the methods now em- 
ployed for the distribution of the light 
cost are resorted to. 

Where the bill for electricity covers 
both light and power, there being no 
separation of the two because the cur- 
rent all comes through one meter, this 
method can be used for distributing both 
light and power cost at one time. To do 
this it will be necessary to reduce the 
indicated horsepower of the various ma- 
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chines to its equivalent in watts. A horse- 
power is equal to 746 watts, but to place 
it at 750 watts is sufficiently accurate 
for this purpose. Where such a distribu- 
tion of light and power cost is being at- 
tempted, consideration must be given to 
the fact that lights are used but part of 
the time, but machines consume elec- 
tricity continually while in use—and 
power is distributed on running time. 


In Regard to Your Typographic 
Numbering Machines 

It is the customary practice to con- 
sider typographic numbering machines 
as part of the hand-composition depart- 
ment or cost center, presumably because 
they are equipment which is locked up in 
forms, such as type, leads, furniture, etc. 
Where these machines are used almost 
daily, so that they wear out rapidly, this 
is hardly fair to the hand-composition 
department. In proportion to the credit 
received by that department for their 
use, typographic numbering machines 
cost many times more than other equip- 
ment used in the same department, and 
the hand-composition department is sel- 
dom if ever thought of when making a 
charge for the use of numbering units. 

The scientific method would be to es- 
tablish a separate cost center for typo- 
graphic numbering machines and obtain 
an average cost of a thousand impres- 
sions for this department, instead of a 
cost for the hour. In most instances this 
would be too much trouble. But what 
shall we do in a case like the one the 
writer has in mind, where there was an 
expense bill of over forty dollars in one 
month for repairing typographic num- 
bering machines, though the number of 
chargeable hours averaged in the com- 
posing room of the shop discussed is only 
about three hundred a month? Adding 
the cost of these repairs and the over- 
head this would have drawn with it to 
the other costs would have increased the 
hand-composition cost by nearly two 
dollars an hour during that month. 

The advice of the writer in this case 
was to charge the expense of repairing 
the numbering machines to factory gen- 
eral expenses, and for the following rea- 
sons: The hand-composition department 
is already charged with depreciation, in- 
terest on investment, taxes, and insur- 
ance on these machines, and so it is not 
getting something for nothing when it 
receives credit for the time spent in mak- 
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ing up forms that contain typographic 
numbering machines. It gets no credit 
whatever for the wear and tear on the 
mechanism of these machines in operat- 
ing them on presses, and so should not 
be held responsible for any repairs to the 
mechanism—especially as the machines 
are not used in hand composition. 

Indirectly the entire charge as gener- 
ally placed for the use of typographic 
numbering machines is credited to loss 
and gain, for no separate department is 
credited with the amount of the charge. 
The selling price is simply increased, 
which increases the profit on the order— 
if there is any. As expenses ought to be 
charged where benefits accrue, the re- 
pair charge on the machines ought there- 
fore to go to loss and gain. But a charge 
of this kind to loss and gain would be 
both unusual and impractical. The next 
best thing to do is to charge this expense 
to some general account which is ab- 
sorbed by the entire business and not by 
some single department. The factory- 
general-expense account is the most fit- 
ting for this purpose. True, charging the 
expenses to this account will load part 
of them onto departments or cost cen- 
ters having nothing to do with the typo- 
graphic numbering machines. But the 
amount loaded upon any individual de- 
partment is entirely too small to con- 
sider. Then it is much better to distribute 
this particular expense over the cost of 
operation of the complete plant than to 
charge it to one department alone which 
has no more to do with the wearing-out 
of the mechanism of these numbering 
machines than has, for instance, the de- 
partment of girls’ hand bindery. 

In some plants certain presses are em- 
ployed almost exclusively for running 
jobs in which numbering machines are 
used. Few if any unnumbered jobs are 
run on these presses, and typographic 
numbering machines are seldom used on 
any other presses. In such a case it is a 
sensible procedure to make these presses 
a separate department or cost center and 
to include the typographic numbering 
units in the equipment of the depart- 
ment, to which each expense of owning 
and operating the typographic number- 
ing machines is then charged. Thus the 
expense of operating the numbering ma- 
chines will get into the hour cost of oper- 
ating these presses and through that will 
be charged against the work for which 
the numbering machines were used. 
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Personal Contact With Readers Has 
Brought Success to This Paper 





#3) ByWILEYF.WALLACE _ 


ACK in 1890 a young grocery clerk 
B became a printer’s devil in a small 
weekly-newspaper plant. Several 
years later he bought the paper and suc- 
ceeded in increasing the circulation of 
the paper from five hundred to a thou- 
sand during the first year of his manage- 
ment. Today his newspaper, the Times, 
published at Fennimore, Grant County, 
Wisconsin, has a circulation of over four 
thousand copies, although it is published 
ina town which has a population of ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred people. 

Henry E. Roethe, senior editor of the 
Times, is known throughout Wisconsin 
as the ““Legomobile Editor.’’ He boasts 
that he has visited every farm home in 
Grant County, one of the largest coun- 
ties in Wisconsin. Every week he starts 
out on foot, weather permitting, to ob- 
tain material for his ‘““Travelogues”’ col- 
umn in the Times. This column is one of 
the best features of the editorial page. 
It is a good circulation builder because 
Mr. Roethe fills it with the names of 
people he meets during his tramps about 
the county, thus making it an interest- 
attracting feature of the newspaper. 

In 1902 Edward J. Roethe, a younger 
brother, purchased a half interest in the 
Times, and soon became known as the 
junior editor. The brothers have built 
up the circulation of their paper to four 
thousand copies, and usually run twelve 
pages, all home print. The Fennimore 
Times now ranks with the leaders in the 
weekly-newspaper field in Wisconsin. 

What is the reason for the success of 
these two editors in building up such a 
large newspaper? Country correspon- 
dence is the primary reason for their suc- 
cess. The Times maintains a staff of 
over sixty correspondents in Grant and 
Crawford counties, and they are located 
in nearly every city, village, town, and 
open-country community. 

The average edition of the Times car- 
ties between forty and fifty contribu- 





tions from this small army of correspon- 
dents. Therein lies the secret of how a 
newspaper editor can provide twelve 
pages of home print. The correspondents 
are all paid staff members, receiving 
from $10 to $300 a year, depending on 
the amount and the quality of the copy 
they submit. The editors subscribe to a 
four-column Western Newspaper Union 
weekly news service, but many issues of 
the Times contain no boiler-plate. 


HENRY E. ROETHE 
He is known as the “‘Legomobile Editor’ 
because of his walking trips to maintain 
contact and friendships with readers 


The Roethe brothers can show proof 
that it pays to print a rural weekly for 
the population in a rural community 
and county. A survey conducted at the 
close of 1929 showed that 70 per cent of 
the circulation of the paper is distrib- 
uted in Grant County, 14 per cent goes 
to other parts of the state of Wisconsin, 
and the remaining 16 per cent goes to 
points outside the state. Nearly every 
state in the Union, and several foreign 


countries, are included on the mailing 
list of this enterprising newspaper. 

It is interesting to note that 30 per 
cent of the total circulation is distributed 
on the rural routes of Grant County. 
This shows a direct relationship between 
the material which is printed in the 
paper and the circulation. 

The large rural circulation has proved 
an important aid in obtaining advertis- 
ing from national advertisers. The ad- 
vertising rates of the Times are higher 
than those of many other weeklies due 
to the large circulation. The local rate 
is thirty-five cents a column inch; the 
rate for foreign advertising where the 
advertiser furnishes the mat or stereo- 
type is forty-five cents; for foreign ad- 
vertising set up in the shop the rate is 
fifty-five cents a column inch. 

The Times carries a regular farm page 
devoted to the county agent’s notes, test- 
ing-association reports, and other mate- 
rial of direct interest to the farmers. 
This page has become an advertising 
medium for those farmers who have 
some land or stock they wish to sell. 

The “Legomobile Editor” is probably 
the best known person in Grant County. 
Nearly every man, woman, and child in 
the county has at least heard of Editor 
Roethe. He is a good mixer and is al- 
ways welcome at any social function. 
He has that happy facility for making 
and retaining friendships so essential to 
a successful country editor. 

His column entitled “Times Portraits” 
is another interesting feature of the edi- 
torial page. The editor writes up some 
prominent person each week and runs 
the name of the person in the next issue. 
This little feature helps to build strong 
friendships for the editors and the paper. 

The senior editor also writes a weekly 
column for the editorial page, “Turning 
Back the Pages,” in which he comments 
on events which happened ten, twenty, 
thirty, and even forty years ago. This 
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column is run in addition to a regular 
“Echoes of the Past” column, based on 
material taken from the paper’s files. 
Henry Roethe, at the age of twenty- 
four, was president of the village of Fen- 
nimore. He has always been interested 
in local and state politics. He was elected 
to the state assembly in 1906, 1908, and 
1912. In 1912 he was a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for governor. He 
failed to receive the nomination, but was 
returned to the state legislature in 1914, 
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In 1921 the Roethe brothers decided 
that the Fennimore Times needed a big- 
ger plant, so they moved into a building 
having more than four times the floor 
space of the old plant. The mechanical 
equipment was doubled, the firm buying 
a new intertype; a pony flat-bed cylin- 
der press for catalog printing; a new 
electric bench saw, and a Chandler & 
Price platen press. 

The Fennimore Times now has one 
of the best-equipped weekly-newspaper 


Interior view of the Fennimore Times composing room in the days when all composi- 
tion was set by hand. Henry E. Roethe, senior editor, is seen standing near the window 


serving several terms as state senator 
and remaining in the legislature until 
1924, when he decided to retire from 
politics. His brother, Edward J. Roethe, 
the junior editor, stepped into the breach 
and was elected to the state senate in 
1924, which position he has held con- 
tinuously since that time. 

Despite his many years as a state leg- 
islator Henry Roethe never allowed po- 
litical matters to mix with his business. 
He managed to carry on his editorial 
duties, represent his district in the state 
legislature, and still retain his large cir- 
cle of friends, to which he is continually 
adding new names and faces. 

The “Legomobile Editor” states that 
an alert country weekly should have a 
strong editorial page. Although many 
weeklies have discontinued the editorial 
page, Mr. Roethe is still writing edito- 
rials every week. Readers of the Times 
are also given an opportunity to voice 
their opinions on matters of interest to 
the community through the medium of 
a “Public Forum” column. 


plants in Wisconsin. With a linotype and 
an intertype, all the copy is set in the 
shop. The copy is set on Mondays and 
Tuesdays, and the newspaper is issued 
on Wednesdays. The balance of the week 
is devoted to the soliciting and produc- 
ing of commercial printing. 

The Roethe Printery has built up a 
reputation for high-grade printing and 
quick service. The plant is equipped to 
handle any order from post cards to cata- 
logs. The shop handles all of the county 
printing, including election ballots. 

Advertising and commercial printing 
obtained from the farmers of the county 
are no small items contributing to the 
success of the Fennimore Times. Rais- 
ing of pure-bred stock is a big industry 
in the county, and the farmers enlist the 
columns of the Times to tell their fellow- 
farmers what they have to sell. 

The “Legomobile Editor” attributes 
his fine success in the weekly-newspaper 
business to the personal contacts he has 
made and is making with the people for 
whom he issues his newspaper. 
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Challenge Magazine Presents 
James L. Lee’s Biography 

The November issue of The Printers’ 
Album, the house-organ of the Challenge 
Machinery Company, presents the first 
instalment of an interesting biography 
of James L. Lee, pioneer printer, and 
father of J. Edgar Lee, president of the 
Challenge company. The biography is 
written by Robert F. Salade and is based 
on the original Lee autobiography. 

Born in 1839 at Halifax and educated 
there, James L. Lee at the age of thirteen 
became apprenticed to the weekly Hali- 
fax Courier and learned to set and dis- 
tribute type. His remuneration came to 
just about sixty cents a week—not very 
much, but the privilege of being given a 
trade education was valued so highly in 
those days that the apprentice’s wage re- 
ceived second consideration. The follow- 
ing year the Lee family moved to Le 
Claire, lowa, and when a printshop was 
established in that town young Lee was 
made head compositor. 

Five years later, or in 1859, we find 
this youthful printer serving in the job- 
room of the Memphis Courier & En- 
quirer. But his thoughts were turning 
westward, and finally he and his two 
brothers loaded up one of the old cov- 
ered wagons and started out, arriving in 
Denver with a greater abundance of 
health and experience than of liquid as- 
sets. A fortunate “break,” for business 
was dull, brought him the position of 
pressman on the Denver Mountaineer, 
at the prevailing scale of $24 a week. 
While holding this position James Lee 
produced a variety of excellent color- 
work, including a display calendar in 
three colors, and the composition for 
these orders he handled himself. Thus 
he achieved full status as a first-class 
“all-round” printer. Lee was made the 
foreman of the Rocky Mountain News 
printing office when the Denver Moun- 
taineer was merged with that publica- 
tion, and held this position until he and 
his recently acquired wife moved to Dy- 
ersville, Iowa, the home of her parents. 

The first instalment terminates with 
the account of the long trek to Iowa. 
Printers interested in this able biogra- 
phy of Mr. Lee and the period he repre- 
sents will do well to have their names 
put on the list for The Printers’ Album. 
Address the Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany, Grand Haven, Michigan. 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, subscription plans, etc., 
should write to Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter 
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Do We Neglect Small Dealers? 

We believe that a lot of newspapers 
fail to get anywhere near the amount of 
local home advertising that they might 
get if they would systematize their ef- 
forts. Scanning a number of papers right 
along we find some—and they are good 
local dailies for the most part—that run 
very light loads in some seasons because 
they seem to rely upon the stores of their 
towns for display business. 

A small city may have from sixty to 
one hundred and twenty business estab- 
lishments of all kinds. Of these, but a 
fraction may be stores carrying the ordi- 
nary lines of foods, drugs, hardware, and 
wearing apparel. Why neglect the tire 
dealers, the repair shops, and the cream- 
ery? And there are garages and oil sta- 
tions in plenty! Life- and fire-insurance 
agents; auctioneers; real-estate agents; 
radio and electric-equipment shops; ci- 
gar and candy stores; the fuel and ice 
dealers; banks; plumbing and heating 
specialists; the motion-picture theaters ; 
music stores; photographers, and beauty 
parlors—these are all prospects. Res- 
taurants, barbecue stands, dance halls, 
and orchestras might also be potential 
advertisers for local papers. 

Some of these lines can surely be sold 
on advertising in seasons when regular 
lines are slack, and it should be a part of 
a well planned newspaper to have them 
all catalogued and classified according to 
their importance and seasonal business. 

We have noted in some cases, where 
newspapers have high-priced and effi- 
cient advertising men working, that very 
often the newspaper runs a light streak 
because apparently these irregular lines 
have not been worked for display space 
that would result to their most certain 
benefit. Just calling on the big stores 
issue after issue for some big space and 
showing off the advantages of the beau- 
tiful mats and illustrations available, is 


not enough. An advertising man to be 
successful must be resourceful. He must 
know his town and all its possibilities 
and not play any favorites. 

There is hardly a business or profes- 
sional man who does not like to see the 
name of the firm on a signboard, no mat- 
ter on what side of the road or in what 
kind of a location it may be—if it does 
not cost much. Then why not show up 
the newspaper as offering opportunity 
for the same sort of advertisers to place 
their signs on all the highways and in all 
the homes of every community? 

A painter and paperhanger was once 
advised that he did not advertise often 
enough. He said it cost too much to ad- 
vertise in the newspaper of the town. 
“Bosh!” he was told. For ten cents an 
issue he could have his name and busi- 
ness stated at least once in every copy of 
the paper; and for the price of a cigar he 
could have his sign placed before the 
eyes of at least two thousand readers 
every week. For half a dollar an issue he 
could give some information about his 
business and his stock in trade attrac- 
tively enough to win at least fifty times 
the cost of the advertisement. And for 
three or four dollars an issue he could 
make the types shout his business mes- 
sage louder and clearer than the radio 
and with many times the chances of re- 
ceiving worth-while attention. 

Why do the advertising men overlook 
these bets in their line? Do they hang 
around the big stores, hobnob with the 
clerks and proprietors and hope to se- 
cure a big, showy page for every issue, 
and then, failing to do so, let the paper 
run light and at a loss? Perhaps they do 
not. But surely they do neglect the pos- 
sibilities of the smaller advertisers, who 
can be won to using the newspaper regu- 
larly if they can be sold on the real value 
of the proposition. This is something for 
the publisher to think about. 


A Small-Town Paper—Its Plight 

and Its Possibilities 

Why some small-town papers decline 
may be comprehended only by a close- 
up view of the field of such a newspaper 
—and of its publisher. Visualize this: 

A young man, after spending six years 
as a cub, pressfeeder, ad compositor, job 
hand, and finally machine operator, de- 
cided he must get wider experience and 
learn more of general newspaper work. 
He accepted a position on a county-seat 
weekly where things moved along on a 
pretty fair system and where business 
required some hustling on the part of 
all concerned with the paper. After a 
year at this place the young man got 
married, his wages then being sufficient 
to support a wife, and the ambitions of 
the pair next directed their thoughts 
toward newspaper ownership. 

To gain control, if not actual owner- 
ship of a newspaper, is not difficult. In 
this case the easy deal showed up and 
the young man paid down all the cash 
he could muster and contracted to pay 
$2,000 more for a weekly paper in a 
town of 550 people. He took charge and 
proved that he could get out a neat and 
creditable sheet, with the usual items of 
people and things in a small town, and 
in the tributary country. But he was not 
long in discovering that the business 
men of the town were almost all indif- 
ferent to the newspaper as an advertis- 
ing aid to their business. They just were 
not sold on the idea of advertising, and 
regarded money as worse than wasted if 
they had to invest too great an amount 
in newspaper space. 

Here, to our mind, is where the pub- 
lisher fell down. He lacked punch and 
force; he lacked argument; and he also 
lacked tact and promotional ability. He 
accepted the excuses of the business men 
and merchants of the town as final— 
not militantly, not with resolve to get 
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them in some other way, but passively 
and submissively. And now, dazed by 
the falling-off in his business, he is plan- 
ning how he may meet the crisis and 
keep his paper going till he can sell it. 

The people of that town do not know 
it, but they are very likely to lose their 
newspaper soon, and when they do their 
town will be practically wiped off the 
map—nobody outside of the town lim- 
its will thereafter hear much or know 
anything about the benighted place. 

How would it do for this young man, 
powerful in his personality and youth- 
ful vigor, if he could only know it, to 
go to the business men individually and 
ask for a half-hour interview with each 
one? In this interview he should have 
with him his subscription list of a thou- 
sand names, show it to Mr. Business 
Man, and sell him on it. He should then 
show the business man that this is the 
town’s only newspaper and only public- 
ity medium, entering a thousand homes 
in the vicinity of the town; that in this 
newspaper the business man can carry 
his name and news of his business, with 
such trade talks and inducements as he 
wishes to offer, for 25 cents an inch of 
space. That is, for $7.50 the merchant 
or business man can have a quarter page 
of the paper, thirty inches—which is a 
fair size for even a handbill—and the 
newspaper will circulate that handbill 
space to a thousand homes for three- 
quarters of a cent each! 

Now, at this point, let him tell Mr. 
Business Man that neither the editor 
nor his newspaper is asking for any sup- 
port on a charity basis; that they would 
not accept it if offered to them. But, as 
a business enterprise of the town, vital 
to the trade and business of the town, 
they want to know whether or not they 
are going to be given fair treatment. 

This presentation of the picture might 
percolate to the selfish interests of the 
merchant by the following comparison: 
A thousand handbills, 9 by 12 inches, 
would cost him $7.50; a boy to distrib- 
ute two hundred of these, at 50 cents; 
mailing 800 to addresses in the terri- 
tory, $12.00. These make up a total of 
$20.00—and with no certainty that 
they would get directly into the homes 
unless the one getting the mail regarded 
them as of sufficient importance to carry 
them in and read them. 

In the newspaper, the copy is all that 
need be provided. The same space as 
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given him on the handbill will cost the 
merchant $7.50, with a guarantee that 
every one of the thousand readers of the 
paper will receive it in the home, for the 
news value of the paper, and there at 
leisure each individual of the family— 
which will average four members—may 
read the advertisement and be favorably 
influenced by it, because the family ex- 
pects advertising news and information 
in the local newspaper. 

Saving the merchant $12.50 for a ser- 
vice that he might pay $20.00 for other- 
wise, and proving it to him, should be 
worth while in any town. And, if that 
failed to bring good business results, 
some plain and not too gentle words to 
the constituents of this newspaper and 
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A Valuable Monthly Record 

Right now, at the beginning of the 
new year, we believe we can suggest 
something that will benefit many news- 
paper publishers. Assuming that all keep 
an adequate set of books so that they 
can draw off the figures for a monthly 
report, we give herewith a form for such 
a report that will present to the pub- 
lisher for his own information and hel) 
a very good picture of his newspaper and 
printing business. This form is used by 
one of the best-regulated county-seat pa- 
pers that we know of. 

With these blanks at hand and filled 
each month, the publisher should have 
no trouble whatever in making out an 
income-tax report or providing the show- 
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the merchants about the way the latter 
are treating their newspaper might be a 
final and effective appeal. 

In other words, a newspaper of any 
kind or size in these days must be alive, 
forceful, militant, and hitting on all cyl- 
inders if it is to survive and make any 
money. It can be done! 


ing necessary to obtain credit if such is 
required. The report blank is on a sheet 
81% by 11 inches in size. 


A Novice Shows the Way 
A former sales manager for one of the 
large automobile concerns, who is now 
the efficiency manager for an industrial 
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and mercantile company that includes 
among its other enterprises a printing 
and publication plant, has recently con- 
ducted some investigations and research 
to satisfy himself regarding the publica- 
tion business of the plant. The publica- 
tion is a weekly newspaper, and it has 
been “suffering from anemia,” as he put 
it. Incidentally, he has put lifeblood 
into it after a fashion that might be en- 
vied by the most enterprising of news- 
paper publishers. 

First, he began to satisfy himself as 
to the demand for such a paper and the 
reader interest that might prevail in its 
favor. He conducted a survey, partly 
himself and partly with assistance, and 
discovered that the readers were fairly 
well interested in it and that they kept 
the paper on their tables or shelves for 
three and a half days on the average. 
This fact opened his eyes. If the read- 
ers, who are members of both rural and 
town families, kept a paper handy for 
reference and perusal for three and a 
half days, then every item and adver- 
tisement in that paper must be read. 
He decided that this result was 100 per 
cent in favor of this publication. The 
survey also disclosed what features or 
departments of the paper were most ap- 
preciated, and he has set himself to pro- 
duce those features which the readers 
want, to the utmost extent. 

Armed with the facts thus elicited and 
with a well mapped-out plan for a cam- 
paign that would at once produce about 
five thousand circulation, he approached 
the advertisers in his city and in four 
hours he sold enough advertising to give 
the paper a steady load for six months. 
And the rate for space was 45 cents an 
inch, which should make it fairly profit- 
able. Two special editions before Christ- 
mas were in the plan to close up the 
1930 business, and after that a careful 
coverage of the news and official matters 
of the town and county. 

Listening to the story as unfolded by 
this man, there was an easy explanation 
of his deductions and his success—en- 
thusiasm. He had it, plus. He had never 
been concerned with newspaper work be- 
fore, and now has become infatuated 
with it so that in addition to hundreds 
of other duties in the future we imagine 
he will step on the accelerator for that 
weekly publication to make it a virile 
and satisfactory business for his com- 
pany. He said that as he delved into the 
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proposition he had “enjoyed a real kick” 
in the matter and proposes now to de- 
vote some careful attention to it and see 
what can be accomplished. 

In all of which there may be an object 
lesson for some of the rest of us who 
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have considered that we were resource- 
ful and successful publishers of news- 
papers in the smaller cities and towns of 
the country. Have enthusiasm, display 
energy, plan, and think out every plan 
thoroughly before you act on it! 





Observations in the Field 


We wish all readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER a Happy New Year. Knowing 
that in many lines of business this will 
be something hard to realize, we still be- 
lieve that the majority of newspapers, 
large and small, have found that 1930 
has been a fair business year. 





Herman Roe, field director of the 
National Editorial Association, has also 
been appointed field manager for the 
Minnesota Press Association, to succeed 
Sam S. Haislet, who resigned to take 
over the management of the Republican 
headquarters in that state. Mr. Roe’s 
practical experience qualifies him to ren- 
der exceptional service in this position. 





Several conventions of state press as- 
sociations are scheduled for January. No 
better investment can be made by any 
live publisher than being in attendance 
at such conventions. If there was ever 
a time when publishers should consult 
and take stock of the future for their 
business, it is right now. 





You do not read much of the “sub- 
scription campaigns” (they are in reality 
contests) where newspapers have fallen 
down hard and have been forced to give 
mortgages or hold the sack for large defi- 
cits. We have a record of several, one of 
which caused the recording of a $2,500 
mortgage on the home of the publisher’s 
family to satisfy dealers who furnished 
automobiles as prizes. 





For this month this department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER is given largely 
to presentation of arguments and ways 
and means for influencing more local ad- 
vertising in the small-town and county 
newspaper. It seems to us from perusal 
of many such newspapers that a little 
help along this line is needed by the 
average publisher. The matter as pre- 
sented is not intended as preachment, 
but as boosting for the business. We 
hope it will be taken in the same spirit 
in which it is intended. 


Local radio dealers are advised by the 
N. E. A. not to sign an Atwater-Kent 
sales contract under the advertising plan 
now followed by that company. Adver- 
tising is promised to aid the dealer, but 
it is billboards and window trims and 
not newspaper advertising, which is live 
and striking hot all the time. Dealers 
can get radios to handle where effective 
advertising help is included. 





The Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica is rounding into effective shape its 
campaign to educate the public to “the 
truth about advertising.” Information 
and statistics about the economics of ad- 
vertising, carrying to the public facts re- 
garding the cost of advertising to the 
consumer, have already been compiled. 
Would that the same sort of facts and 
information might be compiled for the 
local-newspaper field, where home busi- 
ness men could be convinced of the eco- 
nomics of advertising and the buying 
public be thoroughly satisfied that it is 
not paying the bill! 





“Believe It or Not Ripley” seems to 
have fallen for the lure of more gold. It 
was understood he was getting a-plenty 
for the feature which newspapers have 
paid for and popularized for him. But 
now he comes along with recommenda- 
tions for Old Gold cigarets, the value of 
which recommendation arises from the 
popularity which newspapers have given 
to Ripley. And doubtless the amount 
paid to the popular artist by the cigaret 
people will be deducted from the amount 
appropriated for newspaper advertising. 
“Big fleas have little fleas upon their 
backs to bite ’em, and these fleas have 
other fleas—and so on, ad infinitum.” 





A live and refreshing novelty, and a 
welcome variation from the ordinary in- 
sipid Christmas and New Year greetings 
space sold by newspapers at this time 
of year, is found in the offering of mer- 
chandise prizes for the first baby born in 
your county or city after the advent of 
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the New Year. Business men of all de- 
grees take an active interest in such a 
novelty and readily buy space to tell of 
the neat little presents they will make on 
presentation of the doctor’s certificate 
proving that certain parents are entitled 
to the prizes. (Too late to use this for 
1931, of course; but there may be an- 
other New Year, so let’s lay out plans 
and make it snappy! ) 


“When you come right down to it,” 
writes one friendly publisher, “the best 
audit of circulation of a country news- 
paper would be the postal-department 
ruling that all newspapers must be paid 
for in advance in order to be entitled to 
the second-class mailing privilege. With 
that a copy of the post-office statement 
issued to the paper should prove the best 
evidence.” Yes, that may be so. At any 
rate, such a ruling would place all news- 
papers on the same basis and the circu- 
lation liar would have a harder job than 
ever to perfect his alibi. 


A suggestion by one of the most suc- 
cessful county semi-weekly publishers 
in the land is that newspapers may well 
cultivate a disposition on the part of 
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subscribers to pay for their paper two 
and three and five years in advance. He 
says that if farm papers and magazines 
can work that stunt, the county news- 
paper can certainly do it also. By mak- 
ing a discount rate for two years, and 
the same discount for each additional 
year, the subscribers who have surplus 
cash on hand and would rather see it 
invested than lying idle in the bank may 
respond to the suggestion very willingly. 
It is barely possible that many such pub- 
lishers could use the money and keep it 
circulating to better advantage to all 
concerned than the subscribers can. 


Consolidations of newspapers, large 
and small, seem to go on just as though 
times were normal and business pros- 
pects good. We have noted recently some 
consolidations of very large papers, and, 
in the county-newspaper field, many 
purchases of newspapers by competitors 
in the same territory. This tendency is 
not confined to newspapers, but includes 
banks, railroads, airplanes, and food 
products. It is a part of the evolution of 
business to meet a new condition of pro- 
duction costs and assure investors of 
profits to the extent that demoralizing 


























Benjamin Franklin, printer, was born on January 17, 1706, or exactly two and a quar- 
ter centuries ago. His remains are buried in an inconspicuous corner of a Phila- 
delphia churchyard, but his spirit lives on, an inspiration to every printer 
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rates in any local field may be reduced 
to a minimum. Newspapers in good con- 
solidated fields are going to gain favor 
in the investment field as one of the most 
stable and dependable securities. Al- 
ready we have noted some large inter- 
ests feeling their way into the field. 


Illinois publishers have formed a new 
branch of their state organization to 
look after the handling and placing oi 
advertising of state and local projects 
that have a state appeal. One example is 
the coming world’s fair. The publishers 
claim that if the fair managers and the 
other organizations needing newspaper 
publicity will turn the funds which they 
pay for high-priced publicity men over 
to the newspaper organization, the latter 
will get them more and better publicity 
and pay this money over to the news- 
papers which earn it. The same idea has 
been pursued in California with good ef- 
fect for several years, with the result 
that thousands of dollars has been paid 
to newspaper publishers instead of giv- 
ing it over to high-pressure and uncer- 
tain free-publicity agents. The Illinois 
newspaper organization will locate its 
main offices in Chicago. 


Every week we have it more definitely 
impressed upon us that local newspapers 
should be suspicious if not antagonistic 
toward classified want ads offered them 
as business from unknown sources. And 
especially is this true concerning such 
business offered without pay in advance. 
If not paid for in advance, how is the 
paper going to collect for it if the adver- 
tiser intends to evade payment? It can’t 
be done. But, aside from the cash con- 
sideration, if not more important, is the 
content of such classified ads. One was 
brought to our attention recently, offer- 
ing employment to “sales girls.” The 
lure of a nice sales job, at $15 to $30 a 
week, is enough to fill the street in front 
of any store any morning before break- 
fast. How easily, then, might moral lep- 
ers and frauds prey upon the virtue of 
girls of any local community by insert- 
ing in the local newspapers such an ad! 
Another one of questionable import is at 
hand. This one insinuates an offer of 
cash for land or buildings, but the re- 
plies bring to the reader the fact that if 
they want their land or buildings sold 
they should list them for sale with the 
advertiser—at a cost of five or ten dol- 
lars for each such listing! 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly ? 


CHV O« 











How Many Hyphens? 

We shall be thankful in this shop for your 
opinion on the matter of successive lines end- 
ing with the hyphen. How many do you per- 
mit? All the reference books I have say that 
no more than three successive hyphens should 
be passed by the proofreader. I make allow- 
ance whenever there is good reason for doing 
s0, as in narrow measure. I have repeatedly 
had to correct galleys with as many as five 
and even seven successive lines ending with the 
hyphen. This, in measure as wide as twenty- 
jour picas, and the corrections are not always 
taken pleasantly by the operator. —ZIllinois. 


A tough one! Three in a row seems to 
be the final stand of some authorities. 
THE INLAND PRINTER and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, however, do not 
permit more than two consecutive hy- 
phens. But individual judgment must 
frequently be used. A long string of hy- 
phens down the page or column is hor- 
rible, and no mistake. But four is not 
much worse than three. Five is not much 
worse than four, but 7s much worse than 
three. The thing grows gradually, but 
with accelerating speed and cumulative 
horror to the reader. 

To foresee in copy the breaks that 
will come in type is utterly impossible. 
There are just two ways to handle the 
problem: Have the proofreader either 
make changes from copy or query to the 
editor or author, or train the compositor 
to take special care. It is difficult to cut 
down the run of hyphens without add- 
ing considerably to the expense. Seldom 
can this be done through changes in the 
spacing, for the operators’ breaks com- 
monly (not always) represent unavoid- 
able splits, as the matter runs into the 
lines. As a rule the only way is to change 
the wording—and that must be done 
with care not to cause resetting addi- 
tional lines down the paragraph, where 
a new series of hyphens may easily oc- 
cur. Would it not be fine drill for stu- 
dents of English in school or college to 
Wrestle with a narrow-measure column 
with seven successive lines ending in 


hyphens, under orders not to cause re- 
setting of lines outside the overhyphened 
territory? It takes a full line of syno- 
nyms to meet the test. 

In narrow measure more latitude is 
allowable than in wide measure, and for 
newspaper composition a bit more free- 
dom is permissible than for bookwork. 
The general standard is probably three 
in a row for good newspaper work, and 
two in a row for high-grade books and 
magazines, and judgment must be used 
in deviating from it. Personally I would 
rather accept four in a row than run into 
additional composition. 


““Considerable’’as a Noun 


We have had considerable discussion among 
the proofreaders on the following sentence, 
and would like to determine the correct verb 
to be used, whether singular or plural: “Con- 
siderable delay, confusion, and expense is often 
caused by the shipments not being made as di- 
rected.”—Niagara Falls, New York. 


Lazy English. Modern English. Much 
better to say “Delay, confusion, and ex- 
pense are caused,” or “A great deal of 
delay, confusion, and expense is caused.” 
The latter is probably nearer to what 
people have in mind when they use the 
form shown in the submitted sample. 
They most likely “feel” the adjective 
“considerable” as a noun. It is normally 
an adjective, but the American genius 
for squeezing and boiling down turns “a 
considerable amount of” into that one 
word “considerable.” Thus “Consider- 
able delay, confusion, and expense” is 
equivalent to “Considerable [noun] of” 
these things. The sentence as submitted 
is perfectly defensible, if the plural verb 
is used: “Considerable delay, confusion, 
and expense are caused.” Each of the 
three things named is considerable. Well 
—to close it up: If you see “consider- 
able” as an adjective, then use the plural 
verb; if you regard “considerable” as a 
noun, use the singular verb (the reader 
can supply “of” after “considerable”). 


Praise to the Face— 

Just a line from a proofroom in England to 
which THE INLAND PRINTER makes a regular, 
welcome visit. Its value is above rubies; more 
especially that part of it which concerns itself 
with the difficulties of what some employers 
(over here at least) call “that necessary evil, 
the proofreader.” I am by way of being some- 
thing of the sort myself, and I wish to say how 
helpful I have found the answers to some of 
the “twisters” your correspondents send. Not 
that I always agree with them. For instance, 
under your heading ‘“‘Colon—or What?” you 
give preference to the semicolon. Personally I 
should prefer the comma or the em rule, as I 
think the sentence following is closely linked 
up with the one preceding it. The semicolon 
seems to break the sequence. Of course it may 
be a case of “When doctors disagree,” etc. 
Again, under “New Jersey Broadcasting,” you 
say: “Wasn’t it Garrick that cracked out...” 
Surely “Garrick who” is correct. Has America 
a different viewpoint ? These are minor criti- 
cisms, perhaps, which no doubt you are quite 
capable of squelching in your usual concise and 
very humorous way. 

My chief object in writing is to thank you 
for the very real help you are affording to the 
proofreader’s side of the craft. Often there is 
no Caesar to whom he can appeal in his own 
office, and that’s where your value comes in. 
My regret is that the British printing trade 
journals do not work on similar lines and give 
us English proofreaders service equal to that 
which you so admirably render to our Ameri- 
can brothers. Is the Lion always to lag behind 
the Eagle ?—An English proofreader. 


Now just look here, sir! No criticisms 
that come to this department are minor 
criticisms! You don’t know it, but you 
are not perfectly honest with yourself; 
you are letting modesty and courtesy 
take the edge off your words. I hate to 
have folks do that with me. I don’t pre- 
tend to be an authority—just one of the 
gang, trying to get things straight. I 
won’t say I can “take it and like it,” be- 
cause I hate to be shown up as much as 
anybody. But the spirit of this depart- 
ment is one of plain helpfulness, and my 
“feelin’s” just don’t count. Your criti- 
cisms don’t seem to you “minor,” I'll 
bet, else you wouldn’t have bothered to 
write them. “Garrick who . . .” is cor- 
rect. But my sentence stated “it .. , 
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that.’ It isn’t a question of the American 
viewpoint, but of accurate grammar. 
This fine, friendly letter from Eng- 
land brings up a question we ought to 
discuss openly. Is the department fulfill- 
ing its mission? It cannot be perfect; 
nothing is. How can it be improved? Am 
I right in thinking of it as a reading de- 
partment rather than one of swift ser- 
vice? Or should it be speeded up some? 
Should the answers to queries be made 
more profound and dignified, or can we 
get at the facts and have a bit of fun? 


Compounding 


Is there a tendency to do away with hy- 
phenated adjectives? Nowhere can I find con- 
sistency and uniformity in the matter, not even 
in the pages of the esteemed INLAND PRINTER. 
Some foremen argue that the use of the hy- 
phen takes too much time, thought, and judg- 
ment on the part of the operators, who often 
have to work with unprepared copy, and that 
clarity is rarely sacrificed by hyphen omission. 
However, there are times when the hyphen 
does seem necessary to a proofreader, to ex- 
press a thought clearly; and should there not 
be uniformity of style? What is your opinion 
in regard to adverbial adjective forms ? Which 
form do you consider preferable, “a complete- 
ly-convincing argument” or “a completely con- 
vincing argument” ?—Connecticut. 


To use a hyphen in “completely con- 
vincing argument” is not only a waste 
of a perfectly good hyphen, but it tends 
to weaken the words between which it 
appears. The argument is convincing. It 
is completely convincing. It is a com- 
pletely convincing argument. The words 
stand in simple syntactic relation, an 
adverb qualifying an adjective. There is 
no possibility of ambiguity. There is no 
occasion for using the hyphen; no ex- 
planation, even, beyond the fact that 
fuddyduddy pedants like to invent rules 
and systems to make language difficult. 

It is ridiculous to argue that use of 
the hyphen “takes too much time”’; rule 
that out at once. It does take thought 
and judgment—and it is too bad if our 
typesetters are going to be turned into 
robots of whom judgment cannot be de- 
manded or expected. 

More and more I come to believe that 
the fetish of uniformity and consistency 
might very well be abandoned in favor 
of a system which uses the hyphen in 
compound adjectives only where am- 
biguity threatens, even when such a style 
does involve some apparent inconsis- 
tency. Much attentive observation and 
actual examination of various citations 
convinces me it is impossible even to de- 
termine what the modern tendency is. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


What Is a Proofroom? 

Your section of THE INLAND PRINTER is prin- 
cipally intellectual and literate, but I do not 
think you will forfeit your usual high standing 
in answering a material question. What do you 
mean by a proofroom? Do you merely mean 
an undetermined space in a printing plant, ora 
separate office for the proofreader only? The 
plant where I am reader is constituted of six 
rooms: the manager’s room; the clerks’ room, 
where the travelers also have their desks; the 
monotype room; the stockroom; the bindery 
—and one large room in which are all of the 
rest, namely, four cylinder presses, three plate 
presses, two stones, seven case frames, seven 
galley cabinets, one saw bench, the foreman’s 
table, and the proofreader’s table. You can 
think of the kind of work I am doing in such 
a busy, noisy place, particularly if you know 
that I am precisely between one cabinet, the 
saw bench, and the foreman’s table! You will 
render me, and others in similar conditions, a 
great service by explaining what is meant by 
the word “proofroom.”—Montreal. 


By golly—but this is human! What a 
world, what a world—what a world for 
proofreaders! Let some of those fortu- 
nate folks who have real proofrooms to 
work in shut their eyes and form a men- 
tal picture of what some less lucky ones 
have to contend with. Why is it that so 
many employers fail to understand that 
a proofreader needs space, light, air— 
and quiet? I haven’t the heart to tell this 
friend in Montreal that the proofroom 
is what you make it, and all that. It is 
tough to try to do good work in poor 
surroundings. Proofreaders do not ask 
for luxurious surroundings. They do not 


expect or want large, airy rooms, with. 


soft, thick carpets and fine furniture. 
But they do appreciate a corner where 
they can see without straining their eyes ; 
where they can have room to tuck away 
the proofs, first, revise, and final; to keep 
copy files; to have reference books— 
and to work without all the rattle and 
din of mechanical operations ceaselessly 
bombarding their ears and the talk of 
other workers distracting their atten- 
tion. The proprietor of a busy shop could 
not make a better investment than to 
spend a few dollars to provide a little 
privacy for his hard-driven proofreaders. 


A Fussy One 


A little problem: In book or magazine work, 
when in the text the name of a magazine is 
always set in italics, upper and lower, how 
should it be set when beginning the very first 
paragraph, and set with initial p—New Jersey. 


A very good example of the difficulties 
brought into being by every typographi- 
cal device of special nature and out of 
the ordinary run of straight-ahead com- 
position. My answer would be: Set the 
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magazine’s name just as you would any 
other beginning-words. If you have ini- 
tials with quotes, it might be well to 
quote the name; but please, oh, please 
do not use the quoteless initial and a 
quote after the name! I frequently see 
that, and it’s horrible. The questioneer 
asks for a choice among various possi- 
bilities (italic initial with italic caps or 
italic upper and lower; roman initial 
with italic caps or upper and lower; ro- 
man initial with roman caps, upper and 
lower, or small caps) ; but of course it is 
quite impossible to answer that without 
knowing what is the office style on the 
opener. To sum up: I would treat the 
magazine name exactly as I would any 
other words in the same place, unless I 
had the wherewithal to enclose it in 
quotes, both fore and aft. 


This Way, Because— 


How should this sentence be punctuated, and 
why: Why not use Newsstand Service and 
avoid—“‘sorry ; all gone” >—New Jersey. 


My way would be this: Why not use 
Newsstand Service and avoid “Sorry; 
all gone”? Because I see no need for the 
dash. The quoted expression is a simple 
object of the verb “avoid.” There is 
really nothing more difficult about it 
than if it read “Why not use Newsstand 
Service and avoid trouble?” 


Colon and Dash 


We had a little argument in our shop over 
the use of the colon and dash, together, in the 
enclosed circular. One of us claims that it is 
wrong entirely, while the others think it per- 
missible. Will you please give us the correct 
usage on this matter ?>—Ohio. 


The lines run like this: 


Sunday, Nov. 9th:—The Adams Family ... 

Saturday, Nov. 15th:—The Lorain County 
Male Chorus... 

Tuesday, Nov. 18th:—The “Brighton Civic 
Boosters”... 


Not “wrong entirely,” but not wholly 
good. It is permissible, but undesirable. 
Either the dash or the colon alone would 
be better. The two together constitute 
an excess of punctuation. The bare fact 
is that punctuation in such places is 
more a matter of custom than of neces- 
sity. A comma would do—although it 
would look “funny” ahead of the capital 
initial. It would not be a crime to set the 
lines in this way: Sunday, Nov. 9. The 
Adams Family, etc. Or, again: Saturday, 
Nov. 15: The Lorain County Male Cho- 
rus, etc. Or, again: Tuesday, Nov. |8— 
The “Brighton Civic Boosters,” etc. Of 
the three, I prefer the second form. 
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This is Just a Matter of 
Free Speech 
If I say “I will design a folder” or “I have 
designed a folder,” why can I not say “I will 
typograph a folder” or “I have typographed a 
folder” P—Pennsylvania. 


Well—when you come to think of it, 
why can’t you? I don’t know any good 
reason why you should not. I don’t see 
that these two expressions are parallel, 
and yet the use of “typograph” as a verb 
does not seem revolutionary. Any word 
that says what you want to say clearly 
and cleanly, without ambiguity or any 
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unnecessary awkwardness, is okay with 
sensible folk. The question seems so sim- 
ple, I wonder if there’s a catch to it that 
I do not readily perceive. 


A Transoceanic Handshake 

Many thanks for the interesting—and prof- 
itable—hours spent in Proofroom. By the way, 
out here it is always the Reading Room. In 
your columns I have noted many problems 
which have had to be dealt with in this office. 
—Melbourne, Australia. 

And thanks to you, sir, for the cheer- 
ing words you have written! I’m glad 


Proofroom is helping your reading room! 
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Suggestions by 
H. ©. BARCHARD & COMPANY 
Hamilton Montreal 











The four leading designs submitted in the competition of third-, fourth-,and fifth-year 
apprentices sponsored by the Ontario and Quebec Conference of Typographical Unions 
and judged by the editor of The Inland Printer. With type in deep violet and decoration 
in gold the design awarded first honors (upper left) by Frank Bentley, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, is unusually attractive. Victor Longhurst, of Montreal, Quebec, won second 
prize with the chaste design at the right (above) and in addition the special color 
prize presented by the Sinclair & Valentine Company. It was printed in three colors: deep 
purple for the type, light green for the inner thin rules, and gold for the outer rule 
and the cross. The designs at the bottom were accorded honorable mention 
in this constructive contest and are by Fred Glover, of Hamilton, Ontario 
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Expensive Printing, Poorly 
Proofread 


Can you beat it ! An expensive folder printed 
in four colors upon folding coated paper and 
bearing the name of a manufacturer of na- 
tional reputation, gotten up to send to master 
printers, and containing the errors this folder 
shows! Wouldn’t you think that any customer 
who was willing to spend the money that this 
folder must have cost should feel entitled to at 
least ordinarily intelligent proofreading! This 
folder, to me, is a travesty—almost an insult 
to decent printers. 

Incidentally, would you criticize the punc- 
tuation of my own first sentence? It seems to 
me more an exclamation than a question, and 
I like the question mark for it —Massachusetts. 


First, I think it is quite proper to use 
the “screamer” after “Can you beat it.” 
The expression is expletive and exclama- 
tory, not interrogative. It can be and 
often is used as a simple interrogation, 
but in this particular instance it is as 
much an exclamation as any single word 
could be. I think it would have been bet- 
ter to treat the third sentence in the 
above (“Wouldn’t you,” etc.) as a ques- 
tion. But our friend was in an explosive 
condition mentally. 

Now, as to the folder. Here are the 
errors which our friend marked: “With- 
in it’s range” (twice) ; “the capacity on 
single forms, 2 staples is . . .” (insert 
comma after “staples’’) ; “has an auto- 
matic tripping device, when no pam- 
phlet is fed no staples will be made” 
(substitute semicolon for comma after 
“device”); ‘‘sign-atures” (incorrect di- 
vision) ; “highly recommended by print- 
er’s and bookbinder’s”; “making from 
from 1 to 36 lines.” 

Even at that, not all of the absolute 
errors are mentioned. It is an error to 
print “5840 pamphlets per hour” and 
“8000 to 9000 Pamphlets per hour” in 
this piece (lower case and capital). The 
capitalization throughout the job is glar- 
ingly inconsistent. 

Now, I am not at all quick to feel 
“insulted” over such matters, but it cer- 
tainly is a blow to the professional pride 
of proofreaders when they see such work 
put out. The folder, expensively made, 
is marred and blemished with errors 
such as any proofreader would catch 
and correct. My conclusion is that no 
attempt at real proofreading was made. 


A. M. and P. M. 


Which is the more correct form to use, cap- 
ital or lower case, in abbreviating “ante me- 
ridiem” and “post meridiem” ?—Montreal. 


Generally, lower case. In bookwork 
small caps are usually favored, 
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Collectanea Cypographica 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 























Our Glorious Trade 
On leaf of palm, on sedge-wrought roll, 
On plastic clay and leathern scroll, 
Man wrote his thoughts; the ages passed. 
And lo! Printing was found at last! 


Then dead souls woke; the thoughts of men 
Ghose bones were dust revived again; 
Che cloister’s silence found a tongue; 

Old prophets spake, old poets sung. 


Rere Greek and Roman find themselves 
Alive along these crowded shelves; 
Hnd Shakespeare treads again his stage, 
And Chaucer paints anew his age. 


As if some Pantheon’s marbles broke 

Their story trance, and lived and spoke, 

Life thrills along the alcoved ball— 

The lords of thought await our call! 
—TWhittier (1807-1892). 


* * * 


Lest We Forget 


“Tt is the calling of authors who inform 
the world of great truths, not so much to 
preach new truths as to rescue from obliv- 
ion, by means of printing, those old truths 
which it is our wisdom to remember and our 
weakness to forget.”—Anonymous. Men of 
wide reading affirm that there is scarcely 
any originality in the ideas of modern writ- 
ers, most of whom, if they achieve distinc- 
tion themselves, do so by new methods of 
expressing old ideas which have entered into 
their subconsciousness through earlier read- 
ings. As was said of other authors by a 
learned English author in the seventeenth 
century, “they lard their lean books with the 
fat of the works of earlier authors,” thus 
declaring, in fact, that the world of knowl- 
edge is kept from becoming stagnate by 
means of printing, the art through which 
our greatest authors are made great. May 
we repeat that there is no other occupation 
of so great importance to mankind as ours. 


* * x 


Morris’ Kelmscott Chaucer 


A bookseller in New York is advertising 
a copy of the Kelmscott Chaucer, printed 
on vellum, for $35,000! This is the finest 
book produced by our art in our time. A 
copy on paper is advertised by a London 
bookseller for $2,000. Of the paper edition 
425 copies were issued; of the vellum edition 
only 13 copies; the scarcity of the vellum 
edition accounts for the disparity in prices. 
Personally, Collectanea prefers the paper 
edition, a copy of which is on his desk at 


this writing. The price of paper copies at 
time of publication was $500 each, the price 
paid for the copy by Collectanea; the price 
of vellum copies was $600 each. 

The Kelmscott Chaucer is an example of 
unsurpassed craftsmanship, using the very 
best qualities of handmade paper, black and 
red inks, wood engravings in their most at- 
tractive class, and masterly pictorial, dec- 
orative, and typographic art. It is a veritable 
cathedral of a book! The publisher-printer’s 
binding was temporary, half linen and bind- 
er’s boards, covered with blue handmade 
paper. It is a large folio, 16% by 11% 
inches, and of 554 pages. The printed size 
of the decorated pages is 15% by 10% 
inches, leaving scant but perfectly propor- 
tioned margins. The pages without borders 
have generous and perfect margins. In these 
margins Morris patterned after Ratdolt, 
who in Collectanea’s opinion was the most 
advanced and best printer of the fifteenth 
century. Ratdolt used several borders, all 
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style shown in our illustration, in which the 
border is shown as a pair. Collectanea finds 
by his own count that there are 28 of these 
pairs and 58 borders printed singly (rights 
and lefts). In these and in the initials the 
designs are extensively varied. Time does 
not permit determining the number of sepa- 
rate designs in the borders and initials. That 
is a research recommended to owners of this 
magnificent book and to those having ac- 
cess to a copy of it. There are 87 half-page 
illustrations, all drawn by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, the famous painter and contempo- 
rary of Morris. All the decorations and the 
pictures were faithfully engraved on wood 
by W. H. Hooper. 

The types used in the Chaucer are of one 
Gothic design in two sizes, named by Mor- 
ris respectively Chaucer and Troy. These 
were drawn by Morris, using as models the 
types of Gunther Zainer (1468-1478), of 
Augsburg. Morris, in other books, followed 
Zainer in many of his decorations and ini- 














The most magnificent of nineteenth-century books: “The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, now 
newly imprinted,” produced by William Morris at the Kelmscott Press in 1896. A copy on 
vellum is now offered for sale by Dutton’s, of New York City, for $35,000 


masterly and all made to occupy the greater 
portion of the margin, transforming ample 
plain margins into handsomely decorated 
areas without detriment to the text pages 
within the borders. 

Morris generally was governed by prece- 
dents. He had no tendency toward “orig- 
inality,” which tendency has usually been 
detrimental to our art. Morris designed the 
borders and numerous initial letters in the 


tials. He was a disciple of Zainer. The 
punches for these types were cut by Edward 
P. Prince. The matrices were made and the 
types cast in the foundry of Sir Charles 
Reed & Son. The type design used in the 
Chaucer was made and introduced in the 
United States in 1896 by the American 
Type Founders Company in a series of thir- 
teen sizes, called Satanick. The heading of 
this department, Collectanea T ypographica, 
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and also the first item under that heading 
every month (usually a poetic quotation) , 
are set in Morris’ Chaucer-Troy design 
of type face (Satanick) . 

The types of this design—together with 
a condensation of the design made by that 
excellent artist Will Bradley, and named 
Bradley after him—had a decisive inspira- 
tional influence on type design in Germany, 
more so than in America or Great Britain, 
because it brought to the attention of Teu- 
tonic designers of types, schooled to prefer 
Gothic to Latin characters, the possibility 
of clarifying, making more readable, that 
worst of all body-type designs, the German 
Fraktur. Almost every typefoundry in Ger- 
many promptly copied the Satanick and the 
Bradley designs, which may be classified as 
readable type faces of the (true) Gothic 
genre, and therefore more agreeable to 
readers in Germany than the romans and 
italics which have been and are preferred by 
the Latin races and also likewise by the 
English-speaking peoples. 

Two of the thirteen vellum copies have 
the distinction of being bound by Cobden- 
Sanderson, thereby enhancing their value. 
Morris had a few presentation copies spe- 
cially bound. The Typographic Library of 
the American Type Founders Company is 
the fortunate possessor of the trial binding 
made for Morris’ presentation copies by the 
eminent firm of bookbinders, Messrs. J. & 
]. Leighton, of London, following Morris’ 
ideas. It is made up full size from odd over- 
sheets, in the fifteenth-century style, thick 
oak boards covered with pigskin, elaborately 
blind-tooled after an original design found 
on copies of the “Apocalypse Block Book” 
and the “‘Richel Bible” (about 1475) . Stout 
thongs are sewed into the back of this beau- 
tiful volume and passed through and se- 
curely fastened in the oak boards. 

Morris, we see, spared no effort to pro- 
duce a masterpiece, perfect in every detail, 
in emulation of the craftsmanship of the 
early Renaissance. Every aspiring printer 
would be benefited by an examination, page 
by page, of this masterpiece. Any journey to 
the nearest copy of the Kelmscott Chaucer 
would be more than amply repaid by the 
benefits of such a study. Among books it 
may be compared in grandeur with the 
Cathedral of St. Peter at Rome among 
the many beautiful cathedrals. As time goes 
on its value will surely increase. 

Its only flaw (a small one) resulted from 
adeparture from all good precedents in sub- 
stituting the representation of a leaf for a 
teal paragraph sign. There is an infinite 
vatiety of paragraph signs. It has more dec- 
orative possibilities than any other punctua- 
tion sign. Here is found the Achilles heel 
of a craftsman worthy to be ranked with 
the remarkable Benvenuto Cellini (1500- 
1571) —William Morris, the reviver of the 
printing art, an art dead at the time in its 
higher estate in all countries except France, 
where it persisted in a limited degree, as all 
the higher arts have done in that country in 
all periods of general decadence. 
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Edward N. Hines, a Genuinely 
Exemplary Printer 

Edward N. Hines, aged sixty, of the 
Speaker-Hines Printing Company, Detroit, 
is an exemplar to other printers in having 
fitted himself to understand thoroughly and 
practice successfully one of the main and 
more important purposes of printing—the 
building of roads on which sellers and buy- 
ers may meet for their mutual advantage. 
Mr. Hines is also an exemplar to all other 





A road builder in two senses of the term: Edward 
N. Hines, of the well known Speaker-Hines 
Printing Company, of Detroit 


printers in having fitted himself to join the 
very limited number of printers who are 
able and willing to accept leadership in the 
civic affairs of the communities in which 
they live. Thus he honors his occupation 
within the art, while increasing the status 
of the printing industry by ranking it with 
other industries from which public-spirited 
men are willingly drafted to apply their 
abilities in the administering of duties for 
their communities’ benefit. 

Mr. Hines is known in Michigan as The 
Road Builder. Since 1906 and to this date— 
twenty-four years—he has been chairman 
of the Board of Road Commissioners of 
Wayne County, Michigan, in which De- 
troit is situated. He and his associates built 
the first mile of concrete highway in the 
world—the first of fifty thousand miles in 
the United States. That is a fact of which, 
in its relation to Mr. Hines, every printer 
may well be proud. He is a charter member 
(No. 29) and a past-president of the De- 
troit Automobile Club, the largest club of 
its kind in America. His portrait in oil 
colors has been specially painted for the 
club, in which it has the place of honor. 
This club and the board of road commis- 
sioners of which Mr. Hines is the chief are 
exemplars to similar associations. 
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Mr. Hines is a past-president of the 
Rotary Club of Detroit, a past-director of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, and a past- 
president of the Detroit Typothetae-Frank- 
lin Society, of which he was a founder. 

In October 1910 Collectanea wrote an 
article for a printing-trade periodical, with 
the heading “The Printer Is Coming Into 
His Own.” It had to do with roads, and in 
part it read as follows: 


The printers are beginning to understand that 
the modern Road to Fortune passes through the 
printing offices. The name of that road is The 
Advertising Way. As all the world’s roads to 
ancient Rome converged into the Appian Way, 
so now all great business successes converge into 
The Advertising Way. The printer is—or should 
be—the engineer, builder, and road-master of The 
Advertising Way. Every printing office is a toll- 
gate on this wonderful road. 


“These are the men of action, and on these 
The fortune of our fortunes must rely.” 
The poet Milton in his ‘Paradise Lost”? mentions 
“A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold.” 
The advertisers are all ‘out for the Dust” that 
emanates from The Advertising Way. 


Many improvements have recently been made 
on this Road to Fortune. Among the mansions 
which adorn it, over the entrances and on pave- 
ments of bank balances in the entrance halls, are 
statues of Gutenberg. A monument to types is 
talked about, with the inscription “By This Art 
We Conquer,” and the list of subscribers includes 
Messieurs Uneeda Biscuit, Domino Sugar, Heinz 
Pickles, Gasoline Automobile, Dry Goods, My 
Policies, Railroad Magnate, Milliner de Mode, 


and a million others. 


There is a report spreading about that the tolls 
along the Road to Fortune are to be increased. 
The increases are said to be approved by the 
Commission of Universal Common Sense. All 
have benefited by the road builders’ work, and 
all are glad the printer is coming into his own. 

This was written twenty years ago, and 
seems to indicate that Collectanea’s writing 
is not now so good as it was when he was 
a number of years younger. 

Among the road-masters of The Adver- 
tising Way Edward N. Hines is a chief, a 
fortune builder for others, and, Collectanea 
hopes, also for himself. Nevertheless he is 
human. A close friend writes of this exem- 
plar in the following words: 

“He can fight at the drop of the hat, and 
is willing to start a fight for righteousness’ 
sake, even if there is not a hat anywhere 
around. He is a darn good father, a darn 
good citizen, and a square boss. He has a 
host of true friends, and, what is equally 
to his credit, quite a few warm personal 
enemies. He can—he does—look the world 
straight in the face, and there is direct evi- 
dence to prove he is happy. He is glad to 
be alive. He is, at sixty years of age, filled 
with the spirit of Youth.” 


* * OX 


A man’s mind may be likened to a gar- 
den, which may be intelligently cultivated 
or allowed to run wild; but, whether culti- 
vated or neglected, it must and will bring 
forth. If no useful seeds are put into it, then 
an abundance of useless weed seeds will fall 
therein, and continue to produce more of 
their own kind.—James Allen. 
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The Return to Reason 


HE INLAND PRINTER was the 
yj as publication, and for a long 
period the only one, to turn thumbs 
down on the wild, weird, and exotic 
styles of type and typography de- 
veloped in imitation of futuristic 
and other puzzling, complex, imagi- 
native, and unintelligible forms of 
art. While the false prophets and 
opportunists were championing the 
really insane practices and glorify- 
ing them with such fine-sounding 
adjectives as “modern” and “fresh” 
this magazine branded them merely 
as efforts on the part of those re- 
sponsible to outstunt others of like 
mind. These deluded creatures at- 
tributed to the public an interest in 
type and typography like their own 
—that is, to the effect of their being 
ends in themselves—and then dis- 
regarded the very important fact 
that laymen from whom orders de- 
veloped by advertising, hence by 
typography and printing, are to be 
expected have no such peculiar in- 
terest and regard type and typogra- 
phy as means to an end. 

When advertising in newspapers 
and magazines, and the thousands 
of specimens of commercial printing 
sent THE INLAND PRINTER for re- 
view each month, showed a definite 
and unmistakable reaction against 
the style of work so energetically 
fought—and aptly characterized as 
“cockroach” typography by some— 
this magazine, which had consis- 
tently forecast such a reaction, was 
the first to note it. In that particu- 
lar respect THE INLAND PRINTER 
was a month ahead of the publica- 
tions of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, which in May effectively 
supported the stand taken by THE 
INLAND PRINTER in April. 

Since then the slump in so-called 
modernistic typography has been 
even more pronounced, and not in- 
frequently now we find it attacked 
in print 4 la THE INLAND PRINTER 


and Mergenthaler style. The fol- 
lowing from the October issue of 
Heavy Stuff, the publication of the 
United Metals Corporation, where 
it was headed as is this item, is pub- 
lished not only because it proves 
THE INLAND PRINTER’s sound po- 
sition but because there remain 
some who, despite all the evidence, 
still champion the ultra-bizarre. 


There has been a good deal of criticism 
against what have been properly termed 
“jazz” type faces and lettering. As we 
now stand on the sidelines and look over 
the parade of drunken, crazy faces that 
are passing into oblivion, we begin to 
realize that the criticism, harsh as it has 
been, was justified. And we should give 
up thanks for our deliverance from what 
in my opinion has been the worst siege of 
lunacy that the advertising profession has 
suffered in many years. 

It is difficult to believe that a well 
balanced mind could have designed some 
of the characters that appeared in the ad- 
vertising pages of high-class magazines. 
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Because it has discouraged all complex 
and ugly typography such as this, repre- 
senting until recently the general concep- 
tion of modernism, references in print are 
occasionally noted designed to imply that 
THE INLAND PRINTER has opposed any 
and everything which has been, is, or 
might be called modern. Readers will not 
be led astray by such innuendos. They 
know that THE INLAND PRINTER has con- 
sistently endorsed those smart and gen- 
uinely new ideas of layout, etc., which in 
connection with attractive and reasonably 
legible types are still too infrequently em- 
ployed. Seldom, if ever, has any name 
covered more ground than “modernism” 


It is difficult to believe that fabulous 
sums could have been spent on such 
inane, non-productive advertising. 

Most of the type faces that seemed to 
be popular with the jazz school of adver- 
tising were ugly in the extreme. They 
shouted like Coney Island barkers. They 
stumbled across the page like drunks on 
the Bowery. They attracted attention but 
could not inspire a spark of confidence. 
Like the stock market of the same time, 
there seemed to be no limit to their orgy. 

Imagine a salesman coming into your 
office or library with a hop-skip-and- 
jump, clothed in a costume of outlandish 
pattern and weird color and giving you 
a sales talk on an automobile or a toilet 
soap or a tooth paste while doing an ec- 
centric dance alongside your chair. Far- 
fetched as this example may appear to 
be, it fits closely many of the advertise- 
ments that have appeared in magazines 
and newspapers. Every clear-thinking 
advertising man knew fully that all those 
who were paying the bills would wake up 
some fine day and apply a “cease and 
desist” order to this wild orgy. The day 
appears to have arrived. 

The function of type is to talk. Used 
properly, type can express a thought as 
clearly as can the human tongue. It can 
shout or whisper; it can talk with every 
inflection of the human voice. 

A type face clearly designed talks with 
a clear enunciation. But, like the voice 
itself, it must be well balanced. Such type 
faces as have heavy and light lines must 
have the heavy lines on the down stroke 
and the light lines on the up stroke. That 
is how the letters appear when you write 
them down. You can test this out by 
writing an “n” with pen and ink. Starting 
at the bottom of the line, your first stroke 
moves upward, making a light line; then, 
coming down, your pen carries the weight 
of the hand, making a heavy line. Now 
try the same with a “u” and the first 
stroke, being downward, will make a 
heavy line, while the second stroke, mov- 
ing upward, will be light. It is upon this 
same natural principle that type faces 
were originally designed. Any departure 
from this principle is unnatural and regis- 
ters on the brain with a jar. And yet that 
was the style that took the advertising- 
display men by storm. 

A properly designed type letter, one 
that talks with fluency, must so balance 
that if carved out of wood and set down 
it will not topple over. In one of the gro- 
tesque series which most of us will recall, 
the letter “o,” with its heavy stroke only 
at the right, would roll over left side top 
if it were set down. That letter must 
have caused many a jar and eyestrain, 
but when this and other letters were filled 
in with solid color the situation became 
so bad it was time to call the police. 
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A Cost Record of Finished Work 


By P. R. RUSSELL 


HE U. T. A. and other similar cost- 
7 cake systems have their sum- 
maries of the cost of each individual 
order handled in a printing plant, but 
there is a place for a more concise and 
accessible record of the cost of the fin- 
ished work. Cost summaries may be ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order and under 
definite classifications, but difficulty is 
still encountered in finding a particular 
summary. In a certain large printing 
plant, employing the complete U. T. A. 
system, the superintendent now main- 
tains a record of the cost of the finished 
work which has all the desired features 
of convenience and conciseness. 


bottom edge of the card, and thus is eas- 
ily read underneath the bottom edge of 
the card just above it in the file. 

All information to go on the card is 
obtained from the completed cost sum- 
mary. If the order is a periodical, the 
name of the month of issue will appear 
in the date column. Any other kind of 
order will show here the date when it 
was entered in the plant for production. 

The number of copies of each issue 
should be exact, as this figure is needed 
in determining the manufacturing cost a 
copy. Since the number of pages in the 
periodical may vary, it is necessary that 
this information be checked carefully for 
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The card shown in the illustration is 
5 by 8 inches in size. The size of the card 
is of course governed by the size and 
type of file in which the cards are kept. 
A two-ply white or manila bristol is sat- 
isfactory, as it may be typewritten if so 
desired. A Kardex or similar type of file 
is just the thing for such a record. 

The record is not maintained with the 
idea of including the cost of every piece 
of work. It is designed rather for larger 
orders, especially periodicals, booklets, 
books, etc. It fully serves the purpose of 
keeping a record of successive issues of 
periodicals or editions of books with a 
view to comparing the cost of one issue 
or edition with another. The facts are 
recorded on the card in order of dates of 
issue, and, since both sides of the card 
are printed, this record may extend to 
forty-six entries. The name of the order 
is written in typewriter caps near the 





each issue. Equal care should be taken 
to be accurate in recording the number 
of pages in a book or booklet. 

Whether or not the usual handling 
charge is included in the cost of paper 
is optional. It should be expressed in 
dollars and cents, not in a ream count. 
Since there is quite a difference in the 
cost of ink used in printing the body of 
a periodical or book and that needed on 
the cover, it is advisable to break ink 
cost down into the two columns. The rec- 
ord of the press number is essential in 
comparing press costs on different issues 
or editions. The press number likewise 
serves as a key to press hour costs. 

Since the cost of alterations and half- 
tones, if any, is not considered in the ac- 
tual manufacturing cost, these items are 
listed in the columns provided. Also, 
worth-while information is disclosed by 
keeping a check on the amount of these 
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items from issue to issue. Manufactur- 
ing cost is determined by subtracting 
the totals of alterations and halftones 
from the total cost shown on the sum- 
mary. Manufacturing cost a copy may 
now be determined by dividing the total 
manufacturing cost by the number of 
copies printed for this order. 

If comparison of the cost of two or 
more issues or editions is desired, ‘‘Man- 
ufacturing Cost a Copy” is the index 
column of such a comparison. This unit 
cost will usually work out in cents and 
mills. It should be worked out to at least 
three decimal places, but more than half 
a mill may be counted as a whole mill 
and less than half may be dropped. 

When the record for an issue or edi- 
tion is worked out and the cost a copy 
obtained, if there is any considerable 
variation from the unit cost of the pre- 
ceding issue, cost summaries of the two 
issues or editions should be compared to 
determine in what unit the cost varia- 
tion occurs. If the cost is less due to less 
machine-composition cost, then in the 
“Remarks” column should be written 
“Less composition.” In another instance 
an increase may be explained as “Proof- 
reading high” or as “Hand composition 
up.” If the variation in manufacturing 
cost is due to an increase in the number 
of pages in the issue or a variation in the 
number of copies printed, the facts are 
to be indicated in the “Remarks” space. 

Since, in keeping account of the cost 

of manufacturing a book, separate sum- 
maries are usually made of composition 
(and electrotype plates, if any), print- 
ing, and binding, with still another cost 
summary for the book jacket, if one is 
used, separate records of the cost may be 
made, if desired, on the same card of 
each of these divisions. Since there will 
be no composition or plates on the sub- 
sequent editions of the same book, the 
separation permits of comparing subse- 
quent printings and bindings with the 
original expense of printing and binding. 
Likewise, this assists in keeping the cost 
record accurate where not all of the 
printed sheets are bound. In the case of 
clothbound books the cost of cloth, bind- 
ers’ boards, or brass or electrotype dies 
may be indicated as a necessary and val- 
uable part of the record. 

Such a record is of constant and re- 
liable use in making estimates, and it 
saves considerable time usually spent in 
making tedious, detailed calculations, 
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particularly on presswork and binding. 
The record described can be easily main- 
tained by the superintendent’s own sec- 
retary, the cost summaries being passed 
to her desk immediately after being com- 
pleted. It is certainly worth the time and 
trouble necessary to maintain it. 
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Making Type as It Is Set 

The panels below illustrate the lat- 
est European type novelty, perhaps an 
embryo craze. Will it be embraced by 
those on this side who have delighted in 
referring in print and speech to “modern 
tendencies in European typography” — 
mainly, we believe, to inspire readers 
and hearers with the belief that such are 
ever in the van of some movement sure 
profoundly to influence America? Or 
will those who have advocated that we 
should ape Europe disregard this latest 
development there and hope none will 
bring it to light to embarrass them? THE 
INLAND PRINTER believes that the short 
time printers were able to use cubistic 
types similar to the letters here shown 
has so tempered the enthusiasm of our 
foreign-minded for what was formerly 
championed that they will maintain a 
discreet silence about this. 

The letters in the one panel are made 
up from the pieces in the other. They 
are reproduced from a circular of the 
Fonderia Tipografica Reggiani, Milan, 
Italy. Circulars advertising similar sets 
of typographical gewgaws have been re- 
ceived from Germany, too. 

Possibly (and we grin as we write it) 
one of the selling points of the set is that 
those who buy types in small quantities 
may feel that the risk of running out of 
a given letter is greatly reduced! 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE INLAND PRINTER hopes that the 
next time any of its readers hears some- 
one prating about the “latest European 
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manner” he will recall this item and this 
illustration and draw his own concly- 
sions regarding its worth. 


The Printer’s Revised Glossary 


By ROBERT C. SHIMMIN 


Stet everything that is worth while— 
good workmanship, clean proofs, and 
prompt deliveries. 

Kill all indifference and scandalmon- 
gering in the printshop, and worn 
type and old equipment. 

Pica: The kind of fellow who goes about 
running down the boss and saying 
what a bum manager he is. 

Ornaments: No room for any of these 
around a busy shop—not even in the 
front office. In a beehive these are 
usually put out of the way. 

White space: We need lots of this in 
the average printing shop window 
and office floor. 

Black face: You may not be able to help 
this when you are running a press, but 
when youwait on a customer it should 
be a different matter. 

Press on and upward. The race is to the 
swift and the brave. Ambition must 
be kept alive, and, working with her 
sister Enthusiasm, will develop the 
business of your shop to undreamed- 
of heights of satisfaction. 

Chase after business and don’t lose any 
opportunity. A printing job is often 
to be found in the most unlikely spots. 

Quoins are essential in every business, 
and the printing business is no excep- 
tion. Be most careful of your credit; 
be businesslike—your landlord is. 


Wrong font: If you are one of these, 
get out of the printing business im- 
mediately. You may do all right in 
some other line, but printing requires 
the skill of a mechanic combined with 
the soul of an artist. 

Transpose all those little faults that 
are holding you back from success. 
Makeready, when you are slack, for the 
big job that is surely coming in to 

need your attention tomorrow. 


Justify most of the things you do, for 
even mistakes are not so bad provided 
you have some justification for them. 


Distribute a cheery word to the other 
fellows once in a while, and if you are 
the boss throw in a smile along with 
them and note the response. 

Body types are many and varied, but 
as a general rule the average printer 
doesn’t get enough exercise. Don’t let 
too much of your body grow below 
the belt. Join a gymnasium class and 
trim flush all around. 

Imprint: Make it a solid rule every 
day, whether you are an employer or 
employe, to do all you can to raise the 
standard of the trade. Thus, when the 
final shift is over, your “30” is slowly 
struck off, and you stand face to face 
with the Master Printer of us all, you 
will not be ashamed when he looks at 
the imprint on your Book of Life. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST.JOHN 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and will 
be answered promptly by mail whena self-addressed stamped envelope 1s enclosed 
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Metallic Inks 

We note an extensive use of aluminum ink 
in magazines of wide circulation. We should 
like to know what kind of ink is used. 

The inks to which you refer are ordi- 
nary metallic printing inks mixed ready 
for use in some instances, and in others 
mixed from suitable varnish and pig- 
ment at the start of the run and there- 
after at intervals as needed. The ink is 
made to suit the press and paper, and 
the composition rollers are also made 
just right for this ink. An ink agitator is 
exceptionally valuable with metallic ink. 

Smearing and Offset in Belgium 

We occasionally experience great inconve- 
nience in avoiding smearing and offsetting. Is 
there some way to avoid this? 

Write to the concerns advertising gas 
and electric sheet heaters in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, which will furnish you 
full information. It is necessary to use 
heat to dry the ink quickly. Also get the 
right inks, suited to the paper, press, 
form, and average temperature and hu- 
midity. The temperature affects the 
penetration of the ink, and the humidity 
the absorptive quality of the paper. 
Workup and Slur 


On a form we are printing the slugs rise 
after a short run and the rules start cutting. 
By not locking up tight on the sides I can stop 
the cutting, but the slugs still work up. There 
is a slight blur at the back edge of the form 
which I would like to get rid of. I don’t think 
that the form is oversize. 


Place sufficient lead at the bottom of 
each column of slugs to remove all pres- 
sure from the head and foot of column 
tule. Employ moderate squeeze on the 
quoins and bed clamps. Use as many 
quoins as possible, one at the foot of 
each column if practicable. Make sure 
that the chase is not sprung and that all 
plates, if any, are level and type high. 
The essential requirement is to start 
with the chase and form firmly seated 
on the bed and not sprung in lockup. 


You may ascertain from the selling agent 
whether the form is oversize, in which 
case it is necessary to move the cylinder 
ahead. If the form is not too large the 
cylinder may be overpacked. The sheet 
to be printed should not be more than 
.003 inch above the bearers, and it 
should not be possible for light to show 
between the bearers when the press im- 
pression is on with a full form. 





Parchment Paper 


We are in doubt as to just what sort of ink 
to use in printing fourteen-point shaded Old 
English type upon parchment paper. We have 
been having plenty of trouble getting a fair 
job. Possibly it is our makeready, but we be- 
lieve that the fault is in the ink. 


The packing should be hard, with a 
sheet of celluloid next below the draw- 
sheet. You will find that a high-grade 
stiff bond ink works the best on imita- 
tion parchment and on vellum. 


* * A Copy Suggestion * » 
WE ARE ART TYPOGRAPHERS 


NOT TYPE TRICKSTERS 
YPOGRAPHY “all prettied up” 
like a lovy-dovy wedding cake? No! 
Typography made starkly repulsive by 
the “back-to-ugliness” cultists? No! 
We stand, squarely between the two, 
for the naturalness that is art and 
the beauty of simplicity 


LEE & PHILLIPS, INC. 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 


228 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 





Feeding Stunt for Vertical Press 

We are having the delivery box for the ver- 
tical, about which we wrote you, made up. We 
differ just a little with you on gathering trays 
as illustrated in the booklet “Some Practical 
Information on Printing of Rag-Content Bond 
Papers,” issued by the Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company. First, we would not permit girls to 
sit on a stool very long; they must use chairs 
with backs. Second, you have your tray upside 
down, and no place in front of them for jog- 
ging and laying the paper when it has been 
gathered. Your two hints for feeding the ver- 
tical, one of which is new to me, are very nice, 
but we have a third one of which we think a 
great deal. Just recently we placed a long nar- 
row cardboard (heavy tag) with the narrow 
end to the gripper. We have a twisted wire 
that has a tendency to spring. We made an 
“L” and on the upper end formed a loop, and 
returned it to the main stem, twisting it around 
the stem. Taking the screw out of the part of 
the jogger that rests on the wooden feedboard, 
we put this “L”-shaped wire in the slot and 
screwed down the set screw. The wire touches 
the feedboard and jogs over with the jogger. 
If the sheet bounces a little crooked the wire 
helps to straighten it up. In many cases this 
little contrivance helps wonderfully. 


If you will read the explanatory note 
and study the pictures carefully, you 
will find that the trays are not upside 
down. There is room for preliminary jog- 
ging, and that is all that is worth while 
when gathering. The worker who after- 
wards pads, punches, stitches, or trims 
must do a really careful job of jogging. 
The choice of stool or chair may be left 
to the worker. Experience shows that 
one seated on a stool can work more rap- 
idly than when the person is in a chair. 
Changing from stool to chair if the back 
gets tired is all right if necessary. 





Mounting Plates in Register 


Recently we noticed an indirect reference to 
a rapid method of mounting electrotypes in 
register for colorwork. We use electrotypes or 
stereotypes, chiefly mounted on patent bases, 
and the colors have to register not only with 
each other but also with the cutting die. We 
shall be interested to hear if you know of any 
appliance by which we could by mechanical 
means obtain perfect register when mounting 
before the plates go to the pressroom. We have 
in mind some appliance by which plates are 
measured from two sides of the patent bases, 
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so that really by measurement and not “hit-or- 
miss” procedure the register is automatically 
obtained if the dimensions are accurately fol- 
lowed. If you can put us in touch with anyone 
who has a suitable appliance or method, it will 
be of great assistance to us. 

The Claybourn Process Corporation, 
Milwaukee; the agents for Great Britain 
and Ireland are Stephenson, Blake & 


Company, Sheffield and London. 


Aluminum Bronze on Clay- 
coated Card 

Our customer complains of the smeary or 
“dirty” appearance of aluminum bronze pow- 
der on clay-coated cards we print for him, and 
we are told that the silver bronze is respon- 
sible. How can we overcome this? 

There are various grades of bronze 
powders on the market. You should sub- 
mit the card to the inkmaker, who will 


furnish a suitable powder. 
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“Picking” Preventives 

Am enclosing print which shows “picks.” If 
we reduce the ink enough to stop “picks” the 
print has a greasy appearance. I consider it 
almost impossible to print these plates satis- 
factorily on a platen press, and claim that the 
form should be printed on a cylinder press. 

While the cylinder press has superior 
inking capacity, this heavy card is diffi- 
cult to handle on the larger press and 
easy to feed on the platen press. It is 
also a small and therefore costly form 
for the larger press if there are large 
forms waiting. If you will obtain soft 
reducing platen-press halftone ink you 
may print without picking if the press- 
room is not cold, in which case a drop or 
two of paraffin oil will stop picking, 
provided the makeready is thorough so 
that it is not necessary to carry excess 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Type Lice 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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ink, and also that your stripping devices 
are effective. Put thin washers under the 
grippers on the gripper bar so that the 
grippers will peel the sheet gradually 
from the form, starting the pull at the 
upper edge. Run a string from gripper 
to gripper to pull on the upper margin 
of the card. Have the string tied so that 
it lies between the grippers and the form 
and not between the grippers and the 
tympan. This gives a gradual stripping 
which helps to avoid picking. 


Wrinkle in Panel Border 


We have tried everything we can think of to 
prevent the crease or wrinkle in the border on 
the enclosed sheet, without success. Will you 
kindly suggest the remedy ? This is a six-color 
job, and your assistance will be appreciated. 


First, make sure the panel border is 
absolutely level and type high and not 
sprung in the lockup by quoins or bed 
clamps but firmly seated on the bed of 
the press. Use hard packing, and overlay 
carefully with the thinnest tissue. If the 
wrinkle still shows, cut out a sheet or 
two of the packing inside of the panel. 
If this fails to remove the wrinkle, glue 
narrow strips of three-ply card a few 
inches long in the margin close to the 
border on the drawsheet. This make- 
shift seldom fails, but on a register job 
the strips should be used each time the 
sheet is put through the press. 


Typewriting on Cellophane 
Do you know of any satisfactory method of 
typewriting on cellophane ? 


While it is possible to print and litho- 
graph and multigraph on cellophane, it 
is not practicable to type on with the 
typewriter ribbon. This is a problem for 
the carbon and ribbon manufacturer. 


Watermarking Paper ona 
Platen Press 

Kindly put us in touch with someone fa- 
miliar with watermarking paper on a job press. 

Inkmakers sell imitation-watermark 
inks. The Republic Engraving and De- 
signing Company, Chicago, can furnish 
imitation-watermark plates of rubber or 
of metal as preferred. Printing is done 
in the regular manner. 


Printing on Cellophane 
Am trying to print on cellophane with an 
ink made especially for the purpose. It dries 
perfectly and is rather stiff, but may be rubbed 
off the cellophane after drying. How may the 
ink be made to adhere to the cellophane? 
There is only one way in which to 


do this: lacquer after printing. 
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Rollers Show Lengthwise Cracks 


We are having trouble with the form rollers 
of our fast cylinder job press, which show 
cracks in their surface lengthwise, and are ask- 
ing you for aid as to the cause and remedy, if 
there be any. A cross-section of the roller is 
sent by the same mail. The roller is practically 
new, having been used forty-eight hours con- 
tinuously following ten days’ seasoning after 
casting. Press speed is 3,300 impressions an 
hour and the ink is doped with reducer and 
japan drier. Will appreciate your help. 


The essential requirements in a roller 
are tack, resiliency, and an unbroken 
surface. These are all missing. Advise 
that you call in the rollermaker, that 
you may with his help determine the 
cause Or causes, among which are in- 
jurious ingredients in the ink, reducer, 
or drier, or all three; too much heat on 
the rollers in question; rollers set too 
hard against ink plate and vibrator; in- 
jurious detergent, etc. 





Column Rules Work Up 


I always have trouble with the column rules 
working up on linotype forms. Are the slugs 
okay ? Would a rubber blanket help matters 
any? We run these forms without makeready. 


A rubber blanket would help to save 
time in starting the run. Not having seen 
the slugs, we cannot tell much about 
them except that they seem to be fairly 
level. From the appearance of the print 
of these slugs the metal might have been 
too cold, as the letters are not printing 
perfectly. However, you are operating 
with insufficient impression. The sheet 
printed should be .003 inch above the 
cylinder bearers, with the bearers riding 
the bed bearers on the impression. To 
prevent the column rules from working 
up, place enough lead at the foot of each 
column of slugs to keep the quoin pres- 
sure entirely off of the foot of the col- 
umn rule. The form should be firmly 
seated on the bed and quoins and bed 
clamps should be locked no more tightly 
than is necessary. Tight lockup causes 
spring. Be sure the chase is not sprung. 





Printing on Glassine With 
Anilin Inks 


We are interested in ascertaining the method 
of printing glassine bags and similar materials 
with anilin inks. My information is that the 
inks are made by the users and not by the ink- 
maker, that the printing where anilin inks are 
used is from rubber plates, and that generally 
fine type and detail are out of the question. 


The concern using this method, which 
is one of the leading glassine printers, 
employs Potdevin machines which have 
been adapted to the purpose of printing 
and making bags in one operation. Print- 
ing is from rubber plates, and rubber 
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Out of Sorts 
From feature cartoon ‘‘How It Began” by Russ 
Murphy, reproduced by permission from the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) ‘‘Dispatch,” November 25. Accom- 
panying it was the following text: ‘‘If you’ve ever 
been near a printer who has dropped a font of 
type and is faced with the job of sorting it again, 
you know what it means to be out of sorts” 


rollers are utilized. The coal-tar dye is 
ground in alcohol to which is added a 
fast-drying gum varnish which causes 
very quick drying of the ink on glassine. 
As alcohol evaporates in a warm room 
rapidly, an automatic pump supplies the 
necessary alcohol to a covered ink foun- 
tain to offset the loss of alcohol by evap- 
oration. There is a limit to the detail 
possible with rubber type. For the best 
information on this consult Republic 
Engraving and Designing Company, 400 
North Sangamon Street, Chicago. You 
are not necessarily held to the use of 
rubber. Some very nice printing is done 
with coal-tar printing inks in vehicles 
other than oil varnish. Leave the prep- 
aration of the ink to the inkmaker. 


From Russia 

We do a large volume of book printing and 
need more presses. The point is to decide which 
presses will give us the most efficacious and 
economical production. Is it better to use the 
presses which print, fold, and gather or those 
which print and fold only while the gathering 
is done by other machines ? 

The easiest and quickest way to get a 
decision is to send samples of your work 
to the manufacturers of presses, folding 
machines, and gathering machines ad- 
vertising in THE INLAND PRINTER, and 


also state the size of the edition. 





Dirt- and Dust-Removers 
Can you tell us who makes the air-line ma- 
chine for blowing dirt from printing presses ? 


The Breuer Electric Manufacturing 
Company and Clements Manufacturing 
Company, both of Chicago. The J. E. 
Doyle Company, Cleveland, makes a 
vacuum sheet cleaner which removes the 
dirt from paper as it goes into the press. 
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Printing on Pyralin 
Please advise if it is possible to print upon 
pyralin with flat-bed cylinder presses. Also, 
where I can buy ink for such work? Is rubber 
type necessary for best results? 


Like celluloid, pyralin is best printed 
while dull or mat, that is, before lac- 
quering. A really satisfactory job cannot 
be done on the lacquered material: be- 
cause it does not take ink well and it is 
easily rubbed off. Printing on the dull 
pyralin is protected by the lacquer. A 
rubber form is best, and the offset proc- 
ess best of all. If this is a sizable job, 
consult E. I. du Pont de Nemours Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware. If a small 
job, print it on a platen press from a 
rubber form which you can obtain from 
the Republic Engraving and Designing 
Company, Chicago. You can get ink for 
this work from inkmakers advertising in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Gloss Finish on Labels 


Will you tell us the most economical way of 
producing the high gloss finish shown on the 
attached labels? Would it be practicable to 
put the sheets through the press a second time 
with overprint varnish in the fountain and 
using a gas drier to prevent the sheets from 
causing trouble by sticking together? 


The most economical way to varnish 
labels all over, as these were varnished, 
is on the cylinder varnishing machine 
made by William Hollingsworth, Holli- 
day Street, Baltimore, Maryland. A fin- 
ishing concern can do this for you. Not 
so economical, and a hazardous job for 
the inexperienced, is the process of var- 
nishing on the press, which you mention. 
Gloss paste is easier to work on the press 
than varnish. If the press is to be uti- 
lized, the safest way is to mix a tiat of 
the ink and cover white. Print the tint 
first. When it is well set but not bone- 
dry, overprint with gloss ink of the best 
grade. By either method utmost care is 
necessary to avoid sticking, which means 
racks, small piles, and moving the sheets 
about occasionally while drying. 

Plate and Type Wash 


Will alcohol injure halftones? Would wash- 
ing with a mixture of alcohol and acetone be 
better or worse? Is alcohol all right as a type 
wash ? Or is there something better ? 


You will find a number of excellent 
detergents advertised in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Alcohol and acetone are not 
harmful to the form, but are not in gen- 
eral use. You will find a fine wire brush 
sold by typefounders an excellent way 
of cleaning with any detergent. 
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THE MONTH'S NEW 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


: will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 














New Stamped Envelopes Are 
Issued by Post Office 

Announcement is made by the Post Office 
Department that on January 1 a new variety 
of Government stamped envelope will be is- 
sued for the benefit of firms using stationery 
about 7% by 10% inches in dimensions. The 
new envelope, known as No. 7%, is 3% by 7% 
inches in size, and is issued either printed or 
unprinted and in two grades of paper. 

Precanceled one-cent stamped envelopes of 
window pattern are now offered in sizes Nos. 
5, 8, and 13 for third-class mailing under Sec- 
tion 435% of the postal regulations, in addi- 
tion to the solid-face style in these sizes. The 
window envelopes are furnished either printed 
or unprinted in accordance with rules appli- 
cable to solid-face envelopes. After January 1 
precanceled solid-face envelopes are available 
only in high-back design, and the prices of 
these are to be slightly higher. 


Postmaster General Asks Increase 
in First-Class Postal Rates 

In his annual report for the fiscal year end- 
ing on June 30, Postmaster General Walter F. 
Brown announces his intention of petitioning 
the present session of Congress for legislation 
increasing first-class postage (excepting for lo- 
cal delivery and for postal cards) from two 
cents to two and a half cents an ounce. The re- 
port states that a half-cent increase “will take 
care of the deficit and balance the post-office 
budget, excepting of course for extraordinary 
and nonpostal expenditures.” 


Minneapolis Star Runs Four-Color 
Ad in Its Regular Issue 

On Thanksgiving Day the Minneapolis Star 
printed an advertisement of the Dayton De- 
partment Store in three colors and black in its 
regular eighteen-page issue through the use of 
extra color fountains on two idle units of its 
press equipment. The Scott presses used by this 
paper are set in two lines, and each line has an 
extra color fountain for use when running one 
color and black. These two extra fountains, 
with the fountains of two additional units, 
were utilized in the running of the four-color 
page. The ordinary speed of this newspaper’s 
presses is 36,000 to 40,000 an hour, but this 
speed was reduced approximately 50 per cent 
for the handling of the issue which contained 
the Dayton advertisement. 


Deodorizing of Coated Papers 


The Miami Valley Coated Paper Company, 
of Franklin, Ohio, has been conducting experi- 
ments for the purpose of eliminating the ob- 
jectionable odor of casein-coated papers. It 
is said that paper is more costly to deodorize 


than ink. Furthermore, with casein-coated 
stock, which is subjected to high temperatures, 
the difficulty consists in locating a substance 
which when incorporated in the coating mix- 
ture will resist the tendency to free itself while 
undergoing these temperatures. 

Sheets from one run made recently by this 
company appear to indicate that considerable 
progress has been attained in the desired di- 
rection. Sample sheets of this deodorized stock 
will be sent by the Miami Valley company to 
any printers who request them. 


A New Intertype Face 

An exclusive Intertype face known as Me- 
dieval has just been brought out by the Inter- 
type Corporation. The new face is said to be 
unlike any other face now in use in the United 
States, and it also possesses a high degree of 
legibility value. The structure of Medieval is 
described as being a refreshing change from 


ABCDEFGHI]J 
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that of the many flat, square faces, and yet it 
has a tone slightly darker than average and 
making it easily adaptable to the current mode 
in advertising composition. 

The Medieval face is made in sizes ranging 
from six- to twenty-four-point, with compan- 
ion italic and bold. The specimen shown here- 
with is the eighteen-point size. 


Roy T. Porte and Wife to Embark 
on Enjoyable Winter Cruise 


Roy T. Porte, president of the Porte Pub- 
lishing Company, Salt Lake City, on Febru- 
ary 14 will embark with Mrs. Porte upon a 
winter cruise which will terminate at Los An- 
geles on March 14. Mr. and Mrs. Porte will 
stop off at Chicago on February 6, where this 
internationally known printer will be the guest 
speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Society 
of Typographic Arts. 

For the benefit of printers situated in cities 
which the Portes are to visit on this trip, and 
who may wish to make or renew Mr. Porte’s 
genial acquaintance, the tentative itinerary of 
this trip is as follows: February 18, San Juan; 
February 19, Santo Domingo; February 21 
and 22, Colon; February 24, Kingston; Feb- 
ruary 25, Port au Prince; February 27 to 
March 3, Havana; March 6, Cristobal; March 
13, San Diego; March 14, Los Angeles. 


Chicago Printers Collect Good 


Share of $125,000 Quota 

The Master Printers Federation of Chicago 
reports that excellent progress is being made 
in the collection of the $125,000 quota assigned 
to the Graphic Arts Division of Governor Em- 
merson’s Commission on Unemployment and 
Relief. The chairman of this division is Theo- 
dore Regensteiner, the president of the Regen- 
steiner Corporation and also president of the 
federation, and S. F. Beatty, secretary of the 
federation, is serving as secretary of this cam- 
paign for relief of the unemployed. 

Up to December 27 the sum of $57,841.31 
had been collected toward the $125,000 quota. 
As the campaign has been in progress for only 
about three weeks, and nearly half of the fund 
has been secured, it seems reasonable to believe 
that in the period of about a month before the 
drive is terminated enough additional money 
will be contributed to make the total reflect 
most creditably upon the graphic-arts indus- 
tries of this territory. Mr. Regensteiner, the 
thirty vice-chairmen who are assisting him in 
the campaign, Mr. Beatty, and the entire staff 
of the federation, are all deserving of the high- 
est commendation for their wholehearted ef- 
fort to show the finest possible results. 


Lecture Series at Carnegie 

The fourth annual series of lectures at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
began on December 15, when William Pfaff, 
president of the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica, addressed the students on “The High Call- 
ing of the Printer.’’ Other speakers and their 
subjects scheduled are as follows: George K. 
Hebb, president of Evans-Winter-Hebb, In- 
corporated, Detroit, on “Modern Trends in 
Printing” ; Henry Lewis Bullen, editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER’s Collectanea Typographica 
department, on “Type and Type Design in 
America”; Julius S. Weyl, vice-president of 
Edward Stern & Company, Incorporated, of 
Philadelphia, on “Experiences in Twentieth- 
Century Printing”; Melbert B. Cary, Jr., the 
president of the Continental Typefounders As- 
sociation, Incorporated, New York City, on 
“Typographic Tendencies and Type Design in 
Various Countries of Europe”; Dr. J. R. Rog- 
ers, of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York City, on “History and Development 
of Typesetting Machinery”; Charles W. Kel- 
logg, manager of the engineering department 
of the American Type Founders Company, 
Jersey City, on “Printing Engineering”; Fred 
S. English, chief engineer of the Babcock Print- 
ing Press Manufacturing Company, New York 
City, on “Design and Mechanism of Presses”; 
Harry L. Gage, secretary of The Bartlett-Orr 
Press, New York City, on “The Significances 
of Printing Processes.” 
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Research Association Organized 

by English Printing Trade 

The Printing Industry Research Association 
has been organized at London as a construc- 
tive channel for the conducting of research 
beneficial to all members of the British print- 
ing industry. Ambitious and worth-while plans 
are laid down as objectives in the association’s 
memorandum, the outstanding features of the 
program being as follows: To promote re- 
search and other scientific work in connection 
with the printing and related industries. To 
collect and publish information regarding proc- 
esses, machinery, and materials. To prepare 
and publish circulars, periodicals, and other 
printed matter of importance to the industry. 
To employ or retain skilled professional and 
technical advisers, and to establish scholarships 
for persons engaged in studying problems of 
importance to the printing industry. To en- 
courage and give publicity to inventions, proc- 
esses, materials, and designs which will be of 
value to the industry. 

Membership in the association is open to 
firms or individuals engaged in the printing or 
related industries or in the supply field. The 
individual members must be British subjects, 
and firms taking membership must be incor- 
porated in British dominions and have a ma- 
jority of their stock held by persons known to 
be British subjects. 

Olficials of the new association are: presi- 
dent, Right Honorable Lord Riddell ; chairman 
of the council, Brig. Gen. W. F. Mildren, of the 
Amalgamated Press, Limited; vice-chairman 
of the council, Capt. William Bemrose, of 
Bemrose & Sons, Limited; honorary secre- 
tary, J. R. Riddell, principal of the London 
School of Printing; honorary treasurer, T. 
Wilson McAra, of the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association, Limited. The technical director is 
George L. Riddell, and the secretary of the 
company (in which form the association has 
been organized) is Miss D. P. Hewett. 

The British printing industry is to be con- 
gratulated upon this direct step toward the 
authoritative solution of the many technical 
problems with which every printer in the Brit- 
ish Isles is occasionally confronted. 


Judd & Detweiler to Spend $125,000 
on Plant Improvements 


Cries of “Depression !” are not substantiated 
by the widely known printing firm of Judd & 
Detweiler, Washington, D. C., which has filed 
plans with the local building inspector for an 
addition to its plant and the remodeling of a 
large warehouse, at an estimated total cost of 
$125,000. The new building, 82 by 126 feet in 
size, two stories with basement, and of brick 
and concrete construction, will be used to pro- 
vide space for heavy presses. Since 1913, when 
the Judd & Detweiler plant was moved to its 
present location at Eckington Place and Flori- 
da Avenue N. E., four additions have been 
constructed to take care of the company’s in- 
creased volume of business. 


Evans-Winter-Hebb Profits by 
Use of Newspaper Space 

Newspaper advertisements, attractively set 
and using strikingly pungent advertising mes- 
sages, have aroused considerable comment and 
brought profitable business to Evans-Winter- 
Hebb, Incorporated, the nationally known and 
Progressive Detroit printing concern. Some 
small ads have been used, but others run prac- 
tically three full columns in size. 
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“Ever since we have been in business,” says 
George K. Hebb, the company’s president, “we 
have used newspaper space together with our 
direct advertising. We normally use small space 
and then break into large space once or twice 
a year when the occasion seems to arise. This 


You are right, Mr. Babson 
We proved it in 1921 


We are ready to prove it now 


‘Advertising will 
cure depression” 


“Why cry for a superhuman hand to 
end depression when we have it already 
available in advertising?” Roger W 
Babson asks in this week’s Collier's. 

Mass consumption, he says, must 
catch up with mass production. Adver- 
tising is the necessary stimulant—the 
way out of the present situation—the 
infallible cure. 

To end the 1921 depression, Mr. 
Babson gave the same advice—advertise! 

We agreed with him. In this news- 
paper onJanuar y 7, 1921, we published 
his statement. And we proved it to be 
sound. 

By advertising, we cured depression 
as it affected us. 

By advertising prepared for our 
clients, we helped them to cure de- 
pression. Today, we stand ready to help 
you in the same way. 

If you believe in promoting national pros- 

perity in the way Babson advises— by 

building up your own business —we can 
help you. 

Evans-Winter-Hebb Inc. offers you a 
complete direct advertising and printing 
service backed by 15 years of successful 
experience in good times and bad. 

We can swing into action double, quick 
We can hit hard. We can hit intelligently 
We can help you to get more business 


Telephone Columbia 5000. 


Evans-Winter-Hebb Inc. 


818 Hancock Avenue West 
Detroit 


The Evans-Winter-Hebb organization has within itself both capable personnel and 
complete facilities for the preg d prod f printing, direct advertising, 
and other sales literature: Marketing Analysis Plan - Copy + Design - Art 
Photo-Engraving Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding Mailing 





A three-column newspaper advertise- 
ment which is characteristic of the im- 
pressive Evans-Winter-Hebb series 


present large series has been provocative of a 
lot of comment and has also given us entrée 
into some new accounts that are proving to 
be rather interesting.” 


Death of Printer From Whom 
Ochs Learned the Trade 
Henry C. Collins, the printer who taught 
the printing trade to Adolph S. Ochs, now 
the publisher of the New York Times, died at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, on December 3, at the 
age of eighty-three years. 
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Court Holds Waterlow Liable for 

$2,659,255 for Negligence 

The English printing firm of Waterlow & 
Sons, Limited—the head of which, Sir William 
Waterlow, recently completed his term of office 
as lord mayor of London—has been ordered 
to pay $2,659,255 to the Bank of Portugal 
because of its negligence in accepting an order 
for the printing of $5,000,000 in Portuguese 
banknotes without proper verification of the 
source of the order. 

The money was delivered to a man named 
Marang, head of the gang of conspirators, and 
was used by this gang in establishing a bank in 
Lisbon. Eventually the criminals were caught 
and are now serving time in prison. A letter to 
the Portuguese government for confirmation of 
the contract was entrusted by Sir William to 
one of the conspirators, and the letter of con- 
firmation received in reply, which was forged, 
satisfied him that the order was authentic. An 
ironical commentary upon the case is the fact 
that the last instalment of the $200,000 print- 
ing bill remains unpaid. 


Johnson’s Modernistic Inks Show 
Several Unusual Qualities 


The October cover of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
printed on black stock with imported inks, oc- 
casioned considerable comment because of the 
flat quality of the inks and the thorough cov- 
erage given with but one impression for each 
color. The Modernistic inks manufactured by 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Company, Chicago, 
are also described as especially adapted for the 
production of results such as were noted on the 
October cover. Although they are oil inks, they 
parallel water-color inks in brilliancy of color, 
and yet the colors are entirely unaffected by 
water. The Modernistic inks print with the flat 
tone achieved by water-color inks, and are said 
to show unusually thorough coverage in one 
impression. Additional facts may be secured by 
writing to Charles Eneu Johnson & Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Endowment of Southern School 
of Printing Is Assured 


Announcement is made that the $10,000 fund 
which is necessary to assure the endowment of 
the Southern School of Printing, at Nashville, 
has been pledged. The endowment of this val- 
uable and progressive educational institution 
will enable it to serve the printing industry 
even better than it has in the past, and the an- 
nouncement will be received with satisfaction. 


Leading Direct-Mail Campaigns 
Displayed in Many Cities 

The Direct Mail Leaders’ Exhibit, compris- 
ing fifty outstanding campaigns chosen by the 
Educational Committee of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association from over two hun- 
dred entries, is being placed on display by ad- 
vertising organizations throughout the land. 
Local advertising groups in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Omaha, St. Louis, Boston, Ham- 
ilton (Ont.), Grand Rapids, Lansing, and Dal- 
las have shown the exhibit or have made the 
arrangements for such a showing. 

The Direct Mail Advertising Association is 
very glad to arrange for the showing of this 
exhibit by printing associations, advertising 
clubs, and educational institutions having ad- 
vertising classes. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
2227 Barlum Tower, Detroit. 
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Advocates Instruction on the 
Use of the Slide Rule 


E. W. Palmer, president of The Kingsport 
Press, of Kingsport, Tennessee, is circularizing 
educational institutions in the United States 
and Canada which give courses in estimating, 
cost-finding, and production control. The con- 
structive idea he advocates is that instruction 
in the use of the slide rule should be made a 
definite part of the curriculum of all classes in 
these subjects. “We make this suggestion,” 
says Mr. Palmer, “in the firm belief that, if the 
use of this instrument be taught at the source 
of learning, much of the daily drudgery of 
many of our office workers will soon be elimi- 
nated through the natural spreading of the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy.” 

The suggestion is sound, and should receive 
the serious consideration of every institution 
conducting classes in these ahove-mentioned 
phases of the printing industry. 


Milwaukee Press Club Chooses 
Fourth Meyer as Secretary 


What the Milwaukee Press Club would be 
without a Secretary Meyer is an open ques- 
tion. For thirty years the club, which is now 
approaching its fiftieth birthday, has not been 
forced to face that problem. 

Thirty years ago John L. Meyer, recently 
editor of National Printer-Journalist and now 
field secretary of the George W. Mead Paper 
Institute, was made secretary of the Milwau- 
kee Press Club and served for a number of 
years. He was succeeded by his brother Leon- 
ard E. Meyer, now president of the Meyer 
News Service, of Milwaukee, who was secre- 
tary of the club for thirteen years. Leonard 
was followed in that office by another brother, 
Eric E. Meyer, now a Milwaukee publisher, 
who served as secretary for nine years. Now 
the secretarial toga falls upon the shoulders of 
Carl Meyer, the youngest brother, who carries 
on the work handled by his brothers for a 
total period of thirty years. 

Walter Wyrick, of the Milwaukee Journal, 
was reélected the president of the club at its 
annual meeting, and Alvin H. Cook, of the 
Northwestern Confectioner, continues as trea- 
surer of the organization. 


George H. Seaman Buys Interest 
in Deerfield Glassine Firm 

George H. Seaman, president of the Seaman 
Paper Company, has purchased a substantial 
interest in the Deerfield Glassine Company, of 
Monroe Bridge, Massachusetts, and has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors of 
this concern. The officers and sales representa- 
tives of the Deerfield Glassine Company will 
continue in their present capacities. The Sea- 
man Paper Company will act as exclusive mill 
sales agent for this glassine concern. 


Death of Charles J. Botz 
Charles J. Botz, founder and the chairman 
of the board of directors of the Botz Printing 
and Stationery Company, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, passed away on November 16 at the age 
of seventy-three years. 


Maxwell Paper Company Instals 
Plating Department 
The Maxwell Paper Company, of Franklin, 
Ohio, has installed a complete plating depart- 
ment. This equipment is said to be the largest 
of its kind now in operation, and will enable 
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the company to furnish its entire line of body 
and offset papers in a variety of special and 
fancy finishes. Maxwell offset stock, for exam- 
ple, can now be provided in ripple, crash, linen, 
and handmade finishes as well as in standard 
wove and laid. The largest sheets handled by 
the maximum-size press can be furnished. The 
new department is working to capacity. 


Hammermill Producing Special 
Paper for Manuscripts 

The Hammermill Paper Company has just 
brought out a paper sheet specially printed for 
the use of authors and others who prepare 
manuscripts, the paper being known as Ham- 
mermill Authors Manuscript. Rules, both ver- 
tical and horizontal, are printed in a light tint 
of orange which in no way distracts the atten- 
tion of the writer. Either elite or pica type- 
writer characters can be used with this form. 
Provision is made for wide margins on both 
sides so that notes may be added. It is expected 
that this sheet will be helpful to the author 
and also to the editor, proofreader, etc., who 
handle the manuscript before it reaches the 
typesetting machine. 


Photoengravers Establish Service 
Bureau in New York City 

The International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
of North America, with offices at 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, announces that it 
now maintains a service bureau for the assis- 
tance of members and any other individuals or 
companies seeking information on photoen- 
graving and allied crafts, including offset and 
gravure. Those who desire information in such 
directions are urged to make use of the facili- 
ties offered by this union. 


Washington Pressmen’s Union 
Makes Three Concessions 


In a new agreement made between the em-. 


ploying printers of Washington, D. C., and 
Washington Pressmen’s Union No. 1, three 
concessions are made by the union members. 
One pressman is now allowed to operate two 
flat-bed cylinder presses larger than sixty-five 
inches instead of only one, and this amend- 
ment is to be effective for a period of ten years 
to warrant installation of larger presses for 
handling publications. One pressman is allowed 
to operate two sheet-fed Cottrell rotary presses 
instead of but one. Also, two-color or double- 
end cylinder presses, when they are operating 
single cylinder or bed, are to be classified as 
single flat-bed cylinder presses. 


Updike Produces Fine Specimen 

of Liturgical Typography 

Announcement is made that D. B. Updike, 
widely known proprietor of The Merrymount 
Press, 232 Sumner Street, Boston, has pub- 
lished an official edition of “The Standard 
Book of Common Prayer” for the Episcopal 
Church. The work has over six hundred pages, 
printed on hand-made paper in red and black. 
It measures 10 by 14 inches, is 3 inches thick, 
and is bound in crimson pigskin. It has been 
arranged in accordance with the best Anglican 
traditions, and is considered an exceptionally 
fine piece of liturgical typography. 

Half of the edition of 500 copies has been 
reserved for the use of church officials, the re- 
mainder being offered for general sale. Inquir- 
ies regarding the purchase of copies should be 
addressed to The Merrymount Press. 
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Rosenthal Addresses S.T.A. Group 


Lessing Rosenthal, patron and collector of 
modern fine printing, was the guest speaker at 
the November 25 meeting of the Society of 
Typographic Arts, of Chicago, which was held 
at Newberry Library. The meeting marked the 
opening of an exhibit of the Fifty Books of 
the Year and Printing for Commerce, as as- 
sembled by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, and of the Fifty British Books of the 
Year, which were arranged by the First Eqj- 
tion Club, of London, England. 


Set Date for Craftsmen Convention 
Announcement is made by the international 
governors of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen that the 1931 con- 
vention will be held at St. Louis, August 17 to 
19. George Ortleb, representative-at-large, was 
present at the November meeting of the board, 
in Baltimore, and described the program which 
has been tentatively prepared. 


Leipzig Trade Fair Scheduled 
for First Week of March 

The Leipzig Trade Fair for the spring of 
1931 is to be held from March 1 to 7. This 
fair has come to be an important semiannual 
event for American business executives in all 
fields of industry, for it gathers at one central 
point the products of all Europe and Asia. 
The United States will send more than a hun- 
dred exhibits of various kinds. 

Included among the exhibitors at the spring 
fair are about nine hundred concerns wiich 
will display many up-to-the-minute develop- 
ments in books, book manufacturing, station- 
ery, and office appliances, and nearly three 
hundred exhibitors of advertising, packaging, 
and packing materials. For additional details 
address the Leipzig Trade Fair, Incorporated, 
11 West Forty-second Sireet, New York City. 


E. L. Stone Presents Facsimile of 
Gutenberg Bible to Library 

A facsimile of the famous three-volume St. 
Paul Gutenberg Bible is to be presented to the 
public library of Roanoke, Virginia, by Ed- 
ward L. Stone, president of the Stone Print- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, of that city. 
This Bible was given to Mr. Stone by Dr. 
Otto H. F. Vollbehr, of Berlin, whose remark- 
able collection of fifteenth-century printed vol- 
umes was recently purchased by the United 
States for $1,500,000, and is a reproduction of 
the earliest masterpiece of the art of printing 
by means of movable cast-metal type. 

Mr. Stone worked tirelessly in advocacy of 
the bill to purchase the Vollbehr collection, 
and Dr. Vollbehr’s gift of the Gutenberg Bible 
facsimile to the widely known Roanoke printer 
was a token of his appreciation. The presenta- 
tion of such a valuable work to the Roanoke 
library is a public-spirited act of which local 
citizens are truly appreciative. 


Postmasters Address Printers 

John J. Kiely, the postmaster of New York 
City, and Albert Firmin, postmaster of Brook- 
lyn, were the guest speakers at the November 
dinner meeting of the New York Employing 
Printers Association. Postmaster Firmin in his 
message stressed the point that printing which 
is modern and well dressed will be least af- 
fected by the competition which, he felt, is 
now being offered by radio broadcasts. 
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Rogers Company Appreciates Wide 
Scope of The Inland Printer 

Samuel C. Rogers & Company, of Buffalo, 
manufacturer of automatic knife grinders, 
writes a most appreciative letter to THe IN- 
LAND PRINTER concerning an inquiry received 
from the Rhodesian Printing and Publishing 
Company, Limited, of Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
Africa. The letter concludes: “We thought it 
might interest you to know that these people 
had seen our advertisement in the October is- 
sue of THE INLAND PRINTER, and from their 
inquiry they are quite interested in buying one 
of our machines. This surely is an indication 
that your paper does reach the four corners of 
the world. In fact, a few months ago we re- 
ceived an inquiry from an Australian printer 
and another from one in India.” 


Jenkins Builds Addition to Handle 
Increasing Business 
L. H. Jenkins, Incorporated, edition-book 
manufacturer of Richmond, Virginia, has found 
the demands of increasing business this year 
of depression so great that a contract has been 
placed for the construction of a $45,000 addi- 
tion to the plant. This comprises the sixth 
addition to the original factory building since 
1900. The new section, to consist of either four 
or five stories, will have steel sash on four sides 
to insure the greatest possible amount of nat- 
ural light, and will be used for the expansion 
of manufacturing facilities and also for storage 
space. It is expected that construction work 
will be completed by March 1, 1931. 


January 17 Is Franklin Day 

Plans are being made by local organizations 
throughout the United States for the proper 
observance of Franklin Day, January 17, 
which is Benjamin Franklin’s birthday. John 
J. Deviny, general secretary of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, reports that an unusual 
amount of attention is to be given this year to 
the celebrating of this event, which is so im- 
portant to every printer. 


Chicago Printers Are Urged to 
“Keep Up the Prices” 

The Master Printers Federation of Chicago 
has issued an appeal to the printers of Chicago, 
whether members of the federation or not, to 
maintain their regular level of prices despite 
the present uncertain business conditions. A 
copy of the “Printers’ Red Book,” issued by 
the Commercial Printers Association and con- 
taining tables giving the production cost for 
ordinary items of commercial printing, was in- 
cluded with each communication mailed. 


Novel First-Page Layout Offered 
by The Linotype News 


A distinctive first-page layout for a news- 
paper desiring to capitalize that page to the 
limit is used in a recent issue of The Linotype 
News. The four most important stories on the 
page are given display heads which are respec- 
tively six, five, four, and three columns wide. 
The most important editorial of the issue oc- 
cupies two-column space in the upper left- 
hand corner of the page, and the six-column 
head extends from the editorial to the right 
margin, with its subhead and story in the last 
column. The next most important story occu- 
pies the next column to the left of the lead 
story, and so on for four columns. 
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Below the editorial the same plan is con- 
tinued, with the first story in that part of the 
page receiving a four-column horizontal head, 
and so on. Alternate heavy and light headings 
are used to avoid too black or monotonous an 
effect, but all headings are of the same family 
—Metro in this case. The total appearance of 
the page is interesting and in no sense displeas- 
ing, and the layout may be found of practical 
value by many publishers. 


Chicago’s North Side Printers 
to Hold Printing Exhibit 

The North Side Printers Guild, Chicago, on 
January 12 will hold its annual ladies’ night 
and printing exhibit at the usual meeting place, 
Lincoln Turner Hall Cafe. Specimens of work 
submitted by each printer as his most inter- 
esting piece of printing, together with a printed 
business card to express each printer’s idea of 
a first-class sample of typography and press- 
work, will be a prominent feature of the occa- 
sion. Inquiries regarding this festive event 
should be addressed to the president, William 
L. Mattick, 1801 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago. 


Bureau of Standards to Conduct 
Lithographic Research 

Announcement is made that the Paper Sec- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Standards 
is starting a program of research work dealing 
with the lithographer’s technical problems. 
Arrangements are being made to carry on the 
experiments in a commercial pressroom in or- 
der to check on the factors responsible for 
poor register, as this difficulty has been se- 
lected as probably the most frequent cause of 
trouble; but other problems will be handled 
as the work progresses. 


Booklet Describing Major Simplex 
Press Issued by Miller 


The Miller Printing Machinery Company 
has published a large and attractively printed 
booklet fully describing and illustrating the 
Miller Major Simplex 27 by 40 automatic two- 
revolution press. As a source of authentic in- 
formation on this press the booklet is most 
valuable; as a specimen of fine printing it is 
worth examination by every printer. Requests 
for copies of this booklet should be addressed 
to the Miller Printing Machinery Company at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Kansas City Industry Shown to Be 
in Good Condition 


An economic-value comparative chart for 
Kansas City (Mo.) for September, as issued 
by Oliver Wroughton, the secretary of the 
Graphic Arts Organization, indicates that the 
printing industry of that city is in very good 
condition. Mr. Wroughton interprets the fig- 
ures as showing that local printers are doing 
somewhat less business but are getting just 
about the same prices. 


Dollar Books on the Wane 


Reports come from New York City that all 
but one of the larger publishing concerns have 
abandoned the publication of one-dollar books. 
Two of the leaders in the project, Simon & 
Schuster and Farrar & Rinehart, have given up 
the plan. In fact, it is said that the only com- 
pany now publishing first editions at this price 
is Doubleday, Doran & Company, and its selec- 
tion is being strictly limited to books of ro- 
mance, the West, and history. 
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Important Press Symposium Held 
by Printing Industries Group 


The meeting of the Printing Industries Divi- 
sion of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, held on December 5 at the Engi- 
neering Societies Building, New York City, 
was devoted to addresses and discussions on 
flat-bed cylinder presses. One of the outstand- 
ing results of this important gathering was the 
passing of two resolutions favoring a greater 
degree of standardization in specifications of 
printing machinery. 

Fred S. English, chief engineer of the Bab- 
cock Printing Press Manufacturing Company, 
in his talk “Some Problems of Standardiza- 
tion,” discussed the standardizing of cylinder 
diameters, plates and bases, the depth of im- 
pression surface below cylinder bearers, height 
of bed bearers, sheets, forms, etc. The resolu- 
tions were adopted following the discussion 
which took place after Mr. English had pre- 
sented his address. 

Alfred S. Harris, vice-president in charge of 
engineering of the Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany, gave an illustrated address showing and 
describing the Harris four-roller 20 by 26 two- 
color automatic flat-bed press and discussing 
important features of its design. The next 
speaker was Winfield S. Huson, chairman of 
the Progress Report Committee, who reported 
for his committee. Bronzing machines, smaller- 
size presses, color cameras, a new stereotype 
metal, multicolor gravure work, glassine, and 
transferrence of pictures by wire and wireless 
were among the subjects cited as examples in- 
dicating the progress attained during the past 
year in the printing and allied industries. 

“Sizes and Tolerances for Metal Fits’? was 
the subject of the paper by C. R. Reiman, spe- 
cial investigator with the Kelly Press Division 
of the American Type Founders Company. He 
used graphs to emphasize the need of stand- 
ardization in shop practice, and stressed the 
point that the dimensions giving high and low 
limits should always be specified on the draw- 
ing so that pieces will be correctly sized when 
they are being machined. 

A paper on “Design of the Miller Simplex 
Automatic Two-Revolution Cylinder Press” 
was delivered by G. E. McCabe, the advertis- 
ing manager of the Miller Printing Machinery 
Company, in place of A. W. Barrett, vice- 
president, who was unable to be present. The 
impressional strength; bed movement; syn- 
chronism of movement between grippers, feed 
guides, cylinder, and bed; ink distribution; 
automatic control, and safety features of the 
Miller Simplex were competently covered in 
this comprehensive address. 

B. D. Stevens, who is first vice-president of 
the Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company, and H. E. Golber, research engi- 
neer with that company, collaborated in pre- 
paring a discussion on “Forces in Connection 
With the Reciprocating Beds of Flat-Bed Cyl- 
inder Printing Presses.” This paper considered 
the effect of such forces upon the motor, the 
machine structure, and the building. While the 
effect upon the motor was found to be rela- 
tively unimportant, the machine structure was 
noticeably affected, as seen in the function and 
working of the air springs. As for the effect 
upon buildings, this was viewed from an engi- 
neering angle, and consideration was given to 
the suggestion of balancing the bed motion by 
bodies revolving at uniform velocity about 
fixed axes, although the difficulty of applying 
this principle in practice was granted. 
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New Developments in Field 
of Printers’ Equipment 


AN OUTSIDE GALLEY CHUTE for stacking short 
slugs, making possible the proper stacking of 
slugs four to six ems in length, has been put 
out by the Intertype Corporation. The chute 
is secured to the right-hand galley bracket by 
a thumb screw, and is easily removed or at- 
tached. In operation short slugs slide down the 
chute with the character edge foremost and 
rest momentarily on a shutter at the lower end 


The Intertype outside galley chute used 
for the stacking of short slugs 


of the chute, the character edge striking against 
a soft leather buffer. The shutter is closed by 
the forward movement of the ejector, which 
acts upon a pusher rod. When the ejector 
moves back a spring opens the shutter and the 
ejected slug falls out onto the galley, at the 
same time making a quarter-turn to bring the 
character edge up. Additional facts which may 
be desired concerning this chute may be se- 
cured by writing to the Intertype Corporation 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THE CASTING RANGE of the Monotype mate- 
rialmaking machine has been extended to in- 
clude one-point strip leads and eighteen-point 
strip borders, rules, and single-column cut-off 
dashes, braces, leads, and slugs. This product 
is solid but flexible, and is of uniform thickness 
throughout. Any of the strip-rule and border 
designs on the materialmaking machine up to 
and including twelve-point may now be cast 
on an eighteen-point body, as can also all cut- 
off dashes, braces, and other material of this 
nature, thus combining the design and spacing 
on the same slug. The capacity of the material- 
maker is given as approximately 75 feet in five 
minutes, and 35 square inches of thirteen-point 
low slugs may be cast in five minutes. Addi- 
tional information may be secured by writing 
to the Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE NEW DULLsET INks, which are claimed 
to yield results superior to those secured with 
glossy or water-color inks, are produced by the 
George H. Morrill Company, a division of the 
General Printing Ink Corporation. These inks 
can hardly be distinguished from water-color 
inks unless one moistens a spot printed with 
Dullset and discovers that these inks do not 
bleed. Regular plates, presses, and rollers are 
used, and rubber plates may be employed with 


equally good results. The cost is said to be no 
more than for any good printing ink. Dullset 
inks are manufactured in over thirty entirely 
new colors. Additional information may be 
secured by writing to the George H. Morrill 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A SELF-QUADDING MATRIX STICK has been 
brought out by the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany. The new stick is equipped with a quad- 
ding slide, and upon one side it carries a pica 
scale and upon the other a nonpareil scale. In 
cases where absolutely accurate centering is 
not important, the stick is held in the left hand 
and supported by the right hand, and mat- 
rices are pushed up to position with the left 
thumb. The supplementary scale is then read 
and the necessary quads and spaces placed in 
front of the first matrix, after which the quad- 
ding slide is locked and the slug cast. For addi- 
tional facts address the Ludlow Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue Duck Ro.ier REGULATOR, intended 
to maintain uniform color throughout a press 
run, is being manufactured by the J. P. Weirich 
Manufacturing Company. The device can be 
put on within a very few seconds, and all the 
regulating is done while the press is in motion, 
thus avoiding waste of production time. The 
combination of key and regulator is made of 
bronze and steel to give long service. Further 
details may be secured by writing to the P. J. 
Weirich Manufacturing Company in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A MATRIX ANVIL enabling the machinist to 
repair and take proper care of his linotype or 


intertype matrices has been brought out by . 


George L. Curle, manufacturer of composing- 
room specialties. Reconditioning of damaged 
matrices so that they operate smoothly and 
accurately is made possible by the Curle mat- 
rix anvil, which is equipped with gages so 
accurately machined that the slightest varia- 
tions in a matrix are easily detected. The anvil 
is made of hardened stainless steel, specially 
formed and fitted. It is ground with surfaces 


for detecting bent matrices and pounding out 
their ears, and is provided with a large and also 
a small hole for punching out pins of various 
sizes. The side grooves permit the matrix to 
fit tightly against the anvil side when the ears 
are struck on the bottom edge. Tools included 
in the outfit are: cold chisel; three punches; 
three-square file; thin, fine warding file; hand 
file; well balanced hammer; a strip of gritty 
rubber for rubbing matrices clean, and space- 
band gage for locating any spaceband troubles. 
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Additional information may be obtained by 
addressing a letter to George L. Curle in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE UNIVERSAL JOGGER, for the economical 
handling of printed matter produced in dupli- 
cate, triplicate, etc., is being marketed by the 
Universal Jogger Company, Incorporated. Four 
shelves are provided for the various forms to 
be combined, and other shelves may be added 
at slight additional cost when more than four 
forms must be handled. The jogger weighs only 
80 pounds, and can be placed upon a table or 
in any available space. A 1 /20-horsepower mo- 
tor, available for either alternating or direct 
current, delivers power to the jogging arms 
through brass and steel gears. The Universal 
jogger handles sheets in sizes from 5 by 8 inches 


The Universal jogger saves time and labor 
in the handling of duplicate forms 


to 14 by 19 inches, and two extra-small jogging 
sides are furnished to facilitate the handling of 
minimum-size sheets. Additional information 
can be secured by writing to the Universal Jog- 
ger Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN OIL-IMMERSED THERMALOAD STARTER and 
an Ironclad push-button master station are 
two new products added to the line of motor- 
control equipment produced by the Monitor 
Controller Company. The Thermaload starter 
comprises a standard Monitor magnetic con- 
tactor mounted on a panel with a Monitor 
thermal relay and enclosed in an oiltight box. 
The contactor and the contacts of the relay 
are completely immersed, but the thermal ele- 
ments are above the oil level. The starter gives 
positive protection to polyphase and single- 
phase motors while starting or in operation, 
and it permits a full-voltage, full-current, and 
full-torque start while still protecting the mo- 
tor against a harmful overload. The Ironclad 
push-button master station, available either 
for alternating- or direct-current circuits, pro- 
vides forward and reverse momentary contact 
control, and is particularly suited to machine 
service. This reversing station is constructed 
with massive yet flexible contacts and strong 
insulation. Additional information on these 
products may be secured by writing to the 
company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





A DISTINGUISHED NEW LINOTYPE BOOK FACE 
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Estienne is another distinguished book face created by Mr. 
George W. Jones, the eminent English printer and the de- 
signer of Granjon. Like Granjon it is an exclusive Linotype 
face available in no other form. It was named in honor of the 
distinguished sixteenth century printing family whose work is 
cherished by posterity. Typographers and printers will be par- 
ticularly interested in the notably new type texture Estienne 
provides—a distinctive, wholly charming pattern and appear- 
ance when set in mass form thatis unlike that of any otherface. 
Estienne capitals are compellingly attractive, possessing a 
dignity and beauty seldom approached by present-day book 
faces. The limpid, flowing grace and charm of the lower-case 
letters with their tall ascenders and long descenders 


makes reading easy, even without leading 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, NEW-ORLEANS - - CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, 
TORONTO, CANADA. REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


LINOTYPE ESTIENNE SERIES 521.31.1-A 
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The new Camel-Back gum and varnish drier for high-speed work 


A NEW GUM AND VARNISH DRIER has just 
been brought out by the Embossograph Process 
Company, Incorporated. This new machine, 
fifteen feet in length, is built on the patented 
camel-back principle and permits of high-speed 
drying in a short period of time and at min- 
imum expense. It is recommended for the use 
of printers and lithographers who want to do 
their own finishing but feel that they do not 
have sufficient available space in which to in- 
stal the necessary equipment. The illustration 
shows one of the Model No. 3 Camel-Back 
driers attached to a Chambers Brothers junior 
coating machine, total space required being 27 
by 2% feet, and the production amounting to 
from 1,500 to 2,000 sheets an hour. The ma- 
chine is built in standard sizes for any width 
of sheet. For further information on this drier 
address the Embossograph Process Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE NEW LINO-SLUG ROUTER, invented by 
G. E. Wallin, Omaha printer, is being put on 
the market by the Lino-Slug Router Corpo- 
ration. One advantage of this machine is that 
it routs down the quad lines on the slugs to 
prevent the rollers from reaching the slugs. 
The router is sturdily constructed, with a mo- 
tor of sufficient power, and is said to be ca- 
pable of long and satisfactory service. Further 
details in regard to this router may be obtained 
by writing to the Lino-Slug Router Corpora- 
tion in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE IMPROVED MILWAUKEE BRONZER, Com- 
plete with automatic jogger and pile delivery, 
and recommended for use with offset presses, 
is produced by the C. B. Henschel Manufac- 
turing Company. Two outstanding advantages 
of this new machine are that the bronzer is 
portable and can be readily used with various 
offset units in the plant, and that it is not 
necessary to time the bronzer with the press. 
Sheets are taken from the press by means of a 
simple tape delivery driven from the bronzer. 
It is also possible to hook up the bronzer either 
with the low-point delivery on the offset press 
or through the extension pile delivery of the 


‘id 
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press. This makes for a very flexible unit, and 
this bronzer will be found adaptable for all 
offset equipment. Additional information re- 
garding this bronzer may be secured by ad- 
dressing the C. B. Henschel Manufacturing 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A MAGAZINE-WRAPPING MACHINE has been 
built by the Barkley Associates for an eastern 
printing firm as a means of reducing the heavy 
cost of roll-wrapping with hand labor. Maga- 
zines are automatically fed, and the wrappers 
are fed either automatically or 
by hand, with safety devices to 
feed the magazine only when a 
wrapper is in position to be 
wrapped around the publica- 
tion. The machine can easily be 
equipped with automatic ad- 
dressing equipment, such as the 
Elliott system, and under that 
arrangement the address, cor- 
ner card, and the postal permit 
are printed on the wrapper, and 
the wrapper is pasted, fed into 
the wrapping machine, and is 
wrapped around the magazine, 
all at high speeds. Eighteen to 
twenty persons had been re- 
quired to handle the wrapping 
for the concern which ordered 
the first machine, and the same 
work is now handled by the 
machine, the magazines being 
placed in the mailbags by one 
girl and two men. Additional 
information regarding the pos- 
sibilities and advantages of this 
new magazine-wrapping ma- 
chine may be obtained by those 
who will address a letter to the Barkley Asso- 
ciates in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW TYMPAN PAPER known as Aloxite 
Brand, which has been referred to frequently 
in the Pressroom department but never de- 
scribed in this column, is being manufactured 


The portable Milwaukee bronzer for use with offset presses 
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by the Carborundum Company. This product 
is a hard jute paper coated with thousands of 
tiny grains of Aloxite and well sized to elim- 
inate ink penetration to the makeready. The 
grained surface is ink-resistant and yet smooth 
and hard enough to give perfect impression, 
Aloxite tympan paper allows immediate baci- 
ing up while the form is still wet, and materi- 
ally aids in the achieving of perfect register in 
colorwork. The Aloxite sheet is applied as a 
regular topsheet, with the grained side out, and 
the fine quality of the impression is entirely 
unaffected by the grained surface. Additional 
information regarding this paper may be ¢e- 
cured by addressing a letter to the Carborun- 
dum Company in care of THE INLAND PRINT?R. 


NINE NEW IMPROVEMENTS for its machines 
have been announced by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. The delivery air-cushion 
vent has been equipped with a projecting lug 
for easier manipulation when making air ad- 
justment. A new keyboard spaceband key lock- 
ing arrangement is attached to and operated 
by the keyboard key lever locking plate, and 
the action of locking the key levers automati- 


This magazine-wrapping machine saves time and labor 
in the handling of large-circulation periodicals 


cally locks the spaceband key lever. The thread 
of the first elevator lever link has been length- 
ened and a lock nut added to keep the upper 
eyebolt nut from working loose. The left-hand 
vise jaw adjusting rod locking pin has been 
improved by hardening the section around the 
holes for the detent pin. Universal adjustable 
mold liners have an additional slot to facilitate 
removal. A new back mold wiper has been 
designed with a larger wiping surface to pre- 
vent the wiper from entering an open mold 
pocket in the mold disk. Tool steel is now 
being used for the first elevator jaw line stop, 
and the bend is spring-tempered to increase 
its resiliency. A new pi stacker embodies an 
elliptical star wheel, together with an inclined 
shelf, to facilitate the stacking of the matrices; 
and a small groove has been added in the bot- 
tom of the grooves in the mold cap of recessed 
molds so that a ridge will be cast on the ribs 
of the slug to help in the trimming of slugs. 
Additional facts regarding these improvements 
may be secured by addressing an inquiry to 
the firm in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, It aims 
to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters relating 
to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited and 
prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Advertising Council of Chicago; New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; 
Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; 
Chicago Business Papers Association; Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal is 
received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers will 
avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and fifty 
cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, five dollars 
per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT—Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send letters 
of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; mini- 
mum $1.50. Count ten words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free 
to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 








BOOKS & SYSTEMS 





THE PRINTER’S PAPER COST FINDER saves more than half your time 


figuring paper; any ream weight, any price per pound, any number sheets. 
Information free. FITCH BROS., Central City, Nebr. 





BOOKS & SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Send 2c postage for illustrated 
catalog. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 








FOR SALE 





MODERN USED EQUIPMENT—We recommend buying our machinery “fac- 

tory rebuilt’; however, many good firms buy our machinery repaired or just 
‘as is’?; Miehle presses in practically all sizes, 1- and 2-color; from trade deals 
we have a few inexpensive presses for newspaper work; large stock of Miller 
units; Gordons; perforators; punches; stitchers; saws; proof presses; round 
corner machines; folders; shears; standing presses; chases; patent bases; lever 
and power paper cutters; 141%4 x 22 C. & P. automatic press; two 17 x 22 Style 
B Kelly presses; 214 x 4 inch Carver die press; Model E Harris envelope press; 
Model 15 Boston long arm box stitcher; Berry multiple paper drill; 13 x 19 and 
14 x 22 Colts; three 56-inch Miehles at reasonable prices for 7- and 8-column 
quarto newspapers. Complete line of new equipment and printers’ supplies. THE 
WANNER COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE—We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes: your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER COM- 
PANY, 261 Broadway, New York City; 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing machines; 
also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 727 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—No. 0 two-color Miehle press, used very little, first-class condi- 
tion. If interested, do not overlook this opportunity. For full details ad- 
dress J 265. 





FOR SALE—44-inch Seybold “Twentieth Century” paper cutter. J 169. 








Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an advertising 
medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its columns 
and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the 
cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertisements to 
secure insertion in the issue of any month should reach this office not later than 
the fifteenth of the month preceding. 

In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, adver- 
tising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the manage- 
ment of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in the adver- 
tisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised must accom- 
pany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

RaituHspy, LAwrENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

Rarruspy, Lawrunce & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Bilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E. C., England. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

ALEex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wrms.eE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dicxrnson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHoorN, 23 Avenue de Graveile, Charenton, France. 








INSTRUCTION 





MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL—World’s best and one of the oldest; fine inter- 
types and linotypes, good building and surroundings; practical course at big 
school, $10 per week; correspondence course, with keyboard, $28; anyone de- 
sirous of increasing speed or taking up linotype or intertype operation or mech- 
anism, write for free catalog. MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 








MACHINERY WANTED 





WE WANT the following secondhand machines in good running order: one 

power knife, 40 inches: one Harris Blanker P-2; one rotary press to print 
wrappers in two or more colors; one cylinder press for two colors, around 28 x 42 
inches. J 326. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Artist 





ARTIST, creative, with long advertising experience, fine layouts, figure, design- 
ing, lettering, also retouching; fine pen and ink work, wash and color in all 
mediums; seeks position. J 327. 





Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive with thorough practical experience 
throughout the business, pamphlet to full bound, folding machines, etc.; an 

excellent man for a printing house doing a variety of work; will take position 

anywhere. J 179. 

SITUATION WANTED—Bindery man, experienced on Cleveland and Dexter 
folders, forwarding, finishing and stamping; references. J 316. 








SITUATION WANTED—First-class paper ruler; can cut and do light binding; 
will go anywhere. J 328. 





PAPER CUTTER, 46, English, 20 years’ experience, wishes situation small 
plant anywhere. J 331. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products, Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $2.50 set of 3. 











Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Composing Room 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


January, 1931 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





MONOTYPE KEYBOARD and caster operator desires position as monotype 
combination operator or keyboard or caster operator; competent; 8 years’ 
experience; travel any place. MONOTYPE OPERATOR, 59 Trinity St., Buf- 


falo. N. Y 


Air-Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 








ee OPERATOR, book, job, news, fast, accurate; experienced fore- 
n; can operate your composing room efficiently, economically; best ref- 
vane H. H. CLARKSON, Greenfield, Ind. 


UTILITY HUMIDIZERS have outsold all other makes combined in the print- 
ing trade of New York City; also oxidizers, neutralizers, and safety gas and 
electric heaters. UTILITY HUMIDIZER CO., 239 Centre St., New York. 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for, pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL. 








LINOTYPE OPERATOR, 25 years old, married, 14 months’ experience; set 
galley an hour of very "clean proofs; best references. J. S. PECAREK, 3546 


Beechway Blvd., Toledo, Ohio. 


Balers 








Executives 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S. A. Manufacturers of Econ- 
omy baling presses, a press for every purpose. Send for circular. 





Bookbinding Machinery 








GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN—Well recommended, worthy, 
well qualified from long practical experience as pressman, compositor, stone- 
work, estimating, plant and office management, to assume complete charge of 
production from customer contact to billing; seeks permanent connection in 
medium-sized organization where he doesn’t have to mark time to slow music; 
knows how to use type, ink, paper intelligently; reliable, efficient, industrious; 
agreeable to work with and for; prefer Southeast, but will go anywhere. J 291. 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINES for library, job and edition binderies; 

catalog publisher; blank book, stationery, school supply, tablet and paper 
box manufacturers. Descriptive circulars and stripped samples on request. E 
BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 





Brass Rule 








CYLINDER PRESSROOM EXECUTIVE, 20 years’ experience on all grades 

halftone and color work, single and two-color presses, magazine, catalog, book 
and general commercial printing; A-1 quality production manager; K. color, 
position, etc.; good habits, dependable; now employed; services available upon 
30 days’ notice to present employer. J 324. 





PRINTING PLANT EXECUTIVE—Thoroughly experienced in estimating, 

selling, management -and production of large plants specializing in high-class 
cylinder presswork; at present employed, but seek change where rare judgment, 
experience and personality such as you would expect to find in few men would 
be appreciated; excellent references. J 329. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Brass Type 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Bronze Ink 


DEPENDABLE GOLD AND SILVER printing inks are readily prepared by 

mixing our Universal Bronze Ink Varnish with gold bronze and aluminum 
ink powders, for general use on job, cylinder and high-speed presses. GEM 
BRONZE INK COMPANY, 1108 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Cable 
address: “‘“GEMBRONZE,” Philadelphia. 

















HIGH-GRADE EXECUTIVE with years of practical experience in plant and 

office; know plant and office management, estimating, sales, production, buy- 
ing, cost systems; have had complete management of business; production man- 
ayer of plants doing around a million a year business; a young man who can 
produce results. J 271. 





LITHOGRAPHER—Executive and organizer; familiar with estimating and pro- 
duction; desires to locate with firm operating offset department or about to 
install one; twenty-five years’ experience. J 298. 





ESTIMATOR, production man, superintendent wants position; have U. T. A. 
production records; will give practical demonstration in estimating. Write 


for particulars. J 336 


Bronzing Machines 


LACO FLAT BRONZING MACHINES with 9-time dusting, 4-time rubbing 
and double-action cleaning apparatus, built by LACO MASCHINEN- 
FABRIK, Paul Tschentscher, Leipzig W 33, Postfach 55, Germany. 


THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest 
on the market; write for sample books and prices. 








C. B. 











Managers and Superintendents 





production manager or pressroom foreman; seasoned 
including typography and 
editor employee maga- 
now employed; 


SUPERINTENDENT, 

executive; practical knowledge all departments, 
pressmanship on finest process color and halftone work; 
zine; age 45 years; successful record in middle western city; 
seeks change; non-union. J 330. 


Chalk Relief Overlay 
COLLINS ‘Oak Leaf’’ chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most convenient 
and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual ‘‘How to 
Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, young, 
quality work; fast; 


Horizontal or Kellys; 
Chicago only. J 340. 


Vertical, 


for cylinder, two-color, 
responsible; 


16 years’ experience; 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 


THE WANNER COMPANY—See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses 











CYLINDER PRESSMAN wants position as pressman or working foreman; 
twelve years’ experience on high-grade halftone and color work. J 232. 


VERTICAL PRESSMAN, working foreman, San Francisco, desires 
anywhere, Rocky Mountains or western states. J 278. 





MIEHLE 
change; 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN—Good executive, 
ing; will go anywhere. J 334 





familiar with all grades of print- 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER- ee, first to final, seeks work in medium-size open 


shop; $35.00. J 3 





Salesmen 





SALES EXECUTIVE, who thinks in terms of increased business, puts con- 

structive sales effort into a field and gets out and does selling himself; un- 
usual ability as creator of direct-mail advertising and can sell the stuff he creates; 
knows the printing business and estimating; 20 years’ experience. If you have a 
vie plant and want a real man to help build a larger business, write 
me. ; 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic jobber. 





Easels for Display Signs 





EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CORP., 66-72 Canal Street, 
y. 


Lyons, N. 





Editorial Service 





HOUSE ORGANS ARE PROFIT-MAKERS for printers. Let us tell you how our 

100 reporters covering the nation make our editorial services uniquely invalu- 
able. We supply complete text, layouts and dummies to meet any readership 
requirements. Complete details on request. J. J. BERLINER & STAFF, 1123 
Broadway, New York City. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 


catalog. 





Electrotypers’ Supplies 
125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 
Embossing Composition 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED—New Era press, 6 x 6 or 9 x 12; must be in good condition; give 
full details of equipment, price, and where press can be seen. J 312 





WANTED—33 x 46 No. 3 and 39 x 53 No. 1 Miehles, also Warnock diagonal 
bases and other good buys. J 335. 





LINOTYPE COMPOSITION PLANT in the East; must be in good condition; 


state full particulars. J 332. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534 by 
91% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 





Folding Machines—Automatic 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, 615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gold Inks 














EDWARD C. BALLOU CORPORATION, 456 Fourth-Avenue, New York City. 
Gold and silver inks a specialty. 








Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound 





Dissipate Static.. DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER... Prevent offset 
Conquer Lint .. DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER... Conquer Dirt 


J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 








Please Mention THe INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Line-up Tables 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP., 49 River Street, Waltham, Mass. 
Chicago office, 940 Transportation Building. 
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Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery; flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 








Lithographers 





LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
2 Duane Street, New York 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 





Lithographers’ Supplies 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Peari Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Mailing Cartons 





WHEELWRIGHT SAFEWAY MAILERS. Envelopes of laminated boxboard; 
superlative protection in transit. Send for prices. SAFEWAY SALES CORP., 
126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Metal Feeders 





METAL FEEDERS for composing machines. ALFRED W. CHANNING, Inc., 
Valley Stream, N. Y. Manufacturers of the improved Simplex metal feeder. 





Metal Furnaces 





METAL FURNACES, Linotype, Monotype, etc. ALFRED W. CHANNING, 
Inc., Valley Stream, N. Y. Manufacturers of the Supreme metal furnace. 


THE WANNER COMPANY—See Typefounders. 


Productimeters 








PRODUCTIMETERS for every counting purpose: sturdy and reliable; easy- 
to-read figures. Write for catalog. DURANT MFG. CO., 653 Buffum Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Steel Composing-Room Equip t 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 


Stock Cuts 


CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts. Write today. COBB SHINN, 
40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 





























Numbering Machines 





TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch, 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





CHALK OVERLAY PROCESS dissolves. no acids; simple, practical. Free 
sample, etc. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 579 Ravenswood Circle, Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 





FREE MANUAL ‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.”’ A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Paper Cutters 





‘AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Patents—Trade Marks 





PROTECT your inventions and trade marks. Complete information sent free 
on request. LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 476 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 
catalog. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, lining and 
blocking specialties, router cutters; a line of quality. 








G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Plate Mounting System 


Stripping Machines 
THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 
Tag Patching Machinery 


TURN YOUR WASTE stock and odds and ends into money with a Makatag 
patch eyeletter. MAKATAG MFG. CO.,Reading, Mass. 


Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material—the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Peerless platen press feeders. Dealers in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: 
Boston, 270 Congress St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, 
corner Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Richmond, 11 Governor St.; 
Atlanta, 192-96 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 
405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 646 Main St.: St. 
Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., South; 
Denver, 1621 Blake St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; San Francisco, 
500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 125 Second St.: Omaha, 
1114 Howard St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 1102 Commerce 
St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 H St., N. W. 




















CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 216 East 45th St., 

New York City. General headquarters for all European types and New Eng- 
land types. Stocked in Chicago by Continental Typefounders of Chicago, Ivc., 
1138 The Merchandise Mart; in San Francisco by Mackenzie & Harris, Inc.; 
in Boston by Machine Composition Company; in Philadelphia by Emile Riehl 
& Sons; in Kansas City, Missouri, by Kansas City Printers’ Exchange; in Des 
Moines by Des Moines Printers’ Exchange; in St. Paul by Perfection Type, Inc.; 
in Buffalo by Charnock Machine Company. Orders taken in Baltimore by J. C. 
Niner Company and in Richmond by Pelouze Printers Supply Co.; St. Louis, 
R. 501, 1127 Pine St.; Detroit, 500 Marquette Bldg. 








STEEL PLATE MOUNTING SYSTEM—the most durable, accurate and thor- 
. om ry Manufactured by UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK COMPANY, 
Vaverly, N. Y. 





Plateless Process Engraving and Embossing 


FLEXIBLE RAISING COMPOUNDS and raising machines for Embossed and 
Engraved effects. Manufactured by HUGO LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff 
Street, New York City. 








Price List for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
THE WANNER COMPANY—See Typefounders. 








Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, New York, branch of 

Bauer Type Foundry, Germany, producers of Futura, Lucian, Bernhard, 
Roman, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, Atrax, Phyllis and other European 
faces. Stocked with New England Type Foundry, Inc., Boston; Emile Riehl & 
Sons, Philadelphia; Turner Type Founders Co., Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit; 
Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., San Francisco; represented by J. C. Niner Co., Balti- 
more; James H. Holt, Memphis; Pelouze Printers Supply Co., Richmond. 





CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS OF CHICAGO, INC., Merchandise Mart, 
representing the Continental Typefounders Association, Inc., in Illinois, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kentucky, Tennessee, and city of 
St. Louis. Branches in principal cities. Headquarters for European and New 
England types and composing room equipment. S. T. Judson, general manager. 





THE WANNER COMPANY, typefounders supply house, selling leading manu- 
facturers’ and typefounders’ products, 714-716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Specialize in job fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for catalog. 





Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., THE. Manufacturers of stitching wire from 
special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fostoria, 
hio. 








Printing Papers 


Wire Stitchers 








A COMPREHENSIVE LINE of fine ppaers for every printing need. DWIGHT 
BROS. PAPER CO., 626 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
“Our Service will be Maintained’ 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston Wire Stitchers. 





Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 














THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. “ 





ANNOUNCEMENT to PRINTERS of U.S. and CANADA 


We are willing to ship the JOHNSON PERFECTION GAS BURNER for PRINTING PRESSES On 30 DAY TRIAL to any responsible 
printer having trouble with offset or static. Try at OUR EXPENSE the oldest and finest printing press burner built. 
44 Years’ Experience Manufacturing Printing Press Burners 


CROWN BUILDING “ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“When he started 
fiddling with the book 


I knew 
the order was mine” 


**...I’d been after him a long while for some 
label business. Today I gave him a real idea 
for an address label. I could see it made a hit. 
And when he started flipping through the 
Dennison sample book, I knew I had him.” 
For Dennison Gummed Papers are their own 
best recommendation. Made in a wide choice of 
colors and in eight gummings to suit every pur- 
pose, they appeal instantly to buyers of printing. 
They appeal to the pressroom, too, for they 
are non-blocking, non-curling; they lie flat, 
feed easily and take a fine, rich impression. 


Deowminows 
Gummed Paper 


“Tests Best on the Press”’ 
SOLD BY LEADING WHOLESALERS 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 

Dept. A-37, Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me samples of ). Dennison’s Gummed Papers 
and a free copy of your (J Printer’s Service Book 
and the name of my nearest Dennison wholesaler. 


» 


Something New 
in Cover Paper 


MOSINEE 
CELLUSUEDE 


A genuine suede-coated cover 
paper which gives the impres- 
sion and appeal of suede leather 
—carried in stock in ten colors, 
three sizes, three weights, sued- 
ed either one or two sides. 














Samples and prices on request 


WIGART 
| Paper Company 


CHICAGO 


723 South Wells Street + Telephone Wabash 2525 





‘Baronialists he 
called us \ 


-and how right | 4S&y 
that printer was/ 


b pene about super- 
specialties — that’s 
what Western States 
have indeed made out 
of the increasingly 
popular “baronial” style of envelope. We are ready 
to lay before you samples from over fifty different 
dies —compassing every possible size and variant of 
baronial cut envelopes from the smallest card size to 
7% x 10% whoppers for catalogs. And most of them are 
ready in stock in popular papers for instant shipment! 


Perk up your announcement business with these 
dignified numbers. Recommend them for 
formal and semi-formal correspondence — or 
wherever true distinctiveness is wanted in mail- 
ing. Ask for our sample line and list today. 


West Pierce St. 
at 16th Street 
Viaduct 
MILWAUKEE 


Envelope CO. wisconsin 
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AS BANK DOORS SWING OPEN 
THINGS SWING INTO ACTION 










































































INE O'CLOCK . . . stock markets open. Massive bank doors 
N swing wide, signalling the beginning of the day's commerce. 
Behind the doors the day's work is already under way. And almost 
all of that work is being done on paper—much of it on Howard 
Bond. And so, in every business, Howard Bond is there, reducing 
reading, writing and arithmetic to their simplest terms. By its clean, 
crisp appearance and all its fourteen lively colors, with envelopes 

to match— Howard Bond is readily recognized as a paper 

head and shoulders above its price class. 


HOWARD PAPER COMPANY URBANA, OHIO 








HOWARD BOND 

HOWARD LAID BOND 

HOWARD WRITING 

HOWARD LEDGER 

HOWARD POSTING 
LEDGER 

HOWARD MIMEOGRAPH 

LINEN, RIPPLE, & CRASH 
FINISH 

HOWARD ENVELOPES 

13 Ib. for Air Mail 


FOURTEEN COLORS AND 
WHITE . .. FIVE FINISHES 


Complete Ruling, Plating 
and Punching Departments 


Mail this coupon for New Portfolio of 


“HOWARD BOND ON REVIEW" 


Name. 








All that we ask is that you judge Howard Bond for yourself. Address 


COMPARE IT! 


Firm Name. 











TEAR IT! TEST IT! AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! City 


State. 





THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
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Urbana, Ohio 
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Printing Prestige 
Through the Use of 
Buckeye Cover 


RESTIGE is gained through the association of your product 

with what everybody recognizes as the best. In the selection 
of cover paper it is happily possible to secure prestige without 
any sacrifice of your regard for economy. 


Buckeye Cover is not high priced, but through use in the 
hands of generations of printers and advertisers it has every- 
where come to be regarded as the best obtainable — the one 
standard by which all cover papers are appraised. 


What constitutes the best in cover paper? The makers of 
Buckeye Cover believe that strength, wearing quality, interest- 
ing texture and variety and beauty of color, so combined as to 
give a fine printing surface, are the essential factors. 


The artist and printer can plan and execute design on Buckeye 
Cover without the hampering annoyance of freak surface and 
finish — adaptable perhaps to only one form of treatment. The 
appeal and usefulness of Buckeye Cover are universal. A color 
and finish appropriate to every job are available. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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The printer or lithographer who wants to escape from cheap 
competition must sell on a quality basis rather than price com- 
parison. Most printing buyers know a good job when they see it, 
and a major part of their impression is formed by the paper. 


Lancaster Bond, The Aristocrat of Bonds, is used by printers 
everywhere for those customers who appreciate the value of a 
distinctive letterhead. A Gilbert product since 1887, its charac- 
teristics and high standard have been maintained by 42 years of 
manufacture. 


A rich, beautiful, cockle finish sheet, made of 100% new rags, 
brilliant in color, dignified and permanent in body. It surely 
has earned the right to be called «The Aristocrat of Bonds”. 


Write today to your nearest jobber for our latest sample book. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Akron, Ohio Alling & Cory Company E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. Whiting Patterson Company 

Alexandria, La.................Louisiana Paper Company We 6s sine cacersiels C. P. Lesh Paper Company Pittsburgh. Pa Chatfield & Woods 

| ee S. P. Richards Paper Co. ee Fla.. ight Bros. Paper Co. Portland, Oregon. . Carter, Rice & Company 

Battle Creek, Mich.. Cortright Paper Co. Jackson, Mich. .. ay Pueblo, Colorado ... Colorado Paper Company 

Baltimore, Md.. . Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. Kalamazoo, Mich. : i Co. Richmond, Va.... ..Bichmond Paper Company 

.... Louisiana Paper Company Kansas City, Missouri. b Rochester, N. Y.. .Union Paper & Twine Co. 

. Carpenter Paper Company ansi : . Salt Lake City, Utah.. ... Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 

Sloan Paper Company oln, Neb... . San Antonio, Texas San Antonio Paper Company 

Carter, Rice & Company i . San Francisco, MNT 5 « dciceseet Carter, Rice & Company 

.. Carter, Rice & Company 

Louisiana Paper Company 

4 Sioux City Paper Company 

, The E. A. Bouer Company Spokane Pa ct Namen tha 

Goren Ohio Alling & Cory Company a — ne Dh = . Paul, Inter-City Paper Co. 

Columbus, Ohio Scloto Paper Company na Knight Bros. Sener On 4 J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 

a ere E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. Clements Paper Company \ \ 

Dayton, Ohio Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. Ori La. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Denver, Colorado. ..... Rice & Carpenter Pa. Co. BO cs F. W. Anderson Company Louisiana Paper Company 

. Carpenter Paper Co. of lowa | eke eae Conrow Bros. Millcraft Paper Co. 

Beecher, Peck & Lewis York, N. ..Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. Central Topeka Paper Co. 


Fort Worth, Texas Tayloe Paper Company i ishop Paper Company, Inc. yl ompany 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Carpenter Paper Co. * .. Carpenter Paper Company Washington, D.C........ Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Great Falls, Mont Great Falls Paper Co. 0: i Oshkosh Paper Company Wausau, Wis. Paper Specialty Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Green, Low & Dolge Garrett-Buchanan Company = Export — Walker Goulard Plehn Company, New York City. 
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The significance of 


ammer)y, ° 
. ristol a 


to the Printing Business 


Here, at last, isa WATERMARKED bristol. Hammer- 
mill scientific and technical facilities made the water- 
marking practicable for the first time in the manufacture 


of bristol weights. 


It is important what name is watermarked in the paper. 
The name HAMMERMILL is a guarantee to you of a 


satisfactory sheet —it is a name your customer knows 


and will accept. 


The process by which Hammermill watermarks its bristol 
leaves no surface mark to affect the appearance of any 
ruling or printing operation. Solid tints and halftones 
directly over the watermark do not show the mark. 


Hammermill withheld entering the bristol field until it 
had developed a practical all-purpose bristol that will 
print well, rule well, take pen-writing and erasures, fold 
well, and give truly satisfactory results for printers and 
users, both for Index and Printing jobs. 


Hammermill Bristol matches Hammermill Bond colors. 
Mailing pieces on Hammermill Bristol are matched by 
stock Hammermill Bond envelopes. 


Hammermill Bristol is a true work-and-turn sheet, com- 
mercially alike on both sides in color and finish. 


Your near-by Hammermill Agent is listing Hammermill Bristol in his new Price 
Book. Ask him for samples of the line, or write to the Advertising Depart- 
ment, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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IT ISN’T WHAT WE THINK NOR WHAT 





WE SAY THAT ESTABLISHES THE GOOD REPUTATION OF GOSS PRINTING 





PRESSES BUT IT IS WHAT OTHERS THINK 
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A SPECIAL GOSS ONE ROLL, 96 PAGE, HALF TONE AND COLOR MAGAZINE PRESS 


Buyers Specify the Quality of the Catalogs, 
Directories and Magazines and they Buy From 
the Printer with the Lowest Bid 


HERE isn’t any flexibility about today’s purchasing. Quality and delivery date are speci- 

fied and must be guaranteed; the order goes to the printer who names the lowest bid. The 
fight for sales is tough. Trimmed prices cut the profits. Further trimming makes the books 
show red. But the order goes to the lowest bidder. To meet this condition, we'll design for 
you a GOSS Special Rotary Press. Its ability will soon show in your pocket book. It will re- 
quire a smaller investment. It will cut your costs. It will enable you to name selling prices in 
competition that will bring the business to you—at a profit. Yours will be the lowest bid 
and your presses wili do the printing—at a profit. When you ask it, we'll do this for you. 


THE - GOSS - PRINTING -: PRESS - COMPANY 
Main Office and Factories: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST. + SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 707 CALL BUILDING 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY OF ENGLAND, LTD. + + + LONDON 
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ECONOMY PAPER FOR ECONOMY BUDGETS 


If you are planning to economize on some of your important 
printed pieces, investigate Allied Porcelain Enamel. This is the 
paper that fits perfectly with the present trend in economy budgets. 
It has been a standard for years with the Allied Mills and has been 
singled out by many of the country’s leading printers as the out- 
standing coated paper of this grade. It is dependable. You can print 
your catalogs, booklets or folders on this paper with every assurance 
of a beautiful job—and we ask nothing better than an opportunity 
to prove it. Talk to your paper merchant—or write direct to us for 
a generous supply to use on your next run for comparison. Simply 
state the sheet size and basis weight in which you are interested. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


A Fase 


ENAMEL 





ALLIED 


PORCELAIN 








New York Office and Warehouse: ALLIED 

PAPER MILLS, INC., J. W. Quimby, 

Vice-President, 471 Eleventh Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 


New England Representative: J. A. 
ANDREW, 10 High Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Western Representative: R. C. BISHOP, 
461 Market Street, Sheldon Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PAPERS 
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A Half Billion! Large figures these. Yet the amount 
of money now invested each year in mail advertising approaches 
this figure. In the hands of shrewd merchandisers... skilled 
writers ... good printers .. . it becomes a potent weapon for sales 
... be times good... or indifferent. Into the conception, execution 
and results of mail advertising, enter three factors—paper, postage 
and ideas. Without lessening the importance of the last, we wish to 
emphasize the power of the first. The more shrewd the merchan- 
diser ... the more expert the writer ... the more likely he is to 
appreciate a sheet that is both modestly personable and sensibly 
economical ... such a sheet as Neenah Bond. Uniform in weight 
and color, attractive in looks and feel, Neenah Bond is worthy of 
the popularity it enjoys. To test it, try it. You do so without risk. 


Neenah Bond 


ef Use Envelopes to match your stationery }o 


DISTRIBUTORS 


APPLETON, WIS Woelz Bros. 
BALTIMORE, MD........ J. Francis Hock & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY..... A. W. Pohlman Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY Sutphin Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA Molten Paper Co. 


** Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test ”’ 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Op Councit Tree Bonp Neen ah, ‘Wisconsin Pee pond 


Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BonpD RESOLUTE LEDGER 


NEENAH Bonp Check the f Names PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Get your customer 
to use this CHART 


It helps make money for you 
.». Saves money for him... 
and how it smooths out your 


production troubles! 


OU know what little real dif- 
ference a slight variation in 
size makes in a booklet’s appearance. 
If only all buyers of printing 
realized this! But too many of them 
do not—and those are just the ones 
who specify arbitrary sizes without 
consulting you beforehand. 

Yet most of these men could save 
themselves real money by using care 
in planning their mailing piece sizes. 
They’d make your job more profit- 
able, too—and save you most of the 
production troubles that odd-size 
jobs always entail. 


But you must give these cus- 
tomers an easy means of doing it— 
something they can keep at their 
elbow and remember to use. 


The new Warren Chart of Mail- 
ing Piece Sizes is just what you 
want. It carries actual-size dia- 
grams of mailing pieces to meet all 
practical needs. There are envelope 
samples, too .. . in sizes to fit each 
mailing piece . . . and specially 
designed to fit mailing machines. 

This Chart is a handy size—only 
11” x 17’. Your customer can keep 
it right under the glass on his desk. 
When he is planning a booklet or 
folder, he can study the Chart— 
then he’ll have an accurate 
idea of size before he calls 
you in to discuss the job. 


are 


om 


tr 


selects is bound to be 


m| 


ci IO 
fe Add Suicdel iN 
Best of all, any size he STARRED 


Printing Papers 


Sh 


standard. It will cut without waste 
from standard sheet sizes. It will 
fit Warren’s Booklet Envelopes. 


Those sheets and envelopes are 
on hand at the paper merchant’s. 
You'll waste no time and money on 
getting special stock . . . or on 
special production. You can give 
your whole time to doing a fine 
printing job—and you'll make your 
full profit on it! 

Any paper merchant handling 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
can supply you with as many of these 
Charts as you want. Give one to each 
customer. Show him how easy it is to 
use. Explain how standard mailing 
sizes save him money ... 
how the difference in book- 
lets is not in size, but in 
the quality of the printing 
that goes on them. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Correctness Carries An 
Additional Reward 

Like virtue, correctness in business stationery was pretty much 
its own reward—until Correct Bond came along. 


ae 


At one stroke it changed the whole complexion of things by 
making it possible for business men to step up the quality of their 
letterheads and messages while stepping down the cost. The fact 
of the matter is this .. . Correct Bond costs less—considerably 
less—than you would normally expect to pay for a rag content 
sheet of such high quality. Hence, Correct Bond is acknowledged 
not only as ““The Letterhead Paper” but as a paper that can be 
used freely wherever good appearance is imperative and where 
price is an important factor. And, of course, with Correct Bond 
Envelopes you add the finishing touch of prestige to the commu- 
nications they accompany. 























The Aetna Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio 


OANe ct _ 


C) LETTERHEAD PAPER 
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VALUES beyond anything in recent years, 

Uniformity to a new degree previously con- 
sidered impossible to maintain. 

In many grades a definitely improved qual- 
ity without increase in price. 

Saving in wastage on trim, by provision of 
economy sizes, which often make Cantine 
Papers less expensive to use than other stocks 
priced at less per pound. 

Extensive stocks in distributors’ warehouses, 
capable of filling all ordinary orders. Hundreds 
of tons of base paper in rolls at a convenient, 
central shipping point, for emergency service 
(it can be coated, cut to special size and 
delivered within 48 hours.) 


Through Cantine’s new mill-control system print- 
ing ordered “Rush” can be produced without the 
slightest deviation from highest standards of qual- 
ity. Specify Cantine’s and benefit by this service. 


0 «6M 


control system 


GSiwes o o 


e 8 @ 


NEW WVAEUWUES 


im Camtime’s . 





THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in coated paper since 1888 


Mills at Saugerties, N.Y. New York Sales Office, 501 Fifth Ave. 


NEW VALUES 


Cantines 


ESOPUS ¢ CANFOLD « VELVETONE~ e 


1 Fe ou ©) 9) (CH me DOL @:@) 10 EE 


COLORFOLD-  « 


COATED 
PAPERS 


WATERTONE 
ZENA 


HI-ARTS 
LITHO 


ASHOKAN 
NIVNCTN TG 
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“The Chart of Bond Paper 
Value’’ has been called by 
printers “the finest demon- 
stration of a single paper 
ever produced.’’ You will 
like it. It demonstrates let- 
terhead and office forms 
printing, and tells the story 
of Caslonina bright,color- 
ful way. Address Depart- 
ment A-301 on business 
letterhead for your copy. 


Ih, Chart 


) Y 
Boud Lip 7 
Value 
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your customers 
KNOW CASLON/ 


When you can get on common ground with 
your prospective customer—when you 
both recognize a known value—the sale 
is well on its way. Caslon Bond is nation- 
ally advertised not only in Time, Collier’s, 
and other widely read publications, but by 
a direct mail campaign which persistently 
encourages more and better printing. 





THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
Manufacturers @ MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


CASLON BOND 
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If You Manage a Printing Business, 


Study this Revealing Chart 


EXAMPLE OF COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL RATIOS 
For Four Consecutive Years 


Table I 


John Doe & Company 








Classifications 





Assets 


Yas 
Receivables (Net).. 
Inventories... . on 
Other Quick ‘Assets 


Total Quick Assets. .. 
Marketable Securities. . . 





Total Current Assets. 
Plant & Equipment (After ‘De preciation) 
Other Fixed Assets. ; 
Other Non-Current Assets 


oo ee 


Liabilities 
Current Payables. ; es 
Fixed Payables. . . 

Total Debt 


Reserves... 
Net Worth (E3 xcess of Assets) . 


Sales to Total Assets 





Credit Ratios 
Current Liabilities. . 





Current Assets 
Worth—Debt 
Worth—Fixed. . 


Sales—Next Worth 
Sales—Fixed... F 
Sales—Receivables. . 
Net Profit—Net Worth...... 
Operating Statement 
Materials Used ae 
Stock Storage & Handling nae nse. 
Factory Fixed Expense : 
Factory Wages..... - 
Factory Current E xpenses 
Work in Process (Increase- -Decrease) . 





Factory Cost of Goods Sold. 
Gross Profit on Sales. . . 


Administrative Expenses....... 


Cost of Completed Product 
Selling EXXpenses. . ....0.060sc0cceces 





Cost of Sold Product 
Net Profit on Sales 


Net Sales 
Financial Income and Expense (Net)... 


Net Profit for Period. . 


Total Liabilities, Reserves, and Net Worth. 


Year 
1926 








25.00 
1.00 
74.00 











8.50 | 








6.50 | 





97 .00 
3.00 


100.00 








.40 | 
3.40 | 











UNITED 
TYPOTHETAE 
OF 
AMERICA 

v 


The 

International Association 
of Printing Plant 

Owners 


It Strikingly Portrays How 
Profits of a Once Successful 
Printer Were Diminished 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVY 


Reprinted from the latest issue of 
our annual compilation, “RATIOS 
FOR PRINTING MANAGE- 
MENT,” it is just one example of 
the studies of your own business 
you can make therefrom. Besides 
comparing the results of your own 
operations at different periods, as 
was done in this chart, you can 
compare your own financial posi- 
tion and progress, your operating 
efficiency, your costs, and your 
credit stability with the average of 
the industry, with the average of 
plants of your size and class, and 
with the average of plants making 
above 8% profit on sales. 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVY 


Let us tell you more about 
these definite guides to more 
printing profits,°‘Typothetae 
Ratios for Printing Manage- 
ment’’, and how you can 
obtain a copy. Just fill in 
and mail this coupon today 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA, 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

Without obligation on my part, please tell me how I can secure a copy of 
“Typothetae Ratios for Printing Management.” 
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USE IT FOR THESE 
VARIED NEEDS- 


Offset Lithography- General Printing- 
Letter Press Work- Cover Stock and 


High-Class Book Paper 







OU will appreciate the higher level of 


excellence present in Maxwell Offset— Distributed By 
e e . Atlanta, Ga.— Louisville Paper Co. 
dominating colors—matchless lithography Billings Sone = datenter Paper Paper Co. 
e e s.. «@ oise aho — ake offitt owne 
and printing qualities — unusual strength. Bostoa. Maee.— Stimpeon & Co, 


Chicago, Ill.— W. E. Wroe & Co, 
Giaee Parnas cate ng Corp. 
e evelan o — Union Paper Twine Co, 

Columbus, Ohio — Central Ohio Paper Co, 

Obtain Maxwell Offset from the nearest Columbus, Ohio — Central Ohio Pai 

M 1] di t ib Ha em i ese bee Pn ad Co, 

ecatur, — Decatur Paper House 
axwe 1S Tl utor. Des Moines, Ia.— Carpenter Paper Co. 

Detroit, Mich,— Chope-Stevens Paper Co, 
Detroit, Mich.— Whitaker Paper Co. 
Fresno, Calif.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Colors—brilliant blue-white, india, cream, blue. Holyoke, Mass.— Judd Paper Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind.— C, P. Lesh Paper Co. 


Machine finishes—wove, text, laid. Sinesti: lske, tinea Pease. 
ene 2 Long Beach, Calif.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Plated finishes—ripple, linen, hand-made, crash. py tore ag a ago ody > 


Medford, Ore.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Memphis, Tenn,.— Louisville Paper Co 
Minneapolis, Minn. —Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
Newark, N, J.— J. B. Card & Paper Co 
Newark, N. J.— Central Paper Co, 

New York, N. Y.— Baldwin Paper Co. 
New York, N. Y.— Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
New York, N. Y.— Canfield Paper Co, 
New York, N. Y.— Forest Paper Co, 

New York, ~ Y.— Merriam Paper Co, 
New York Y.—Whitaker Paper Co. 


- Oakland, calif, — Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

| Omaha, Nebr.— Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa,— Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Paper House of Pennsylvania 


Phoenix, Ariz.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Chatfield & Woods Co. of Penna, 

Portland, Ore.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Richmond, Va.—Virginia Paper Co. 

Rochester, N. Y.— Union Paper & Twine Co, 

Sacramento, Calif.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Salem, Ore.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

San Diego, Calif.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

San Jose, Calif.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

San Francisco, Calif.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Santa Rosa, Calif.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Sioux City, ‘Ia.— Sioux City Paper Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.— — Falls Paper Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 

Toledo, Ohio — Central Ohio Paper Co, 

Toledo, Ohio — Ohio & Michigan Paper Co, 
THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY  Sakima, Wash.— Blake, Momitt & Towne 

Tucson, Ariz.— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


FRAN KLI N e WARR EN cou NTY - OH io Canada, Montreal — McFarlane, Son & Hodgson 


AU ell Gg f CL MANUFACTURERS 












MAXWELL IS 
EVN =) 7a 
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IN WHITE and MODERN COLORS.... 
....F0OR MODERN BUSINESS NEEDS 





S bright, snappy and refreshing as the quality 
of the new KVP Bond - - are the nine colors 
that enhance it. 

For every personal preference, for every business 

need, you will find an appropriate color. Colors CANARY 

as fast as the rock of Gibraltar - - that will not 

fade; that are eternally uniform. SALMON 
CAFE 


And of equal importance is the amazing value that 
the new KVP Bond offers. Tub Sizing brings to ita GOLDEN- 
million-dollar look so conducive to prestige - - yet, ROD 
because of perfected processes, not adding 

to cost. It provides a surface so smooth and per- CHERRY 
fect that erasures may be made without roughing. 
Typing, writing and carbon copies - - all appear 
to best advantage. 

The new KVP Bond defies passing years - - on its 
surface records are safe against ravages of time. 
It will not curl or wave along the edges and al- 
ways lies flat. Its resistance to stretching assures 
perfect color register. 


It is, of course, watermarked for your protection. 


TODAY - - Ask your paper merchant for samples of 
the new KVP Bond or write for a book of samples. 

















KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO., KALAMAZO00, MICHIGAN 





Tus 
SIZING 


Looking at the Looking at the 
edge of an un- edge of same 


stil iaailin sheet - - illust- 
, rating tub- 


sized sheet sizing mater- 


ial added’ 





TUB SIZED 
AND 


WATER 
MARKED 


THE NEW BOND 


TUB SIZED AND WATERMARKED 
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Butler's | oo Tiaees 


























ul i" 


x 
oll © EL Mca ea Al 2 
The Modern Diplomats of Business 


When an emissary is sent to a diplomatic post 
where reliability and dignity are required, he 
is given the title “Ambassador.” 


When Butler develops a paper and names it 
“Ambassador,” that paper has been carefully 
tested, proven to be an exceptional value and 
capable of presenting a printed message in a 
dignified manner. 


Ambassador Enamel, for instance, is noted for 
its ability to portray color and texture with life- 





BUFFALO—Butler Paper Corporation— 

Mill Sales Division 
CHICAGO—J. W. Butler Paper Company 
DALLAS—Southwestern Paper Company of Dallas 
DENVER—Butler Paper Company 
DETROIT—Butler Paper Company 
DULUTH—McClellan Paper Company 
FORT WORTH—Southwestern Paper Co. of 

Fort Worth 


FRESNO—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS—Central Michigan Paper Co. 
HONOLULU—Patten Company, Ltd. 
HOUSTON—Southwestern Paper Co. of Houston 
KANSAS CITY—Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELES—Sierra Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE-—Standard Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—McClellan Paper Company 
NEW YORK—Butler American Paper Company 


like fidelity, while Ambassador English Finish 


adds persuasiveness to the message it carries. 


Equally fitted to create the precise effects de- 
sired upon the particular clientele it is designed 
to reach, are Ambassador Super, Ambassador 


Offset Book and Ambassador Bristol. 


The Butler distributors listed below can supply 
not only the Ambassador lines, but a wide variety 
of printing papers that fulfill every printing 
requirement. 


NEW YORK—Blake-Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
OAKLAND—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
PEORIA—J. W. Butler Company 
SACRAMENTO—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
ST. LOUIS—Mississippi Valley Paper Company 
ST. PAUL—McClellan Paper Company 

SAN DIEGO—Sierra Paper Company 

SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Coast Paper Company 
TULSA—Missouri-Interstate Paper Company 
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BE DEFINITE 


What is an indefinite guarantee worth? We have ana- 
lyzed the metal of much so called Guaranteed Genuine 
Foundry Type and found some to contain as little as 
12% of Antimony and 4% Tin. 

We guarantee all our type and border to be made 
of metal containing 24% Antimony and 14% Tin, 
which is real Hard Foundry Type. 


Buy where you will but be sure you get what you pay for 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


Vermontville, Michigan 





In the Same Building Forty-Four Years 


: JEAN BERTE 


COLOUR PROCESS 




















A few more licenses can be issued 
in certain cities. Correspondence is 
invited from responsible printers. 














WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS, Inc. 


ELEVEN MILL STREET BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY A 


Anderson Upright 


Trucks — a: made strong 
and rigid yet light for easy han- 
dling and mounted on 4” rubroid 
casters. The open design permits 
instant visibility. 

Thousands are used by Printers 
and Binders who appreciate a neat 
and practical truck which saves its 
cost several times a year. 

Made in two standard sizes: 
19x25” and 25x38”—56” high. Spe- 
cial sizes made to order. Sold by 
leading type founders and dealers. 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Folding Machines :-: Bundling Presses 
3231 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


























ROYLE CIRCULAR 
and JIG SAWS 


are excellently adapted to printers’ 
needs. If your work calls for better 
accuracy and convenience than you 
can get from the ordinary saw, 
you need a ROYLE. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
PATERSON, N. J. 











Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 


Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 


Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 


Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 














a eee ee 


The new Cowan is the only perfora- 

tor for these presses which is adjust- 

able. Useas manyas you need forthe 

job and each one is instantly adjust- 

able as a unit, saving time and insur- 

ing a uniform series of perforations. 

It perforates on a brass band, giving 

a clean, even cut, which prevents the 

sheets from piling. Bands and per- 

forators are easily adjusted to press 

and cannot slip or get out of order. 

Simple, strong, serviceable and prac- 

tical. Will perforate or crease sheet 

full size of press. Cowan Perforators 

are fully guaranteed, and will save 

their cost on first job. Order from 

Dealers or Direct. 

Price $15.00 and $17.50 
MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. : 

1723 N. Cahuenga Ave. park w. COWAN Los Angeles, Calif. 

















mo porno w eal 


COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPES 


The most satisfactory mailing envelope 


UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen facturing di covering the country 





























To } gammy who are ahead of competition, 
k their work on a par with the 
best, Wiggins Blank Scored Cards are 
available for producing business and 
social cards in modern fashion: Book ing. As each card is removed, it leaves 
Form. They are cut to standard sizes, the tab with a perfect edge. 
Book Form jobs seem to be far more expensive than they are. The 
slight difference in cost is readily absorbed by the saving in labor. 
No cutting. No scoring. No binding. No stitching. Send for a Ta 
assortment and have it on hand for your next card job 
200 Ptrs. Spec, Bik. Scored Cds., No, 4 size (14x3%), 2 Lever Binder Cases, $ : 
1200 Three sizes, 8 Lever Binder Cases 
2500 ‘ re vied - ‘* Three sizes, 15 Lever Binder Cases 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO., 1152 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 


and ready for ine. Patent Lever 
Binder Cases, done in several grades, 
hold tabs of 15 or more cards. They are 
easily inserted without stitching or bind- 
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ACCEPTANCE 


STVIE Portfolio 


Every creative printer and advertising man in- Ask fo r yo ur Co py 


terested in the sales of his clients will write without : : 
from the nearest distributor 


, , Albany Hudson Valley Paper Co. New Haven The Arnold-Roberts Co 

head can be made a powerful force in sales building. Atlanta The Whitaker Paper Co. New Haven, 
Augusta The Arnold-Roberts Co The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
+. ¢ . Baltimore The Whitaker Paper Co. New Orleans E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
It shows how to inject new blood into enfeebled Billings, Carpenter ie Co. of Montana New York, Beekman Paper & Card Co. Inc. 
Birmingham = The Whitaker Paper Co. New York Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
i i i B The Armold-Roberts Co. New York J. E. Linde Paper Co 
letterheads, how to make them vital, breathing things. oa eet 86a muna 
e . Boston Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. New York Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
Entitled “Style — the New Sales Force in Letter- Boston _—Knight, Allen & Clark, inc. New York The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Buffalo Buffalo Myers Corp. Omaha Carpenter Paper Co. 


heads”, it presents actual specimens showing the Chicago = The Whitaker Peper Co, = ORsnomeCi. tae 


Cincinnati The Whitaker Paper Co. Philadelphia Garrett-Buchanan Co 


delay for this Style Portfolio. It shows how the letter- 





: e Cleveland The Alling & Cory Co. Philadelphia, J. R. Howarth Paper Co., Inc. 

added power that STYLE gives to letterheads. It is a Columbia, S.C. Kelly Paper Company Philadelphia Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Dallas E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. Pittsburgh a penne a = 

i i Denver Western Paper Co. Providence he Arnold-Roberts Co. 

gold mine of useable ideas. Seite capenirtoercrctone funang.” an tea pnar aro 
a e Detroit The Whitaker Paper Co. Rochester . M. Myers & Co., Inc. 

The Style Portfolio is another demonstration of the Fort Smith, Ark. Fort Smith Paper Co. _SaltLake City, CarpenterPaper Co.of Utah 
Grand Rapids Quimby-Kain Paper Co. San Francisco, Commercial Paper Corp. 

versatility of Acceptance Bond an Eagle-A Quality Great Falls, Carpenter Paper Company ponseon — bike - 
’ of Montana ioux Falls ioux Falls e 

e a - Greensboro, N. C. Dillard Paper Co. Spokane Zellerbach Paper Co. 

Paper. Acceptance Bond is a medium priced, new rag- Harlingen, Tex. Vethalen Paper Co. Springfield, 
Harrisburg Johnston Paper Co. — aia diamaany or — 

e jul le 


content bond paper that meets in every conceivable pi John Carter & Co. 1c. 5+ Louis, Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper 


Hartford, The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. Gaanéa 
Houston L. S. Bosworth Company = 


way the rigorous demands of the modern sales letter- Indianapolis Indiana Paper Co Tampa, <eeeaaue 


Tampa E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Jackson Jackson Paper Co. Toledo, The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 


head. Ask for your copy of the new Style Portfolio. Kansas City Midwestern Paper Co. troy, N.Y. ‘Troy Paper Corporation 


AMERICAN WRITING 


Minneapolis Newhouse Paper Co. Wichita Western Newspaper Union 

Newark, N. J. Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. Worcester Chas. A. Esty Paper Co., Div. 
Newark, N. J J. E. Linde Paper Co. London, Eng., Fredk. Johnson & Co., Lid. 

TO PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 

ENGRAVERS and STATIONERS: 

Also ask for “Canney-Scott” folder describing 


PAPER COMPANY 
an advertising campaign you can use — free! HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 
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Don’t Flip a Coin on 


NUMBERING 
JOBS! 


Today you can’t gamble! You’ve 
got to be sure of accuracy and 
speed, to be sure of your profit! 


ROBERTS POSITIVE 
LOCK NUMBERING MACHINES 


are the only safe, sure way. Each numbering wheel is individually 
locked, by its own individual locking pawl. There can be 


NO SLIP NOSKIP NO JAMMING 
NO “CARRYING OVER” WHILE INKING 


Low plunger, but 1-10” over type high assures maximum clarity of 
impression and minimum danger of offset or of plunger tearing 
into cylinder packing on the return action. You can safely run 
your fastest job or vertical press to its speed limit and be sure of 
quick, accurate numbering. You can often run a job with num- 
bering all in the same impression and make a larger profit. 


Study this business of numbering, and send for diagrams and data 
on this remarkable machine; also 64-page treatise “Printing Profits 


from Numbering Jobs” by Robt. F. Salade. 


1 POSITIVE LOCK 4 Patented double Large main spring 
¢ pawl which un- ‘¢ non-breakable spring, de giving greater ser- 
locks all wheels for straddling unit retaining vice. 
resetting. = Insures long, con- 
” sistent service. Welded steel plunger 
2 Removable steel side Large-surface drop 8. guides, assuring ri- 
¢ plates. Snap (not 5. hers “alee Gr ridity 
screw) on and off easily. high cam —— ee 8 vs 
3 Bronze bearing metal 6 Direct drive, lowest 9 Plunger release for 
ecase. Eliminates ¢ plunger. No inter- einstant plunger 
buckling. mediate parts. cleaning. 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


MODEL 85 MODEL 86 MODEL 87 MODEL 88 
5 Wheels 6 Wheels 7 Wheels 8 Wheels 


$18 $20 $23 $26 
LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES FOR OLD MACHINES 
ANY MAKE — ANY CONDITION 
ww 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Western Distributor: LOUIS MELIND CO. 
362-64 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 593 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Model A Cost Cutter 


Because: — 
faster more accurate, or 
p) 
handle, safe and dependa “ 
The Model A cOsT CUTTER, —_— : 
above, is the finest “benc ve - _; 
an idea sn ni ogee printer. 
e saw for jer pr 
1x ok ie es pari making possibilities. 
men or larger 


LA, 
lar of the Mode 
COST CUTTER SAW 


& Company 


Illinois 


Write for circul 
Model B 


C. B. Nelson 


7127 South Dearborn Street, Chicago» 





TAT-ERAD 


APPROVED BY 
Nationat Boarp oF Fire 
UNDERWRITERS 


PATENTED OcT. 18TH, 1921 


The 
Electric Neutralizer 


Easily Installed on Any Press 


Increase in production of labels 
from 200,000 to 800,000 per day 
(8 hours) on one press—result of 
recent installation of Stat-Erad. 
(Name on request.) 


J. @ W.JOLLY, Inc. 


Holyoke - - Massachusetts 


Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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REDUCES 
cosTs! 


Warn homes are built from the 
same plan...of the same materials, 
same plumbing, paints and roofing 
... the result of such quantity build- 
ing is better houses at a great saving. 


When the same specialization is ap- 
plied to every operation in paper- 
making a two-fold advantage results: 
uniform high quality is definitely con- 
trolled and maintained, and lowered 
production costs make for a_ lesser 
selling price. 


Day after day and month after month, 
Badger Paper Mills concentrate on 
producing but one kind of paper: a 
sulphite sheet of outstanding merit. 











pan 
TA=NON*KA 
a =. BOND 


mee 








This new Sample Book of 
TA-NON-KA BOND 

will be sent free, 
on request. Write. 





SPECIALIZATION” 





BADGER PAPER MILLS, Inc. 
PESHTIGO ... . 
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Day after day the same 
formula is used, the same 
materials are employed, the same 
high grade of paper invariably results. 


To identify this fine paper, and as a 
guarantee of uniform high quality it 
carries the watermark, ‘*TA-NON-KA 
BOND’’...a name from the Indian 
which signifies a superb writing 
surface. 

TA-NON-KA BOND may be had in a 
clean, crisp white and eight colors... 
in all the standard weights and sizes. 


Write for Sample Sheets and Name 
of Your Nearest Distributor. 


WISCONSIN 

























Constant in 
STANDARD of 
Workmanship 


In periods similar to the present, 
Brock and Rankin has made many 
of its most valuable business con- 
nections. 

It is now that the sensible buyer 
seeks out a house which does not 
accept work at costs that necessitate 
reducing quality. Such a house has 
Brock and Rankin been since 1892. 

Consultation invited. Recommen- 
dations and estimates submitted 
gladly. 


Brock & Rankin 


INCORPORATED 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 


619 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Commercial Binders for Thirty-six Years 




















Serving 95%, of all Feeders 
and Printers’ Devices 





The Printer’s Air Pump 
for All Feeders 


* 
Lasts a Lifetime 
24-hour Service 


Rotation 
Counter 
Clockwise 
Scoops up 
the Air 


=> 


They Take up 
Their Own 
Wear 











LEIMAN BROS. PATENTED ROTARY 


AIR PUMPS 


Specify Them on Your Next Feeder 4 They Last a Lifetime 


LEIMAN BROS., Inc., 165 CHRISTIE ST., NEWARK, N.J. 
NEW YORK CORPORATION, 23 WALKER ST. 
Makers of Good Machinery for 40 Years 


FOREIGN insite SOLICITED 











Make 
Stereotype Mats 
Of Your 
Standing Forms 
Duplicate Cuts 
With a 


RELIABLE MAT MOLDING PRESS 


As Easy As Proofing 
CONDITIONED MATS « » MAT STORAGE BOXES 
Send for Circulars 


PRINTERS MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 
559 West Lake Street " A CHICAGO, a 




















M&W 
a IRON FURNITURE 








Never aie size or shape. Light, strong 
and everlasting. Offered in a wide range of 
standard sizes and special sizes to order. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG., CO. e Middletown, New York 


























FIRST SEE IF 


HOOD 


SAVE MONEY 


Buying Necessary FALCO 


NO 
Equipment oa! 


A dependable concern with which you can deal with confidence. 
Take advantage of our prices—lowest in years—to buy Rebuilt 
Machines—every one a profit-maker. Such an opportunity can 
not come again. Every machine is fully guaranteed. 

Equipment installed and demonstrated to your satisfaction. Immediate delivery. 


Latest Model Presses and Equipment — We Have It! 
Select From This Partial List of Offerings 
CYLINDER PRESSES AUTOMATIC coool a 
2—6/0 Two-color MIEHLES, 52x70” 2—MIEHLE VERTICA 
bed, with or without Dexter suction 2—Pony MIEHLES, 3ox34” bed, with 
pile feeders and ext. deliveries. bon gg suct.on swing-back feeders 
I—No. | Two-color MIEHLE, 43x56” and ext. deliveries. 
Testes with Cross feeder and ext. de- — —— 20x26 Automatic 
y. ress, pract.cally new. 
I—No. { MIEHLE Perfecting Press, — ” A 
40x53” bed, with Cross feeder and ‘ asi clivery. — So - 
yle “BY KELLYS. 


ext. delivery. A. 
I—6/0 MIEHLE, 51x68” bed, with ex- i—12x18"" CRAFTSMAN New Series 
with a feeder. 


tension delivery. Dexter suction pile 
1—10x15” C. & P. with Miller Feeder. 


feeder if desired. 
2—5/0 SPECIAL MIEHLES, 46x68” 
OPEN PLATEN PRESSES 
ae. JOHN THOMSON LAU- 


bed, with Dexter suction pile feeders 
E ° 
1—14x22” COLT’S ARMORY, Model 


and ext. deliveries. 
46x65” as feeder 
1—10xi5” C. & P. New Series. Vari- 
able speed pulley, ete. 


ire 
<7 ae —— 46x62” bed, with ext. 
CUTTING AND CREASING 


270 “MIEHLE, 43x56” bed, ext. de- 
ivery. 
2—No. | MIEHLES, 39x53” bed. One 

i—14x22” JOHN THOMSON platen 
I—COTTRELL Drum Cylinder C. & C. 


of these machines particularly adapt- 
able for 7 or 8 column newspaper 
51x63” be 
POWER CUTTERS 


work. . 
2—No. 2 MIEHLES, 35x50” bed. 
2—No. 3 MIEHLES, 33x46” bed. 
2—No. 4 Four-roller MIEHLES 29x41” 
bed. i—57” OSWEGO POWER CUTTER, 
ae MIERLES. 26x34” bed. automatic ye 
4—PRE RS—GF, GU, GW, GY— SHERIDAN. 
Sy Sonat” to 49x66”. Suction DEXTER POWER, automatic 
feeder for GF. 
COMPOSING ROOM—BINDERY AND MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Write, wire or phone 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office Chicago Office Boston Office 
225 VARICK STREET 343S. DEARBORN STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Hancock 3115 
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After all, black ink must be 
black...and it will be uniformly 
black if it is made from Peer- 
less...the free-flowing Black 


WHEN A BANKER 
BUYS CHECKS... 


He's naturally going to con- 
sider price, but if he’s an 
alert, progressive banker he 
will not overlook quality... 
nor fail to consider what a 
smart, well-designed check 
will do for his prestige and 
standing. 

And this is where La Monte 
Paper will help you win the 





that mak ink th i 
at makes the ink that makes order. With La Monte sam- 


ples before your banker he 


The PEERLESS CARBON 
BLACK CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agent 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 




















ec ANNOUNCING 


Our Christmas ‘Personal Greeting Cards and 
n “Box Assortments for 1931 l 


A line consisting of 1000 new designs 
by well known artists and executed 
in the latest and finest processes of 
printing at prices that afford you a 
wide margin of profit. 

Ad 
can easily visualize the distinctive, in- 


dividual check you can produce for 
him ... the safe, crisp, colorful check 


Our Printers’ Special 

A Christmas Box Assortment consisting of 16 
cards, all different designs, two different sizes, 
assorted text, so the same gauge fits a// the cards. 
Now you can furnish personal greeting cards, 
imprinted with name, in assorted designs. use .. 

Get your share of this fastest growing part of advertising and good-will value. Are 
the Greeting Card business. 


that will give satisfaction to his cus- 
tomers... afford him pride in its wide 
. return a large measure of 


you prepared to meet this kind of a 


Z customer ? We're at your service with 
Write for samples or to have our 


sales representative call samples, suggestions and special help. 


George La Monte & Son, 61 B’way,N.Y. 
ell , 


QUALITY ART NOVELTY CoO., INC. Bras 
Neer ONAL 


Ae 





OF ee RO oe 
SAFETY PAPER 
g Rees: “FOR “GHECKS — 

Riggs ae a, og i 
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Eveready Building, Cor. Thompson Avenue and Manley Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


























WETTER. Numbering Machine 


OC k heel Will work on the Kelly small 
cylinder, Miehle Vertical or 
———— ANY press at ANY speed. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 














NGDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


A\| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 
1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 




















Grammer Paraffine Process 


for the prevention of offset in printing 


ACME GEAR CO. Inc. 
701 Wood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no heating or melting — Simpl wet it, attach to tympan and let press run 
until dry. Sheets 534 x 9% inches $1.35 a dozen, postpaid. 
Instructions with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 





330 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 











sattinsased UPER OFFSET PRESS 


H O E has a normal running 


Size 41x54 speed of 3,600 an hour 
R. HOE & CO., Inc. 138th St. and East River, New York 











THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 





174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











AUM FOLDERS 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
615 Chestnut St. » Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches everywhere 








@he 
Inland Printer’s 


Greatest Value to You 
Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e 


FTER you have read over your copy of THE 

INLAND PRINTER you like to have it on file in 

a handy place. To give you greater service 
from every issue, we have secured an entirely new and 
simplified Binder, pictured above, in which you can 
insert each issue as you receive it for handy reference 
in book-like form—truly a worthwhile idea “book” 
for your organization and yourself. 
This “‘Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most dur- 
able Binder you have ever seen. Each issue up to six 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any punch- 
ing, “spare parts” or other complicated annoyances 
to try your patience. 
Most INLAND PrinTER readers will swear this cover is 
real leather, hand-tooled like the most interesting 
earlyarmorial bindings—but best of all, it’sa useful and 
distinctive addition to your INLAND PRINTER service. 


Mail the coupon now with $3 for each 
Binder wanted —each holds up to a vol- 
ume, six issues, and is easily re-fillable 
any time you want to change the contents. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


330 S. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago Date 
: Send me binders for THE INLAND 








PRINTER, for which I enclose $ 








Name 
Local Address 


City and State 
Postpaid U. S. A.—-Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. 
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To undersell competition or to increase your profits 


Cunningham Distributor 


Will Pay for Itself Out of What It Saves With 


a OIsTRIBUTOR 
LOCKING 
. SCREW 


ONE BIG JOB of Kelly Presswork 


Simple, Efficient —a real proven money maker.’ Once installed, 
it increases the capacity of your press form. 

It locks in place at the forward end of the press, replacing the 
present brush. 

It carries the ink from the front end of the form and redis- 
tributes it over the entire form. Enables you to print many solids 
and halftones the full 17 inches from the gripper edge. Write 
for Circular T-I. 

Prints Full Size 17 x 22 Inch Sheet 
For Style B Kelly Special. Also for Styles A & B Kellys 


y Kelly machinists who are open for sales agencies — write 
ee tare =, v. ck ik a oe * RUSSELL SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


Sole Agents for Cunningham Distributors 
47 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GOTH SIDE 
GUARDS CUT 
our 


SPECIAL 
@EO BEARERS 












































SHEET VARNISHER 


with 


METAL DRY BOX 


EITHER 
GAS OR STEAM HEATED 


Built for convenient operation 


“The New 
Model Z Virkotype Machine” 


Heater head equipped with two carbon bars fur- 
nishes 50% more heat than wire grids with same 
current consumption. 

No wire coils to burn out. 

FRICTION DRIVE allows for a wide variance 
and instantaneous regulation of speed. 

On our floor for display. 


4 


Send for descriptive circular. 


WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO., Inc. 


Write for information 


112 CHARLTON STREET NEW YORK,N.Y. 
608 S. DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO,ILL. 























WM. HOLLINGSWORTH 


227-229 Holliday Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 








The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 





STRIPS: 

Side-stitched books. 

End sheets. 

Library and tight-joint end sheets. 

Half-bound and full-bound end 
sheets. 

Sample books. 

Blank books. 

Puts a strip in the center of any size 
sheet up to 28 inches wide. 

Applies a strip of cloth or paper to 
he back of any flat-backed side- 
stitched book or convex-backed 
saddle-stitched book. 

Takes cardboard and tips a strip of 
cloth or paper on the end. 


REINFORCES: 


Side-stitched or sewed paper-cov- 
ered catalogs. 


Reinforces in the center of sections. 
Reinforces loose-leaf index sheets. 
Joinsnecksandslidesof paperboxes. 


ECONOMIZES: 


This machine strips tighter and 
better than is possible to do by 
hand, and can handle enameled 
stock as easily as any cheaper grade 
of paper. It will handle any kind of 
stripping work, and with two at- 
tendants it will equal the output of 
five or ten handstrippers. The size 
of the work governs the speed, and 
the bigger the job, the more rapid 
the production. This machine will 
save you money and do your work 
infinitely better. Let’s talk it over. 
Write today. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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"~ARDBOARD You spend good money for ad- 


vertising cut-outs or counter mer- 

chandise displays. It is economy 

oo? EASELS tousethe Stand Pat Easel, with special 
lock feature which insures it against fall- 


ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 





STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 








Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting information and vital facts about 
Advertising. Find out how we prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 
open in this fascinating business. Practical work, No text books, Old established school. Success 
ful graduates everywhere, Just the plan you have always wanted. Write today, No obligation, 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 9291 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, U.S.A. 





Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor... 


Monitor does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 











BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E.W HOUSER. PREs. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
FRANKLIN 760! 








CANADIAN 


PRINTER 
é PUBLISHER 


For 37 years Canada’s leading paper 
serving the Graphic Arts Industries 


The value of a business paper to its advertisers 
greatly depends upon the time its subscribers 
spend in reading it. Based on a questionnaire, 
an analysis of the time the paid subscribers de- 
vote to reading each issue of Canadian Printer 
and Publisher shows the average period to be 
two hours and twelve minutes. . . . Canadian 
Printer and Publisher is read by the men who buy 
or influence the buying of printing equipment. 


Space Rates on Request 


Canadian Printer & Publisher 


143-153 University Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. 














There Are Few Things 
That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 

















66 Th 9 
SUPER: FORCE 


A WEW TYPOGRAPH 


Won. A. FORCE & COMPANY, INC. 
105 Worth Street, New York 


Y Gaupaiee Ba 


‘OR business y igen ‘ RITE for booklet of 

documents and mailings. colorsand weights. 
White—and twelve superb Se? Hampshire Paper Co., 
colors—and envelopes. South "edie Falls, Mass. 


“THE HUMAN FIGURE” 


By Joun H. VANDERPOEL 
is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construc- 
tion of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated 
by, 330 sketches and 53 full-page drawings. “THE HUMAN FIGURE” 
is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring 
a better knowledge of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.75; Postage, 10 Cents Extra 
The Inland Printer Co., 330 S. Wells St., Chicago 

















Dent’s Master Line Gauge 
solves all layout problems 


instantly without calculation 


HE Master Line principle is a one-line 
Bi poorer for anything the layout man or 
printer wants to know. It gives the number 
of characters in any line — for all sizes and 
faces of type — gives the total number of 
characters in your copy and the total num- 
ber of lines as well as the width and depth 
of any piece of copy set in any face of type. 

The Master Line eliminates 50% of the 
calculating on copy written in longhand, 
and figures all styles of lines. With it, it is 
possible to change the shape of type at will. 

No matter what method you use, it can- 
not compete with the Master Line for speed 
and accuracy. 

There are no impossible type calculations 
with the Master Line. It will schedule one 
line, a page or a catalog with uncanny ac- 
curacy, by a method every printer under- 
stands. Nothing to guess — nothing to 
remember. 

Not a system, just a printer’s line gauge 
that figures type and copy. 

Send $2 and try one of Dent’s Master 
Line Gauges 10 days. If not satisfied we will 
refund the purchase price immediately. 


Sold by 


J THE INLAND PRINTER 
330 South Wells Street ©° ° Chicago, Illinois 
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(Patented 
June 1, 1920, 
and 
January 6, 1925) 


NUREX Tabbing Compound 
SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR 


NUREX—the only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on 
the market. Beware or Imitations! NUREX—Always ready 
for use—Must not be heated—Applied cold— Always dries in 3 
Applied cold with a brush. Dries to 5 minutes per coat— Does not become brittle—Never gets 
in three to five minutes per coat. sticky in hot or damp weather—Never cracks under the cutter. 














COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 
NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CoO., Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 
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A mitering machine that a child 
could operate—work held stationary 
and always visible—cutter movable— 
sturdy — quick—accurate. 


Send for Full Particulars pe 
Power 
Mitering 


Machine 


This machine will miter a perfect border in 45 
seconds, will give your printing a quality ap- 
pearance and pay for itself in a few months time. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 






ABS & 











ii 7 ; ™ a 
BLOMGREN BROS‘CO. 
Maker of Printing Plate, 
512 Sherman St.,Chicago, Ill. 









122 Center Street «» New York 
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“THE COVER HOUSE” CO-OPERATIVE AGENTS APES 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Randolph 8260 219 West Monroe Street 
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BOOKS for the PRINTERS LIBRARY 





COMPOSING ROOM and TYPOGRAPHY 


PRESSWORK 





Modern 
Type Display e| By J. L. Frazier 


The cream of J. L. Frazier’s constructive and scientific writings on 
type compositions, logically arranged and profusely illustrated, the 
whole forming a clear, concise, authentic and complete course in 
typography. Contents: Fundamentals of Display; Contrast; Sub- 
ordination and Emphasis ; White Space and Margins; Type Styles in 
Display ; Capitals, Lower Case and Italics; Interpretative Display— 
a Summary; Rules in Type Display; Shape Harmony; Tone Har- 
mony and Contrast ; Decorative Borders ; The Use of Initial Letters; 
The Use of Ornament; Proportion; Symmetry and Balance; Con- 
tour. More than 200 illustrations and examples of modern typog- 
raphy. Handsomely bound; size, 7 by 10. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Type Lore | ‘By J. L. Frazier 


This book contemplates the practical, esthetic and historical phases 
of typography in an unusual, interesting and understandable way. 
It explains where and how to use the various popular type faces. 
Contents: Chapter 1—Types in General; Chapter 2—Sans Serif; 
Chapter 3—The Gothics; Chapter 4—Cloister Old Style; Chapter 
5—Garamond; Chapter 6—Caslon; Chapter 7—Baskerville; Chap- 
ter 8—Bodoni ; Chapter 9—Scotch Roman ; Chapter 10——-Bookman ; 
Chapter 11—The Century Types; Chapter 12—Cheltenham; Chap- 
ter 13—Kennerley; Chapter 14—Goudy Old Style; Chapter 15— 
Miscellaneous Fonts. Illustrated; 114 pages; size, 734 by 11; hand- 
somely bound. Price, $4.75; postage, 25 cents extra. 


The 
Art of Spacing d2, Samuel A. Bartels 


A treatise on the proper distribution of white space in typography. 
Contents: Title Pages; Straight Matter ; Initial Letters; Book Mar- 
7h Border Margins; Advertisements ; Ornaments. Size, 544 by 

7%; 110 pages, handsomely bound in blue, gold stamped, substan- 
tial board cover. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Coolman’s 
Rapid Type Calculators 


Separate calculator for Monotype and Linotype. Designed to sim- 
plify the method of fitting copy so that either the copy writer or 
printer can rapidly determine the space copy will occupy when set 
in type. Twenty-five faces most commonly used, such as Benedictine, 
Bodoni, Caslon, Cloister, Garamond, Kenntonian, etc., are listed in 
sizes from 5 point to 21 point. Price: $3.50 for the set—$2.00 each 
if purchased separately, postpaid. 


Composition 
and Presswork d2, Arthur J. Mansfield 


For the student of printing. Contents: Learning the Case; Ele- 
mentary Steps in Composition; Faces of Type and Basic Designs; 
Proofs, Proof Presses, and Proof Reading ; Cutting Tools for Print- 
ers; Paper and Paper Cutting; Job Composition; Imposition ; 
Proportion and Balance; Related Subjects; Machine Composition ; 
Presswork ; Cylinder Press Make-ready ; Course of Study in Print- 
ing. Illustrated ; 144 pages ; sizes, 6 by 9; cloth. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 


The Type 
and Copy Computer | By Samuel A. Bartels 


A Scientific Method to Figure Copy Needed to Fill Specified Space 
and to Determine Type Sizes Required. Illustrated ; 64 pages; size, 
4% by 6; cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


The Science 
of Imposition | ‘By John Reed 


A treatise based upon the fundamental principles of modern press- 
room and bindery practices. Contents: Making Margins; Layouts 
for Hand and Machine Folds; Application of Furniture to Imposi- 
tion; Lining Up a Sheet; Saddle and Side Stitched Signatures; 
Bookbinding Operations; Folding Machines; Paper-Folding Prob- 
lems; Lining Up Irregularly Mounted Page Heads; Lockup 
“Stunts” ; Operations Employed in Envelope Printing; Label Print- 
ing; Plate-Mounting Equipment; Lineup Operations; Method of 
Verifying Layouts; Binding Two-Up From One Set of Pages; Some 
Modern Machine Folds, The Anderson High Speed Folder, The Dex- 
ter Folder, The Brown Folder, The Baum Folder, The Chambers 
Folder, The Liberty Folder, The Cleveland Folders. 91 illustrations 
by the author ; 132 pages; size, 444 by 614; flexible binding and gold 
stamped. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Practical 
Hints on Presswork da, Eugene St. John 


A compilation of suggestions for assisting the pressman in over- 
coming many of the problems that arise in his everyday work. Con- 
tents: Chapter 1—Mechanism of the Babcock Optimus Press ; Chap- 
ter 2—Adjustments of Miehle Presses; Chapter 3—Small Cylinder 
Job Presses ; Chapter 4—Makeready ; Chapter 5—Ink and Its Mani- 
fold Uses; Chapter 6—Halftone and Process Work; Chapter 7— 
Platen Presses; Chapter 8—Copy, Form and Stock; Chapter 9— 
Some Unforeseen Difficulties ; Chapter 10—The Printing of Novel- 
ties; Chapter 11—Composition Rollers, Detergents, Etc. Size, 434 
by 7; 201 pages; bound in eeaend binding. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Concise Manual 
of Platen-Press Work d By F. W. Thomas 


A complete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 


The Mechanism 
of the Linotype {ay John S. Thompson 


(Revised Tenth Edition.) A complete and practical treatise on the 
care and operation of the linotype, for the novice as well as the ex- 
perienced operator. Contents: Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler ; Spaceband Box; Delivery Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
The First Elevator Slide; Elevator-Transfer and the Second Eleva- 
tor; Distributor Box and Distributor ; Vise-Automatic Stop and Pot- 
Pump Stop ; Mold Disk and Mold Slide, and Ejector Slide ; The Metal 
Pot; Automatic Gas Governors ; Making Changes; Setting Intricate 
Matter and Tabular Work; Oiling and Wiping; Model 9 Machine; 
Measurement of Linotype Matter ; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; 
List of Adjustments ; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts 
on the Various Models ; Causes for Defective Matrices ; Things You 
Should Not Forget. Illustrated ; 230 pages; size, 444 by 614 ; flexible 
binding and gold stamped. Price, $2.50; postage, 10 cents extra. 





Correct 
Keyboard Fingering { 2, John S. Thompson 


(Revised Edition.) A pamphlet containing a system of fingering the 
linotype keyboard for the acquirement of speed in operating, with 
diagrams and practice lists, Price, 60 cents. 


Linotype and 
Intertype Speed Book | By H. J. Pickert 


A method of learning how to finger a linotype keyboard, also appli- 
cable to the keyboards of the intertype and linograph, consisting 
of a series of nine short but complete and interesting lessons which 
describe and illustrate how to operate the keyboard by touch system. 
A direct method of learning the fingering so as to attain ease and 
speed. Size 33g by 5; paper. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 








BOOKBINDING and PAPER RULING 





Bookbinding d2, J.J. Pleger 


This compilation is a complete revision, in one volume, of the first 
edition of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,’ and embraces 
the best of ancient and modern practices. Contents: Foreword to 
Printers; Binding Definitions ; Paper Operations; Manifold Work; 
Sheet Work ; Forwarding Preliminaries ; Forwarding ; Decoration of 
Book Edges; Loose-Leaf Binders; Punching; Edge Gilding; Mar- 
bling ; Care of Books; Some Inconsistencies in Bookbinding; Illus- 
trated ; 425 pages; size, 6 by 834; cloth. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Paper Ruling | By J. J. Pleger 


Brimful of practical information of the highest value ; revised edi- 
tion. Contents: The Pen Ruling Machine; The Disc Ruling Ma- 
chine; Ruling Machine Accessories ; Ruling Machine Parts; Setting 
Up Pen Machine; Care of the Machine; Automatic Feeders; Set- 
ting Pens and Striker ; Inks and Their Uses; Makeready ; Preparing 
Copy ; Ruling Terms; Proof of Ruling; Ruling of All Kinds; Paper 
Sizes and Weights; Cost of Ruling, etc. Illustrated ; size 6 by 8%; 
138 pages, with numerous ruled inserts. Attractively bound in cloth ; 
gold stamped. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


For Sale by the Book Department 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


330S. WELLS 
STREET 


Chicago, Il. 
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Yr eGrinder : : : 
YoU = TALL SIZES} this new measuring device 
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ALLEN E. ROGERS Rebuilt Printing 
Consulting, Analytical and Machinery Omote 
Research Laboratories Process 
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i and other Cylinder Presses, 
Specializing in the Chemical Phases Gordons, Colt’s Presses, and 
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